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INTRODUCTION 



The Design of Aero Engines as well as aircraft has 
passed in a remarkably short space of time from the 
realm of empiricism and " cut and try " to the realm of 
a science with a wealth of data and established laws. In 
a large measure the transition was due to, and made pos- 
sible by the advanced state of the many other arts and 
sciences with which nearly every engineer to-day is more 
or less familiar. 

The development of the automobile and its power plant 
forced the developments in the production of machinery 
df precision and rapid reproduction, the wonderful re- 
search in metallurgy with the resultant production of alloy 
steels, and heat treatments, the commercial production of 
aluminum and its alloys in an enormous scale, die cast- 
ing and die forging, and of great importance — an im- 
mense fund of knowledge related to engineering minutise. 

A great deal of information has therefore been avail- 



able for the aircraft engine designer to draw from, but 
the acro-engine has long since passed the stage of devel- 
opment where its characieristics or requirements paralleled 
those of the automobile engine. 

In the very brief past of the aero-engine the problems 
have been to achieve lightness and reliability. In the 
future fuel consumption and the maintenance of normal 
power at great altitudes together with the demand for 
increased power in single units will be the subject of 
concern. 

In this volume there has been no attempt made to 
cover the subject exhaustively. The theory of the cycle 
of operation and the description of current types of en- 
gines are believed to be quite complete. 

The entire subject of The Mechanics of Aviation En- 
(fines has been deferred to a companion volume which 
will appear subsequently. 



PART I 
INTRODUCTION AND THEORY 



PREFACE TO PART I 

DEFINITIONS OF FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF MECHANICS AND 

THERMO DYNAMICS 



Principles of Inertia 

The condition of a body whether in motion or at rest 
will remain the same unless acted upon by some external 
force^ or a body is unable to modify its own position by 
itself. 

Principles of Force 

Force is termed that which is capable of changing the 
position or movement of a body. It is characterized by 
first: its intensity; second its point of application; and 
third its direction. 

The Composition of Force 

Force acting upon a body in motion or at rest pro- 
duces the same effect w^hether it acts alone or with other 
forces. Action is equal to reaction and in the contrary 
direction. 

When a body is acted upon by two forces we draw lines 
representing their directions and mark off AD and AB. 
These lengths represent their comparative magnitudes. 
We next complete the parallelogram by drawing in CB 
and CD and draw the diagonal of the parallelogram AC 
which denotes the resultant of these forces and gives the 
direction in which the bodv will move. If more than two 
forces act, we find the resultant of two forces, then we find 
the resultant of the first, second and third forces, etc. 

Centrifugal Force 

The force which tends to move a rotating body outward 
from its center of rotation is termed Centrifugal P'orce. 

Centripetal Force 

The force which constrains the movement of a rotating 
body in a circular path about its center of rotation is 
called Centripetal Force. 

Tangential Force 

The force which acts at right angles to the radius of 
rotation of a body in tlie direction of rotation is termed 
Tangential Force. 

Pressure 

The action of a force on a surface is termed pressure. 

Torque 

The value of a force tending to produce the rotation of 
a body about its axis is termed the Torque and is the 
product of the radius of action times the force. 

The Torque of a Motor 

The torque of a motor is the product of the tangential 
force acting at any given radius times the radius of action. 



Center of Gravity 

The center of gravity of a body is that point about 
which it may be balanced^ and is also the point through 
which the resultant of all the elementary forces of its 
weight act. It is also the center of orientation of a body. 

Work of a Force 

When the point of application of a force is displaced 
work is produced which is equal to the product of the 
intensity of a force by distance through which it is dis- 
placed. The force will be expressed in kilograms or 
pounds^ and the distance in meters or feet. 

The Kilogram Meter 

When the point of application of a force of one kilo- 
gram is displaced one meter the work is termed one 
kilogram-meter. 

The Foot Pound 

When the point of application of a force of one pound 
is displaced one foot the work of the force is termed one 
foot-pound. 

Power 

Power is the work produced in a unit of time and may 
be expressed as the work per second or work per minute. 

Horse Power 
Metric H, P. 

When the weight of 75 kilograms is lifted one meter in 
one second the power equivalent of the work produced is 
termed one Metric H. P. 

Metric H. P. English Units 

When the weight 542.25 lbs. is lifted one foot in one 
second the power equivalent of the work produced is 
termed one Metric H. P. 

English H. P. 

When the weight 550 lbs. is lifted one foot in one 
second the power equivalent of the work produced is 
termed one English H. P. 

It is usual to denote Eng. H. P. as the work produced 
in one minute and is equal to 38,000 ft. lbs. 

Indicated Power 

Indicated power of a motor is the power indicated by 
the average gas pressure acting on the motor pistons. 
The indicated power is determined from the pressure 
volume diagram of a motor cylinder. 
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Effective Power 



The effective power of a motor is the power appearing 
in the crank-shaft of a motor. It is determined on the 
test bench by means of a dynamometer. The dynamom- 
eter may be a friction-brake^ a fan-brake or an electric 
cradle dynamometer. 

The Mass Power 

The mass power of a motor is the H. P. per unit of 
weight and may be expressed in kilograms per H. P. or in 
pounds per H. P. 

Speed 

The speed of a body (or velocity) is the distance 
through which it is displaced per unit of time. The 
speed of a body is expressed in meters per second or 
per minute in the metric system of evaluation, and is 
expressed in feet per second or feet per minute in the 
English system. 

Circumferential Speed 

When the center of gravity of a moving body describes 
either a circumference or a portion of a circumference, the 
circumferential speed is the part of the circumference 
passed through by the body per unit of time. 

Angular Speed 

When a body describes a circular path the portion of 
the circle passed through per unit of time by the body 
is termed angular speed. 

Acceleration 

The acceleration of a body is the increase of speed of 
a body per unit of time. 

Deceleration 

The deceleration of a body is the decrease of speed 
of a body per unit of time. 

Uniform Motion 

When a moving body passes through equal spaces in 
equal time intervals the motion of the body is said to be 
imiform. 



Variable Motion 



When a moving body passes through unequal spaces in 
equal units of time, or when a moving body passes 
through equal spaces in unequal spaces of time, the mo- 
tion of the bodv is said to be variable. 

Fundamental Principles of Thermo Dynamics 

A unit quantity of heat is capable of producing a certain 
quantity of w^ork. 

The Heat Unit 

The quantity of heat which is necessary to raise the 
temperature of a unit quantity of water one degree is 
termed a unit of heat. 

Calorie 

A calorie is the quantity of heat which will raise the 
temperature of one kilogram of water one degree. Centi- 
grade. 

British Thermal Unit 

The British Thermal Unit (B. T. U.) is the quantity of 
heat which will raise the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree, Fahrenheit. 

The Mechanical Equivalent of a Unit of Heat 

Of a unit of heat is: — 

425 kilogram meters in the metric system of evaluation. 

778 foot pounds in the English system of evaluation. 

The Thermal Equivalent of a Unit of Work 

Of a unit of work is : — 
1 

Calories in the metric system of evaluation. 

425 



778 



B. T. U. in the English system of evaluation. 



Efficiency 

The efficiency of a motor is the ratio of useful work 
produced by the motor to the mechanical equivalent of the 
heat supplied by the combustion of the fuel (assuming 
the unit of heat supplied is capable of producing a certain 
number of units of work). 



CHAPTER 1 



EQUATION OF CONDITION FOR OASES 



The equation of condition for a gas expresses the rela- 
tion between the specific volume, the pressure p, and the 
temperature t, and is given in Physics as the mathemati- 
cal expression of the combined laws of Mariotte and Gay- 
I.ussac. 

According to Mariotte or Boyle the pressure of a gas is 
inversely proportional to the volume when the gas expands 
or contracts under constant temperature, the product pv 
remaining constant under these conditions. 

But if the initial condition is given by p^ and Vj, then, 
according to Mariotte, we get the relation 



pv = p 



1 V,, 



(1) 



which represents an equilateral hyperbola when v is laid 
off as abscissa and p as ordinate; and as the temperature 
is here assumed to be constant, tlie foregoing expression 
at the same time represents the " isothermal curve '* for 
gases passing through the point (p,, V|). 

The other law, that of Gay-Lussac, says that the incre- 
ment of volume of a gas is proportional to the increment 
of temperature when the expansion of a gas takes place 
under constant pressure while the gas is being heated. 

Let oc represent the expansion of a unit of volume of a 
gas when it is heated at 1° C. (1° F.) under the assump- 
tion made, then oc t [ oc (t-32°)] is the increment of 
volume for heating from 0° C. (S2° F.) to t°; let us 
designate by v„ the volume of the gas at 0"C. (32° F.) 
and its volume at t° by v, thus getting 

V = Vo(l -f OCt) 

(v = v„[l +oc(t — 82°)] 

and likewise for the volume v, at temperature t^ 

V, =v.,(l +oct,) 
(Vi = v„[l +cx:(t^ — 82°)] 

Dividing one of these by the other we get the expression 
for Gav-Lu8sac*s Law: 



V 1 + oc t 

Vi 1+at, 

V 1 +oc (t —82°) 

L Vi 1 +oc(t, — 82°) . 



the right-hand member by oc and call a the reciprocal of 
oc , then we get 

V a-f t 



Vi a + ti 



(2) 



V a+ (t —82°) 
.V, a+(t, — 82^^)_ 



If the initial condition of the unit of weight of a gas is 
given by the magnitudes v, p^ t,, and if the gas expands 
under constant pressure pi and heat supply from v, to Vm, 
then we have, according to equation (2), the relation 



vm 



a-f t, 



vm a-f (t —82°) 
L V, a+(t, — 82°)_ 



Now if we allow the gas to continue its expansion under 
constant temperature t from \'m to v (which likewise re- 
quires suitable heat supply), then the pressure will fall 
from p, to p, and according to equation (1) we have 
the relation 

pv = p,vm 

If we eliminate from the last two expressions the inter- 
mediate volume vm, we get 



pv 



PlV, 



a -f t a + t, . . 
pv P,v, 



a-f (t — 82°) a+(t,— 32°)_ 



(S) 



If a were experimentally determined and if for a par- 
ticular gas the necessary temperature ti, the pressure p,, 
and the volume v, had been observed, we could compute 
the right member of the foregoing equation; if we desig- 
nate the value of this member by B, then the equation can 
be written as follows: 



pv = B(a-f t) 
pv = B[a+(t 



82°) 



(8a) 



and this will be true for any pressure whatever, provided and this is the equation of condition for gases, which at the 
It is constant. same time expresses in the simplest form the laws of 

The value oc is called the coefficient of expansion of the ^^ariotte and (Jay-Lussae. This form of the equation of 
gas; if we divide the numerator and the denominator of condition was used by Clapeyron. 

1 
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Now as regards the constants a and B of the equation 
of condition for gases we will first discuss the con- 
stant a. 

If we compute a from equation (3), we get 



Table I 



a 



I 



PiVit — pvti 

pv — PiVi 

PiVit — pvti 



(4) 



pv — PiV, 



+ 32 



The experiments on this point have been conducted in 
two- fold fashion; either the pressure p was maintained 
constant and the volume observed at the temperatures 
t and ti, or the volume was kept constant and the pressures 
p and Pi, were determined for the corresponding tem- 
peratures. 

If we designate by ap the value of a derived from the 
experiments under constant pressure, and by av the value 
of a for constant volume (the subscript P or v indicating 
that in the experiments in question the designated magni- 
tude is kept constant), then there follows from equation 
(4), respectively for p = p^ and v -■= v^, 



a. 



V|t — vti Pit — pti 
and av = 



.(5) 



v,t — 



V — \\ 

vti 



p — Pi 



Pit — ptl 

+ 32 and a. = h 32 



V 



If in both cases we imagine an infinitesimal change of 
temperature ^ as occurring, then we get, as may easih' be 
seen, 

ap = v T and ay = 1 (6) 

^ ^p 

r St Ot 

ap = v (t — 32°) and av = p (t — 32°) 

8v ^p 



[ 



Under the supposition that the equation of condition is 
exactly correct both experimental methods should be led 
to one and the same value a for ap and ay, which is not 
the case; we must therefore conclude that the above equa- 
tion of condition can only be regarded as an approximate 
form. Now there are, to be sure, gases in which the 
deviations are so slight that, witliout any hesitation what- 
ever, one can regard equation (3) as rigidly exact; and 
it is just thcvse gases which we will hereafter especially 
designate as gases. To these gases belong atmospheric 
air, which we will always put first on account of its great 
technical importance, although it is not simple gas, but 
a mixture of two gases Oxygen and Nitrogen, and also 
the chemically compound gases, nitric oxide and carbonic 
oxide, will be regarded as obeying the law on account of 
their insignificant deviations from it. 

According to the experiments of Regnault, for pres- 
sures deviating but little from atmospheric pressure and 
with temperature limits to 100° C. there were obtained, 
after a corresponding recomputation of Regnault's data, 
for the magnitudes ap and ay the following values: 



French Units English Units 



Atmospheric Air 272.48 i 272.85 

Hydrogen 273.15 272.70 

Nitrogen 272.63 

Carbonic Oxide 272.52 272.70 

Carbonic Acid 269.54 271.15 

Nitrous Oxide 268.89 ! 272.03 



490.46 491.13 
491.67 490.86 

490.73 * 

490.54 490.86 
485.17:488.07 
484.00 ' 489.65 



For Oxygen we would have to assume ay = 272.18 ac- 
cording to Jolly's data. (ay = 489.92) 

The numerical values show that with the exception of 
Hydrogen the values of ay are greater than the values of 
ap for all gases, but that for the earlier tabulated gases the 
difTerence is insignificant. Only for carbonic acid and 
nitrous oxide are the differences considerable; but these 
are gases which are far nearer to their points of condensa- 
tion, and can therefore not be designated as gases. In an- 
other experimental series Regnault observed the diminu- 
tion of volume for the following gases at different but 
constant pressures; the pressures measured in millimeters 
of mercury gave the following values for ap: 





Table 
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Pressure 


Value of ap 


Value of ap 


Atmospheric Air. . 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic Acid . . 


r 7'60 
]25v?5 
12620 
! 760 
12545 
S 760 
12520 


272.43 
270.68 
270.53 
273.13 
273.10 
269.55 
260.04 


490.37 
487.22 
486.95 
49 1 .6S 
491.58 
485.19 
468.07 



Here we again see the anomalous behavior of carbonic 
acid, and also see that the value of ap seems to be smaller 
at the higher pressures. 

Other investigations of Regnault related to atmospheric 
air and carbonic acid; the volume was kept constant and 
different initial pressures at 0° C. were employed and then 
a corresponding final i)ressure was observed at 100° C. 
From the second of the equations (5) and from Regnault's 
data the values of a, in the following tabulations have 
been derived: 

Atmospheric Air 



Pressure 


French 




At 0° C. 


At 100' ('. 


English 


(At 32° F.) 


(At 212° F.) 


V'alue of ay 


Value of ay 


mm. 


mm. 


. 




100.72 


1 iO.3 1 


271.11 


403.40 


174.36 


237.17 


273.87 


492.97 


266.06 


305.07 


273.65 


402.57 ' 


374.67 


510.35 


273.32 


401.98 


375.23 


510.07 


273.^3 


402.17 


760.00 




272.85 


401.13 


1678.40 


2286.00 


272.03 


489.65 


1602.53 


2306.23 


27 1 .06 


489.53 


2144.18 


2024.04 


271.05 


487.80 


^Giiii.ryG 


4002.00 


260.61 


485.30 
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Carbonic Acid 



Pressure 




At 0° C. 

(At32°F.) 
mm. 


At 100° C. 

(At212°F.) 

mm. 


French 
Value of ay 


English . 
Value of ay 


785.47 

901.09 

1742.73 

8589.07 


1034.54 
1230.37 
2387.72 
4759.03 


271.33 
270.68 
266.50 
259.08 


488.39 
487.20 
479.70 
466.34 



We see from this experimental series that with the same 
limiting temperatures the value ay diminishes as the initial 
pressure increases, and a similar result was evident in the 
foregoing tahulation of the values ap. The greater the 
pressure for the same temperature, the denser is the gas 
and the closer to one another will be the gas molecules. 
Now as the molecules act upon each other with certain 
forces, which doubtless grow very rapidly with diminish- 
ing distances, the thought lies nigh to ascribe to this cir- 
cumstance the deviations exhibited by the gases from the 
behavior assumed when establishing the above equation 
of condition (3a). We further conclude that these devia- 
tions become the smaller the more rarefied the gas, and 
that the condition is finally attained in which the molecules 
have passed beyond the mutual attraction of their spheres 
of action, or, to speak more exactly, in which these forces 
may be regarded as infinitesimal during the future changes 
of state of the gas ; in this sense we speak of an ideal gas, 
and for such a gas the differences, shown by experiments 
for the magnitudes ap and ay disappear, and both values 
should approach for all gases that particular determinate 
value of a which has been introduced into the equation of 
condition. 

Disregarding for the present the values given for car- 
bonic acid and nitrous oxide, and now directing our atten- 
tion to the first two of the above given four tabulations 
of Regnault's experimental results, we see that for at- 
mospheric air, hydrogen, and carbonic oxide the differ- 
ences between ap and ay are very small; if furthermore we 
consider that hydrogen has, other things being equal, the 
slightest density among all the gases, and that for it the 
two values ap and a^ differ least from one another and 
approximately show the value 273, then it seems thor- 
oughly justifiable that wc should assume this value, gen- 
erally, as the limiting value. The third of the above tab- 
ulations shows that Regnault found for atmospheric air, 
under the least pressure occurring in his experiments, that 
the value of ay turned out to be somewliat greater than 
274, which has caused some authors to assume this value 
as the limiting value. But the circumstance that the first 
limiting value is generally accepted, and furthermore that 
the assumption of the one or the other limiting value causes 
only an insignificant difference in the computations (such 
slight differences can always be neglected in technical 
investigations, and can be disregarded in most cases in the 
more refined phvsical discussions), is the reason why, in 
all future investigations, the limiting value 

a = 273 
(a =191.4) 



will be retained; this was done by Clausius in all his 
papers. 

If we substitute this limiting value in the equation of 
condition (3a), we get 

pv = B(273 -ft) 
(pv = B(459-f t) 

and from this it is evident that a new zero-point of the 
thermometric scale has been obtained which in a certain 
sense is prescribed by nuture herself. As the freezing- 
point of water at atmospheric pressure serves as a start- 
ing-i)oint for measuring the temperature t, according to 
Celsius, so that point of the thermometric scale lying 
273°C (491.4°F.) under the freezing point, can in like 
manner serve as the starting point for the measurement of 
temperature; we call this point the absolute zero, and the 
corresponding temperature a + t = 273 -f T (a -j- t = 
459.4 + t), the absolute temperature of the body in ques- 
tion. 

The equation of condition (3a) assumes that the volume 
v refers to the unit of weight of the gas in question; but if 
in the space V, G kilograms (G pounds) are enclosed, then 

V = Gv, 

and therefore if both members of equation (3a) are multi- 
plied by G we get 



Vp = GB(a-f t) 



(7) 



This equation is the handiest one for computing the weight 
of a gas enclosed in a given space of v. cbm. (V cu. ft.) at 
pressure p and temperature t, provided we know the con- 
stant B for the gas in question. 

If the capacity of the space V is just one cbm. (one cu. 
ft.), then G is the weight of a cubic unit of gas at the 
existing pressure p and its corresponding temperature i, 
and this weight we will, in what follows, always designate 
by r, and call it the specific weight of a gas. Equation 
(7) gives, therefore. 



- = B(a-f t), 

r 



(8) 



and from this follows, by combination with (3a), the fol- 
lowing relation between the specific volume v and the 
specific weight 



Vr=l 



(9) 



It deserves to be emphasized that a special meaning can 
be said to underlie the two forms of the equations of con- 
dition (3a) and (8). The product pv represents the 
equation of work which is necessary to fill or empty the 
space v; this work is accordingly proportional to the ab- 
solute temperature a -\- t. 

On the other hand, in equation (8) p : r represents the 
height of a column of gas whose specific weight is every- 
where r and which by means of its weight exerts upon 
every unit of area of its base the pressure p. 

If we assume that equation (8) holds good for a partic- 
ular gas, then for another gas. of a similar pressure p and 
the same temperature t, the specific weight r© and the con- 
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slant B will assume another value; if we designate these 
values respectively by r^ and Bo, then we also have 

— = Bo(a + t) 

To 

and if we divide this equation by equation (8) there 
follows 

r Bo 
- = - (10) 

To B 

This ratio, which in the future we will designate by c, 
is the weight of one gas relatively to the other. 

Hereafter the relative weight of gases will always be 
referred to hydrogen. It follows, therefore, from equa- 
tion (10) that 

Bo = B€ (11) 

from which it seems that the value Be is the same for all 
gases and that the equation of condition for gases, equation 
(3a), can also be written in the form 

pv€ = Bo(a + t) (3c) 

For dry atmospheric air Regnault found the specific 
weight r, i.e., the weight of a cubic meter (cu. ft.) of air 
measured in kilograms (pounds) at the temperature of 
0° C, and at the average barometric pressure of 760 mm. 
of mercury, to be 

r= 1.203187 kg. 
[r = 0.0807288 lb.] 

in the latitude of Paris. Since, according to Regnault 
the weight of 1 cbm. of mercury amounts to 13596 kg. 
(1 cu. ft. weighs 848.747 lb.), then the barometric pres- 
sure of' 760 mm. corresponds to a specific pressure of 
p = 0.760X 13596=10332.96 kg. (2116.31 lb. per sq. 
ft.), or, accurately enough, p= 10333 kg. to the square 
meter, which value will be hereafter designated as the 
" mean atmospheric pressure." Therefore with air 

P 
— = 7900.34 

r 

P 
—•=26215.03 , 

r 

and from equation (8), for t = (32°) and a = 273 
(491.4) we get 

B = 20.260 
(B = 53.340) 

On the basis of other experiments by Regnault the 
table on page 80 has been computed for those gases which 
more completely obey the given equation of condition. 

This table gives rise to some remarks. The products 
Be. therefore, of the values occurring in the last two 
columns, is the same for all the gases enumerated, and is 
422.595 (770.259) ; and moreover for the same pressure 
and volume the product Br is also the same for all gases 
and amounts to Br = 37.850 (Br ^4.30671), which 
value results directly from equation (8) for p= 10333 
(p = 2116.31) and t = (t = 32°). 

It is remarkable that the value of the first-mentioned 
product is almost equal to that of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat (424) (772.83). That these two values are 



perfectly equal cannot be proved with our present knowl- 
edge of the internal constitution of 

Table Ilia. — French Units 



Atmospheric Air.. 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nitric Oxide 

Carbonic Oxide . . 




kg. 
1.293187 
0.089566 = ( 
1.256163 
1.34284 
1.25090 



Oxygen j 1.429786 



Weight 
relatively 

to 
Hydrogen 



14.4384 

1. 
14.0250 
14.9929 
13.9662 
15.9635 



Value of 
B 



29.269 
422.591 
30.131 
28.186 
30.258 
26.472 



= (B ) 



Table Illb. — English Units 





Specific 
Weight 


Weight 

telativelv 

to 
Hydrogen 


Value of 
B 


Atmospheric 
Hydrogen . . 
Oxygen .... 
Nitroflren 


Air.. 


lb. 
0.0807288 
0.0055913— ( ) 
0.0892562 
0.0784175 
0.083828 
0.078089 


14.4384 
1. 

15.9635 
14.0250 
14.9928 
13.9662 


53.349 

770.259— (B, 
48.251 
54.920 
51.375 
55.151 


») 


Nitric Oxide 

Carlwnic Oxide . . 





bodies; nevertheless we can make use of this accidental 
coincidence, if we may so describe it, in certain approxi- 
mate computations. As the thermal equivalent of the unit 
of work (A) is reciprocal of tlie value 424 (772.83), we 
would have for hydrogen ABo = 1, and according to equa- 
tion (11) for every other gas 

ABc = 1 ; 

an equation of condition for gases could then be written in 
the form 

Apv€ = a + t (12) 

so that for all gases taken at the same temperature and 
at the same pressure the product vc would be the same, 
a result moreover which follows from the combination of 
equations (10) and (11); the product corresponds to 
specific volume of hydrogen, which becomes for atmos* 
pheric pressure 0° (32°) temperature 

1 
Vo = — = 11.1640 cbm. 

To 
1 

Vo = — = 178.85 

To 

Of special importance, however, is the following re- 
mark. If we consider the numerical values of the second 
column in the preceding table, leaving out atmospheric air, 
which is a mixture of gases, we see that these are almost 
exactly equal to the half values of the so-called molecular 
weights of the gases in question. 

If we designate for tlie diflTcrent chemical elements E,, 
E.J, etc., the corresponding atomic weights by e,, e,, e^,, etc., 
and if we assume that the molecule of anv chemical com- 
bination consists of n, atoms of the first element E,, of n, 
atoms of the second element Eo, etc., then the molecular 
weight of this body is 

m = njCi -|- n2e2 -|- n^e^ -|- . . . , 
or simply 

m = 2('ne) (13) 



EQUATION OF CONDITION FOR GASES 



For the elements considered in the following investigations 
the atomic weights are as follows: 



Hydrogen (H) 
Oxygen (O) . 
Nitrogen (N) 



• • • • 



e= 1 
16 
14 



Carbon (C) e 

Chlorine (CI) .... 
Sulphur (S) 



12 

35.5 

32 



We therefore have for 



Steam (HjO) m 

Ammonia Vapor (NHg) . . . m 

Sulphuric Acid (SOj) m 

Carbonic Acid (CO^) m 



2X 1 + 1 X 16 
1 X 14 + 3X 1 
1 X 32 + 2 X 16 
1 X 12 + 2 X 16 



18 
17 
64 
44 



In the last tabulation, all the gases enumerated are dia- 
tomic; if we designate the molecular weight of hydrogen 
by mo (mo ^2), then the gases there designated by m 
appear to coincide almost exactly with the values m : mo 
of the following tabulation; it was Gay-Lussac who first 
called attention to this coincidence. The agreement also 
exists with all other gases. Now if we utilize the value 
c = m:mo in equation (11), the constant B of the equa- 
tion of condition of a gas becomes 



B„mo 845.182 



B = = 



m 



m 



(14) 



Bomo 
B = = 



m 



1540.52 



m 



provided we substitute the hydrogen values Bo == 422.591 
(770.259) andmo = 2. 

Table IV 



Com- Molec- 
posi- ' ular 
tion ' Weight 




Hydrogen .... 

Oxygen 

i Nitrogen 

Nitric Oxide . . 
' Carbonic Oxide 


O, 
No 

NO 
CO 


2 — mo 
32 
28 
30 
28 


422.591 
26.412 
30.185 
28.173 
30.185 


770.26 
48.14 
55.02 
51.35 
55.02 



These values of B are in satisfactory agreement with 
the values given on page 80 and directly determined from 
experiments. The Utilization of relation (14) in the 
equation of condition gives 

Apmv = A Bonio(a + t), (15) 

in which Ab„mo= 1.9933; this magnitude would be 2 if 
we were to assume B„ as identical with 424 (772.83), as 
recently suggested. But at any rate the foregoing equa- 
tion shows that with the same pressure and the same tem- 
perature the product mv is the same for all gases. If we 
replace the specific volume v by the specific weight nij 
then from what has preceded we have for two different 
gases the relation 



m, 



m. 



U6) 



Now if we imagine that there exist in a space V at one 
time n^ molecules of a gas of the molecular weight m^^ and 
at another time in the same space nj molecules of the 
molecular weight m^, the ratio of the weights G^ and G3 of 
the two quantities of gas is 

Gj n^mi^ 



Go njmo 
On the other hand we also have 

G, Vr, r, 



G. 



Vr, 



The combination of the two equations gives 



njmi n^mj 



and, comparing this with equation (16) we draw the 
conclusion that n^ = n.^, must be true. It follows, there- 
fore, that equal volumes of different gases at the same 
pressure and the same temperature possess the same num- 
ber of molecules. 

This is Avogadro's law, which is one of the most impor- 
tant foundation stones of the Chemistry of to-day. 

Gas Mixtures 

-The investigations concerning the behavior of mixtures, 
mechanical mingling of various gases, are of importance 
for certain technical problems, and their closer examina- 
tion is therefore justified. If in a space V there exist two 
gases, one weighing G, kg. (lb.) and the other Go kg. (lb.) 
and if the temperature of the two gases and that of 
their mixture is equal to t, and if moreover the constant 
B of the equation of condition is equal to B| and to Bj 
of the constituent gases, and if finally the pressure of the 
one gas is p, and of the pj, then we have, according to 
equation (7), the two relations 

Vp, = G,B,(a + T) and Vp, = G,B,(a + t),. .(17) 

because, according to a well-known law, the one gas ex- 
pands in the space just as if the second were not present; 
adding these two equations we get 

Vp=(G,B,+G3B,)(a + t) (18) 

where p equals the sum of the pressure p^ and p^, which 
sum can be a matter of direct observation. 

If V is the specific volume of the mixture, and 
G = G^ + Gjj its total weight, then we have also V = Gv, 
and from the foregoing formulas there follows for the 
mixture 

.j^B^ + GoB 



pv = 



(a + t) 



T, T^ 



G, + G, J 

If we designate the coefficient of (a + t) in the right 
member by Bm, then, just as for a simple gas, we have 
for the mixture 

pv — =B„, (a + t) 

for which the constant Bm is determined by 

BjCfi + GoB., 
B„, = '-^ (10) 

G, + a 
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We at once recognize that this law is true for more than 
two gases^ and that in such a case we get for the mixture 
the general relation 

2(GB) 
Bcn = (19a) 

2(G) 

The pressures of the separate gases in the mixture are 
easily obtained if we divide equations (17) by equation 
(18); we then get respectively 

Pi ('i^i P-* GoBj 

_ = and — = . . (20) 

p G^B, + O2B2 p G,Bi + GoB, 

which proposition can easily be transferred to the case in 
which more than two gases are present. 

If the constant Bm for a mixture of two gases has been 
determined by observation, then the proportions of the 
mixture can easily be determined from equation (19). 

If the weight of the two gases is G = Gi + Gj, we 
have 

Gj Gi 

G G'' 

and we can directly determine from equation (19) 



(21) 



If we utilize these two formulas in equation (20), we get 
the pressure p^ of the one gas and pg of the other gas 
from the equations 

p, (B„. — B.) B, G,B, 



G. 


Bm 


B„ 


and 


G, 
G 


B, 


Bm 


G 


B, 


— B, 


B, 


B. 



m 



and 



p (Bj — B,) Bm — GB 
P2 (B, — Bn,) B._. Go Bo 



(B, — Bo) Bm 



Gb 



m 



(22) 



The most important case of gas mixture is presented by 
atmospheric air, which is composed of nitrogen and oxygen 
for air, therefore, the foregoing values can easily be com- 
puted. According to the tabulation on page 80 we have 
for nitrogen B^^ 30.131 (51'.920), for oxygen Bo = 
26.472 (1.8.251) and for atmospheric air Bm = 29.269 
(03.31-9). From equation (21) therefore follows, for air, 

Gi Go 

_ = 0.764 1. and — = 0.2356 
G G 

Accordingly atmosplieric air is composed by weight of 
76.44% nitrogen and 23.56% oxygen. 

Equations (22) on the other hand give 

Pi V2 

,— = 0.7860 and — = 0.2131 

P P 

According to the recent investigations by Lord Rayleigh 
and William Ramsay atmospheric air does not consist 
solely of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, but also of 
other hitherto unknown gases, and each of tliem mona- 
tomic, which, as new chemical elements, have received the 



names Helium, Neon, Argon, Krypton, and Xenon; of 
these the first mentioned has been already subjected to a 
closer chemical and physical examination. This highly 
interesting discovery is one of the most important results 
which the production of liquid air has rendered possible. 
In the technical investigation of atmospheric air, only con- 
sidered in the present treatise, we may neglect these tiny 
admixtures of other gases. 

At the pressure p of atmospheric air, corresponding, for 
example, to an observed reading of the barometer, we have 
78.69% of the pressure due to nitrogen and 21.3% due to 
oxygen, provided the proportions of the mixture of at- 
mospheric air are invariable and correspond exactly to the 
values just computed. According to recent investigations 
the proportion of our atmospheric mixture is subject to 
variations, to be sure between narrow limits; consequently 
the just computed pressure ratios vary somewhat; but con- 
cerning this variation no conclusion can be drawn from 
the observation of the total pressure p, that is, of the 
variable reading of the barometer. 

Chemists usually compare gases by their volumes at the 
same pressure and the same temperature, and not by 
weights. 

In the present case G, kg. (lbs.) of the one gas at the 
pressure p and the temperature t has the volume V,, and 
the G2 kg. (lbs.) of the other gas would occupy the volume 
Vo at this pressure p and temperature t, and for these 
gases the relations would subsist: 

V,p = G,B, (a + t) and Vop = GoB^ (a + t) ; 

and from the addition of the two equations, and because 
Vj -[" Vo = V represents the total volume, we would get 

Vp=(G,B, + G,B,) (a + t), 

and according to equation (19) 

Vp — Gb„,(a + t). 

If we use this as a divisor for the two preceding equations, 
we get the proportions of the mixture by volume: 



V, G,B, V, G,Bo 

— = and — = 

V GB„, V (;b 



(23) 



m 



But these expressions are identical with the pressure 
proportions of equation (22). 

From these computations it follows, for example, that 
atmospheric air consists by volume of 78.69% nitrogen 
and 21.31% oxygen. 

If we can conceive the mixture to consist of any number 
of gases and designate by G the total weight (G), we get, 
according to equation (19a), 

GBm = 2(GB). 

Moreover, if S designates the relative weight of the 
mixture with respect to hydrogen, and if likewise Bp 
are the relative weights of the individual gases, then, ac- 
cording to equation (11). 

Bo 
B = — 



and by analogy 



B„ 

Bm == 

Cm 



EQUATION OF CONDITION FOR GASES 



where Bo = 422.591 (770.259); the foregoing formula 
gives, therefore, 



G 



Cm 



Gi G2 G3 

= - + - + -+ . . ., 



from which 



2(G) 



«m = 



(7) 



(24) 



From equation (3c), namely, 

pVmCm = Bo(a + t) 

we then get the specific volume Vm of the mixture for the 
given pressure p and the known temperature t. 

Of especial importance in technology are the gas mix- 
tures which explode by ignition, either by means of gas 
flames or by the electric spark, and thus enter into chemi- 
cal combination. There we must distinguisli whether the 
gas mixture, say of two gases, has been so chosen that 
there results from tlie two gases one single gas of definite 
chemical constitution, or whether there is an excess. of one 
gas on hand and consequently the ignition results in a new 
gas mixture made up of the excess of the one gas and 
the chemical combination of the remainder with the other 
gas. 

As we must enter more fully into this question later on 
in the treatise, we will only briefly elucidate the first case. 
Let us assume 

chemical combination of the elements. .£, £2 £3 . . . 

of which the atomic weights are e, e, e^ . . . 

and furthermore let • nj nj n^ . . . 

represent the number of atoms existing respectively in the 
elementary gases before the chemical combination is ef- 
fected, when the molecular weights of the individual gasos 
will be mi = n, e^, mj = UoCo, etc., and these values will 
enter equation in place of the weights G,, Go, etc. 
We therefore have 

2(G) =nie| + noCg + . . . =2(ne) 



and 



(tK' 



\ e 

= — + -^'+ . . . 



Now for the elements the relative weights c (with re- 
spect to hydrogen) are identical with the atomic weights, 
consequently the last formula gives simply 



.(^)=.(„ 



) 



and hence we have from equation (24) the relative weight 
2 of the mixture 

2(ne) 

5(n) 

But (ne) signifies tlie molecular weight m of the chem- 
ical combination in question, and (n) is the number n 
of the atoms of which this consists; therefore the relative 
weight of the mixture simply 



Cm 



m 



n 



(25) 



while the relative weight c of the corresponding chem- 
ical combination is 



m 



m. 



(26) 



where mo = 2 is the molecular weight of hydrogen. If 
Vm is the specific volume of the mixture and v that of thr^ 
chemical combination, then, according to equation (3c), 
we have for the same pressure and temperature the 
relation, 

V€ = Vm €m 

and from this follows with the utilization of the preceding 
values putting m© = 2, 



:m 



m 



c n (27) 

From this we can draw the conclusion as to the change of 
volume when the mixture is converted by ignition, or by 
simply heating, into a chemical combination, provided that 
at the end the initial pressure and the initial temperature 
are again restored. 

Moreover, constant B of the equation of condition can be 
found from equation (11): 

Bo 
for the mixture Bm = n — 

m 

B, 

for the chemical combination B = 2 — 

m 

Of course it is here assumed that the chemical combination 
in a state of vapor obeys the equation of condition of gases. 
In diatomic gases, for which n = 2, no change of volume 
occurs, as equation (27) shows. When a union of nitro- 
gen and oxj'gen takes place in the proportions correspond- 
ing to the chemical compound nitric oxide (NO) we have 
the value of B the same for the mechanical mixture as for 
the chemical combination. 

By weight, moreover, the mixture is composed as fol- 
lows: 



O, 



G 



n, 



m 



no 



G, 



i > 



G 



^2» 

m G 



n. 



m 



• • • • • 



(28) 



By volume, on the other hand, it is composed as per 
equation (2.3), when we consider that, according to equa- 
tion (11), B„ = B,c, ; Brt = B^.Cm, etc., also B<, = B, 
and M'e have besides Cj = c,, c^, = c.^,, etc. ; then 



'm ni> 



V, Ui v., \\.^ V3 n^ 

= €m; = Cm; = €m 

V m V m V m 



(29) 



These last expressions at the same time indicate, as com- 
parison of equation (23) with equations (22) shows, in 
what proportion tlie individual gases contribute in the way 
of pressure to the total pressure p of the mixture; we 
therefore also have 



n, 



n.. 



Pa "3 



— = — m; — = — m; — = — m (30) 

p m po m p m 
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Thus we have, say, for a mixture of hydrogen and o?:y- 
gen in the proportions necessary to form water, that is, 
for the so-called detonating gas, the relative weight of this 
gas cm = 6, according to equation (25) and that of the 
vapor of water (considered to be highly superheated) 
after explosion to be c = 9, because, according to the 
chemical formula of water, HjO, the number of atoms 
n = 3 and the molecular weight of the water is 

in = n,ei + n2e2 = 2 X 1 + 1 X 16= 18. 

The constant B of the equation of condition for deto- 
nating gas is 



B„ 422.501 

Bni = — = = 70.432 

6 6 



770.259 



= 128.377 



and that for the vapor of water, of course considered in 
the state in which it can be regarded as a gas, is 



B„ 
B = — = 46.954 
9 



I. 



770.250 



I 



1 
= 85.584}- 

J 



The ratio of the volumes of this steam and of the deto- 
nating .gas is^ according to equation (27), 

V 2 



m 



therefore a marked reduction of volume is connected with 
the explosion, provided the product is brought back to the 
same pressure and the same temperature. 

The mixture (detonating gas) and also this vapor of 
water are, according to equation (28), composed by 
weight as follows: 



Gi ni 2 1 

G m 18 9 



G^ Tit 1 8. 

— = — e2 = — X 16 = - 
G m 18 9. 



On the other hand the composition of the mixture deton- 
ating gas) by volume, according to equation (29), is • 

Vi n, 2 2 

V m 18 3 
and 

V2 n^ 1 1 

— = — €„, = — X6 = - 

V m 18 3 

The same values exist for the pressure proportions. If 
p is the pressure of the mixture, then the pressure of the 
hydrogen is Pi = % p, and that of the oxygen is 
P2 = % p. 

In the same way we can find for ammonia, NH^j, the 
number of atoms to be n = 4, and the molecular weight 
m=17. This compound is of technical importance be- 
cause of its application in refrigerating machines. For 
the mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen in the correspond- 
ing proportions we have cm = 17/4, and for the chemical 
compound in the form of ammonia we have c == 1 7/2 ; the 
volumetric ratio between this steam and the mixture is 

V 1 



The constant of the equation of condition for the mix- 
ture is Bm = 99.432 (181.24), and for the vapor of am- 
monia (highly super-heated) B = 49.716 (30.618). By 
weight the mixture consists of Hi? nitrogen and 'Hi hydro- 
gen; on the other hand, by volume it consists of I/4 nitro- 
gen and % hydrogen ; the pressures of the two elementary 
gases in the mixture likewise possess the same ratio to 
each other. 

It deserves to be emphasized that the just calculated 
values of B for the vapors of water and of ammonia have 
no technical value. These vapors, considered as subject 
to the equation of condition for gases, show too great 
deviations within the limits for which they are employed. 
In the investigations concerning the behavior of vapors 
we will return to this question. 

Specific Heat of Gases 

The quantity of heat which is necessary to raise one 
kilogram (1 lb.) of water from 0° C. (32° F.) to 1° C. 
(33° F.) is the unit of heat and constitutes the unit for 
heat measurement (it is known as the calorie in the French 
system of units, and as the British thermal unit in the 
English system) ; the quantity of heat dQ needed to heat 
water from 0° C. (32° F.) an amount dt is therefore 
dQ = dt. 

In order to heat a unit of weight of any other body 
from any initial temperature t an amount dt (and here we 
will consider solid or fluid bodies), the quantity of heat 
needed will be different and is simply written as 



dQ = c dt 



(31) 



m 



2 



here assuming that for the body in question the factor c is 
determined b}-^ experiment. Tlie value c is called the 
specific heat of this bodj', and therefore represents the 
ratio 

dQ 

dt 

namely, the ratio of the quantity of heat which the body 
absorbs for a change of temperature dt, compared with 
that needed by an equal mass of water for the same rise of 
temperature; in so doing, however, it is expressly under- 
stood that the water has the initial temperature 0° C. 
(32° F.), for which condition c=l, while the body in 
question has for the initial temperature any value of t 
(but assumed as known), because experiments have shown 
the specific heat c to vary with the temperature, that is, 
have shown c to be a function of t. Tliis variability with 
the initial temperature is also manifested by water. This 
is the reason that in the above comparison water was taken 
at the initial temperature of 0° C. (32° F.), for thus only 
can a reliable basis for comparison be established. 

We have just compared the unit of weight of a body 
with the unit of weight of water, and therefore c is also 
called the specific heat for equal weiglit or weiglit capacity. 

We might also have taken a cubic unit, cubic meter (cu. 
ft.) of the body and compared it witli a cubic unit of water 
at 0° C. (32° F.) witli respect to its lieat absorption for 
the increment of temperature dt, and tlien we would be 
dealing with specific heat for equal volume, or volume 
capacity. 
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But the one kind of specific heat can easily be deter- 
mined from the other. 

Let r be the specific weight of the body, i.e., the weight 
of a cu. meter of the body measured in kg. (the weight of 
a cu. ft. of the body measured in lbs.) and if ro is the 
specific weight of water (ro= 1000) (ro = 62.425), then 
the body will need the quantity of heat ro cdt for the rise 
of temperature dt, and the water will need the quantity of 
heat rodt starting from 0° C. (32° F.) ; the ratio w of the 
two is therefore 



fa) 



(32) 



and that is the specific heat for equal volumes; it is ob- 
tained by multiplying the specific heat c, for equal weight, 
by the quotient r:ro, i.e., by the relative weight of the 
body with respect to water. 

The foregoing presentation of the older works on Phy- 
sics must, however, be extended according to the theory of 
Thermodynamics, for the quantity of heat needed by the 
body for the temperature rise dt is by no means solely 
dependent on this rise and on its initial temperature. The 
temperature is a function of the pressure and volume of 
the body, and as the body experiences a change of volume, 
while it is receiving heat under the external pressure p, 
there must be considered here the external work performed 
by, or expended on, the body. The quantity of heat which 
can be imparted for a certain change of state depends upon 
the path along which the body is passed from the initial to 
the given final condition, and that there must be an infinite 
number of such passages, and equation (31) has there- 
fore, in principle, no general validity, but presupposes in 
its application a perfectly definite law of change of the 
external pressure p with the volume v of the body. For 
gases this law will appear in subsequent developments; 
but for every other relation between p and v during heat 
supply equation (31) will have no meaning. It is so with 
solid and liquid bodies, only with the difference that for 
such bodies the general law of the changes of state for 
which equation (31 ) is true is not even known, because the 
so-called equation of condition of solid and liquid bodies 
has not yet been found; this much can be regarded as cer- 
tain, that equation (31) can only be used with such solid 
and liquid bodies as experience during heating computa- 
tions, because in this case the outer work is of no account. 
With gases, heating is in general accompanied with con- 
siderable changes of volume, and therefore from the be- 
ginning the difference could not be disregarded; conse- 
quently even before the question was clarified by Thermo- 
dynamics two kinds of heating of gases were distinguished 
from each other; the heating of the gas was considered as 
taking place under constant pressure or under constant 
volume; in the first case let the quantity of heat for the 
rise of temperature dt of the gas be 

dQp — Cpdt, (33) 

and in the other case, let 



dQv = Cvdt, 



(34) 



where the subscript p or v indicates which magnitude is 

supposed to be constant during the heat supply considered. 

We call Cp the specific heat of the gas under constant 



pressure, and Cv that under constant volume, and really we 
ought to add, in both cases, for equal weight, as a kg. (lb.) 
of the gas was compared with a kg. (lb.) of the water; but 
this supplementary remark is unnecessary, for in all 
Thermodynamic investigations the unit weight of the 
bodies in question is assumed, and it is only in exceptional 
cases that the unit of volume is considered. 

Moreover the two cases of heating of the gas just men- 
tioned will in the future investigations appear as only 
special cases of a general law; but for the questions to be 
treated here these two cases are of marked significance, 
because the values Cp and Cv for the different gases have 
been determined by experiment. 

The first reliable experiments with respect to the value 
Cp, the specific heat of gases under constant pressure, we 
again owe to Regnault. The following tabulation gives 
the values of Cp and of the product rcp where r is the 
specific weight, that is, the weight of a cubic unit of the 
gas for those particular gases which obey ' sufficiently 
closely the above equation of condition. If we divide the 
latter product rcp by the specific weight ro=1000 
(ro = 62.126), we get for the corresponding gas, as was 
already explained, the specific heat under constant pres- 
sure for equal volumes. 

Table V 



French re, 



Atmospheric Air . 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Nitric Oxide. . . . 
Carbonic Oxide . . 



0.2375 
3.4090 
0.2175 
0.2438 
0.2317 
0.2450 



0.3071 
0.3053 
0.3110 
0.3062 
0.3114 
0.3065 



English re, 



0.01017 
0.01906 
0.01941 
0.01912 
0.01942 
0.01913 



We see that the specific weight Cp is different for the 
different gases, but that hydrogen stands out in a remark- 
able fashion; its specific heat is, as other experiments also 
show, even greater than any solid or liquid body. 

It is different with the values rCp of the last column, 
which are nearly equal for the given gases, as was early 
recognized by Delaroche and Berard; the smallest value 
appears with hydrogen, and as this gas, according to ex- 
perience, stands nearest to the perfect gas, we conclude, 
in accordance with the supposition under which the equa- 
tion of condition was derived, that any individual gas 
deviates more from these suppositions the greater the devi- 
ation of its value rcp from that belonging to hydrogen. 
But for the gases just adduced the deviations are so insig- 
nificant that for this reason also we can utilize the equation 
of condition with all of them. If we assume complete 
equality of the values rCp then we may conclude that for 
equal volumes all gases require the same quantity of heat 
for the same rise of temperature under constant pressure, 
which proposition according to Avogadro's law, can also be 
extended to the molecules themselves. 

But the investigations of Regnault concerning the 
specific heat of gases under constant pressure have led to 
still other results which are important for the discussions 
which are to follow. 

First of all, his extended experiments show that for 
atmospheric air, hydrogen, and carbonic acid the specific 
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heat is independent of the pressure^ and that therefore the 
unit of weight of every one of these gases needs always 
the same quantity of heat for the rise of temperature dt 
under a constant but arbitrary pressure, whatever the 
volume may happen to be; this is true even of carbonic 
acid, which in other respects by no means obeys the equa- 
tion of condition of gases. Furthermore it has been sliown 
that for atmospheric air and hydrogen the specific heat Cp 
is a constant quantity between wide temperature limits 
(-30° C. to 200° C.) (-22° F. to 392° F.). On the 
other hand the specific heat of carbonic acid grows not 
inconsiderably with rising temperatures. From this the 
conclusion has been drawn that for the gases mentioned in 
the above tabulations and which were formerly designated 
as the permanent gases, the specific heat under constant 
pressure witliin the ordinary pressure and temperature 
limits (which alone are to be considered for the present), 
may be regarded as independent of the pressure and tem- 
perature, and therefore considered as a constant value. 
But for high pressure and for high temperature, even for 
low temperatures at which the gas approaches the liquid 
condition, we must give up this assumption. 

So far as the specific heat of gases under constant 
volume (cv) is concerned, no direct determination has yet 
been successfully made, but by different experimental 
methods the ratio 



k = — 



(35) 



of the specific heats Cp and Cv has been determined; the 
most important of these methods we will discuss more 
fullv later on. 

According to the formula given by Laplace for the 
velocity of sound which contains this value K there was 



determined for on the average 1.403; for the velocity of 
sound is accurately known in air. Dulong found from ex- 
periments of the oscillations of gases in pipes, for at- 
mospheric air K= 1.4*21, for carbonic oxide K= 1.428^ 
and for carbonic acid K = 1.338, but then these experi- 
ments show certain imperfections. 

More exact experiments of a similar sort^ using the 
procedure given by Kundt, are due to Wiillner, who de- 
serves the credit of taking account at the same time of the 
influence of the temperature. Among other results 
Wiillner found corresponding temperatures of 0° C. 
(32° F.) to 100° C. (212° F.) for atmospheric air 
K = 1.4053 and K= 1.4029 respectively, and also for 
carbonic acid he found K= 1.4032 and K = 1.3946 re- 
spectively. 

According to other experimental methods, differing but 
little from each other in principle and which will be 
touched upon later in this treatise, there was found for 
atmospheric air by Clement 1.356, by Masson 1.419, and 
by Hirn 1.384, by Weisbach 1.402, by Cazin 1.410, and by 
Rontgen 1.405. 

Other careful and recent experiments by Lummer and 
Pringsheim have given for atmospheric air K = 1.4015, 
for hydrogen 1.4084, for oxygen 1.3962, and for carbonic 
acid 1.2961. As a mean value we will hereafter take 

K= 1.410, 

and will assume that this magnitude, as well as Cp, is inde- 
pendent of temperature and pressure under ordinary con- 
ditions. Then, according to equation (35), the specific 
heat Cv, under constant volume becomes constant. For 
atmospheric air, the technically most important gas, there 
is given Cp = 0.2375 ; consequently when K = 1.410 there 
follows Cv = 0.1684. 



CHAPTER II 



THE BEHAVIOR OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES DURING IGNITION 



In order to embrace all cases which arise, let us suppose 
a combustible gas to consist of n, atoms of carbon (C), n^ 
atoms of hydrogen (H), n^ atoms of oxygen (O), and n^ 
atoms of nitrogen (N), then the chemical notation for this 
gas is 

If we designate in their order the atomic weights of the 
several elements C, H, O, and N by e,, Co, e,,, and e^, then 
the molecular weight m of the contemplated gas is 



m = n^e, H-noCj + n^e^^ H-n^e^ = (ne) ; 

here we mav substitute 

e = 1 2, e.^, = 1 , 63=16, 64 = 1 4-. 



(2) 



The constant B of the equation of condition of this gas, 
namely, of the equation pv = BT, can be found from rela- 
tion (14) 

Bm = Bom, 



'o^ 



where the factors in the right member refer to hydrogen; 
now since mo = 2 and because we can use with sufficient 
accuracy B„ == 42 1 for all the following investigations, we 
can determine B from the equation 



ABm = 2, 



(3) 



and then, for a given pressure p and given temperature T. 
immediately find the specific volume v of this gas from 
the equation of condition. 

Now let this gas be mixed with another gas which con- 
sists of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen in the propor- 
tion of a kg. (lb.) of oxygen and by kg. (lb.) of nitrogen 
in the unit of weight; let q kg. (lb.) of nitrogen be em- 
ployed with one kg. (lb.) of the given gas, which can be 
designated as combustible gas. If we assume m kg. (lb.) 
of the last-mentioned gas, then the total mixture consists 
of m kg. (lb.) combustible gas, q m a kg. (lb.) of oxygen, 
and q m b kg. (lb.) of nitrogen. 

The constant B of the equation of condition for the com- 
bustible gas follows from equation (.*J), the constants for 
oxygen and nitrogen are to be taken from the table on p. 
80; hence the constant Bm, which corresponds to the 
total mixture, is found from equation (19a), 



AM 



+ (26.472a + 30.131b)q 



Bm 



q+1 



W 



2 



Am 



+ (48.251a + 54.920b)q 



Bm 



q + i 



Moreover, if for the combustible gas the specific heat at 
constant pressure is Cp, and Cv that for constant volume, 
and if c'p and c'v designate similar values for the whole 
mixture, we get from equations (>3a) and (14a) 



Cp + (0.2175a + 0.24S8b)q 



and 



q+1 
Cv + (0.1551a + 0.1727b)q 



(5) 



q + 1 (6) 

by utilizing the values given. If the mixture supplied to 
the combustible gas is ordinary atmospheric air, then we 
may substitute in the preceding formulas, according to 
a = 0.2356 and b = 0.7644; on the other hand if pure 
oxygen instead of air is added we n st substitute a = 1 
and b = 0. 

This gas mixture is now to be ignited, if the combustion 
is a perfect one the carbon burns to carbonic acid, the 
hydrogen burns to water, and the result is a new gas 
mixture consisting of carbonic acid, steam, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, provided the temperature after combustion is so 
high that the resulting water is present as vapor. Since 
one atom of carbon takes up two atoms of oxygen when 
changing to carbonic acid (COg) i.e., when e^ kg. (lb.) 
carbon requires 2e., kg. (lb.) oxygen, then on the whole 
the n, atoms of carbon in the gas considered require 2n,e3 
kg. (lb.) of oxygen and the weight G, of carbonic acid, 
resulting from combustion, amounts to 

G, = n, (e, + 2e,) kg. (lb.) (7a) ' 

On the other hand when water (H^O) is formed there will 
lie a half atom of oxygen for every atom of hydrogen, or 
for Cj kg. (lb.) there will be needed OS.e.^ of oxygen; as the 
contemplated gas possesses n., atoms its combustion will 
require 0.5n^,e., kg. (lb.) of oxygen; hence the weight G^ 
of the resulting water amounts to 



Go = n., (cg + 0.5e.,) kg. (lb.) 



(7b) 



11 



Further, if in the contemplated gas, there are present, 
according to equation (2), n.,e., kg. (lb.) of oxygen, the 
added mixture contains qma kg. (lb.) of oxygen. The 
weight G., of the oxygen left over is therefore 

G.5 = n^^e., -f qma — 2n,e., — 0.5n.,e, kg. (lb). . . . (7c) 
Finally the weight G^ of the nitrogen, at the end of com- 
bustion, i^ 

G,= (n,e, + qnib)kg. (lb.) (7d) 

because the nitrogen effects no changes. The addition of 
the four preceding weights, when we consider equation 
(2), again leads, as it ought, to the value m (q + 1), i.e., 
to the weight of the whole mixture before combustion. 
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Now taking in order the four gases^ carbonic acid, 
steam, oxygen, and nitrogen, we have for the correspond- 
ing constants B of the equation of condition: 

19.204, 46.U54, 26.472, and 30.131 
(35.003, 85.583, 48.251, and 54.9^.0), 

furthermore the specific heats at constant pressure (Cp) are 
0.2169, 0.4805, 0.2175, and 0.2438, 

and the specific heats at constant volume (cp) 

0.1718 0.3695, 0.1551, and 0.1727; 

then we can calculate for the mixture resulting from the 
combustion from the formulas given, 

(Gcp) (Gcv) 
= c, = (8) 



(GB) 
B = c. 



(G) (G) (G) 

while the similar values before ignition were calculated 
above and designated by Bn,, Cp', and Cv'. 

If the pressure, specific volume, and temperature before 
ignition are p', v' and T', and after it p, v, and T, then 
the relations 

pv = BT and p'v' = Bn»T', 
hold. 

If we suppose the pressure and temperature after com- 
bustion to be brought back to the values which they pos- 
sessed before ignition, then the last two expressions give 



B 



B 



(9) 



m 



and from this we can conclude whether a change of vol- 
ume is connected with combustion. 

To be sure the given calculations lay no claim to great 
accuracy because just for carbonic acid and for steam the 
above-given specific heats are uncertain, particularly for 
carbonic acid, for which these magnitudes vary with the 
temperature; neither are the two vapors subject to the 
equation of condition for gases, and here it is especially 
the vapor of water for which it is only permissible at low 
pressures and high temperatures to assume that it follows 
the law of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac. 

The combustible gases have usually atmospheric tem- 
perature before ignition; then if we lead the gas mixture, 
after combustion, back to the initial temperature, the 
water will no longer be present in the form of vapor but 
will appear almost completely condensed; as the water 
volume is almost infinitesimal in comparison with the other 
gases it would have been more correct in determining B 
from equation (8) to have substituted G._, = 0, for the 
weight of the steam present after combustion, in place of 
the weight given by equation (7b). 

Equation (7c) gives rise to a special remark bearing on 
the weight of oxygen left over after combustion and en- 
ables us to calculate it. If we substitute Gy = we get 
here, from the relation 

qma= (2ni -f" ^'^Ha — "3)63 (10) 

the minimum weight q of the mixture composed of oxygen 
and nitrogen which must be supplied for the combustion 
of 1 kg. (lb.) of gas in order to effect combustion. If 



this mixture consists of atmospheric air, we must sub- 
stitute, as was mentioned above, a = 0.2356, while we 
must assume a = 1 when pure oxygen is used. 

Let us assume as a special case that the principal con- 
stituent, namely marsh gas (light hydrocarbon), is to be 
burned with a supply of atmospheric air. For this gas 
we have the chemical formula CH^; therefore, according 
to equation (1), nj = 1, n;, = 4, n.j = 0, and hence, ac- 
cording to equation (2), the molecular weight is 

m=l X 12-f 4 X 1 = 16, 

and according to equation (3) the constant B of the equa- 
tion of condition is 

B = 53.000 (B = 96.604). 

From equation (10) then follows, because e3= 16, 

qa = 4 

For complete combustion, therefore, at least 4 kg. (lb.) 
of pure oxygen must be supplied for 1 kg. (lb.) of marsh 
gas; the minimum of the atmospheric air necessary is, on 
the other hand (because a =^ 0.2356), 

q= 16.978 kg. (lb.) 

Let us now assume that in reality 1 kg. (lb.) of this 
gas is, before ignition, mixed with q = 24 kg. (lb.) of 
atmospheric air, as we must assume for marsh gas 
Cp = 0.5929 and Cv = 0.4680, there is found from equa- 
tions (4), (5), and (6), page 11, for the total mixture 
before ignition. 

Bm = 30.218 (Bin = 55.079), Cp' = 0.2518, Cy' = 0.1872, 

— =1.345. 

Cv' 

If we have m = 16 kg. (lb.) of marsh gas before ignition, 
the total weight of the mixture will be 

m(q+ 1)= 400 kg. (lb.) 

If we substitute the given values in equations (7a) to 
(7d) we get, after combustion: Gj =: 44 kg. (lb.) of car- 
bonic acid; Gg = 36 kg. (lb.) of water, G3 = 26.47 kg. 
(lb.) of oxygen, and G^ = 293.53 kg. (lb.) of nitrogen. 
From equations (8) therefore follows, for the whole mix- 
ture resulting from the combustion, 

B = 30.201 (B = 55.018), Cp = 0.2604, Cv = 0.1891, 

Cp 

— = 1.377 



The values differ but little from those M'hich belong to 
the mixture before combustion. In this comparison the 
water present is regarded as a vapor; now if in conse- 
quence of subsequent cooling of the products of combus- 
tion it had become liquid, we should get B = 25.975 
(47.345) ; in the first case, for the same pressure and the 
same temperature, the volumes before and after combus- 
tion, v' and V, will, according to equation (9), be almost 
exactly equal; in the second case there M'ill be a contrac- 
tion and we shall have v — 0.859 v'. 



CHAPTER III 



THE GASEOUS MIXTURE 



Aircraft Motors of the past and present are constructed 
only for the use of volatile liquid fuels, such as gasoline, 
benzol and alcohol, and as benzol and alcohol have only 
been used experimentally, their use will not be considered 
from a technical viewpoint. However, it is quite prob- 
able that in the future development of aviation, motors 
will be constructed to use these fuels and possibly also 
crude oil, tar oil and heavy fuel oils. 

Gasoline or Petrol 

Gasoline is a colorless liquid possessing a very small 
viscosity and is produced by fractional distillation of 
Natural Crude Oil. (Note Table I.) The distillation 
temperatures are between 70° and 120° Cent., and the 
density of the fluid is from .636 to .730. 

The gasoline is a hydro carbon mixture composed of 
chemical series Cn H 2n -f~ ^ and the principal elements 
are (n is the number of atoms in the molecule), 

Pentane C5 H 12 

Hexane C6 H 14 

Heptane C7 H 16 

The density of the fuel is the ratio of the weight of a 
unit volume at 59° F. (15"^ Cent.) to the same volume of 
water at 39.2° F. (4° Cent). 

The coeflicient of expansion of the liquid volume is the 
variation produced by a change in temperature of 1.8° V. 
a° Cent.). 

The latent heat of Vaporization is the quantity of heat 
required to transform a liquid into a vapor at the boiling 
tem|>erature, under a pressure of one atmosphere, and is 
evaluated in Heat Units or Calories. 

The standard Heat Units are the British Thermal Unit 
(B.T.U.) and' the Calorie (Cal.), and they are respec- 
tively the amount of heat required to change the tempera- 
ture of 1 lb. of water 1° Fahrenheit or (in French Units) 
1 Kilogram (1 kg.) of water 1° Centigrade (1° C). 

If a liquid is heated in a closed space, there will be a 
rise of pressure, independent of the temperature. This is 
considered the vapor tension of the liquid and is equal to 
atmospheric pressure at the boiling point of the liquid. 

The density of a vapor is the ratio of the weight of a 
unit volume of saturated liquid vapor to that of a unit 
volume of air under the same temperature and pressure. 

The fluidity or viscosity of a liquid is the rate at which 
it will flow through a given sized orifice under a given 
head and this rate varies with the temperature. Table I 
shows the variation of viscosity of gasolines having a 
density of .70 and .72. 



Table I. Variation of Viscosity of Gaboline with 

THE TeMPERATUKE 

Temperature. Fahrenheit and Centigrade 





5" C 




41 F 


Density = .70 


rn.fi 


Density =.72 


82.5 



10^ C 
fiO F 
123 5 
90. 



15" C 
59 F 
128 5 
97.6 



20" C 


30" C 


40" C ' 50" C 1 


R8 F 


86 F 


104 F 


12? F 


131.5 


138. 


150. 


163. 


104. 


118. 


126.5 


188. 



Quantity Per Unit of Time. 

The Thermal value or Heat Value of a fuel is the num- 
ber of B.T.U.'s or Calories disengaged by the combu.stion 
of a unit quantity (1 lb. or 1 kg.) in an excess of air or 
oxygen, and is proportional to the quantity of oxygen 
taking part in combustion. 

The products of combustion are water vapor (HjO) and 
carbon dioxide (COo) when combustion is complete. 

Table II. Spec. Heat and Boiling Points Cent, of 

Products of Petroleum 





Boiling Point 




Lat. Heat 


Formula 






Spec.Heat 


of Vap. in 








Cent. 


Fahren. 




Cal. per Kg. 


C 6 H14 


68 


154.5 


.5272 


79.4 


C 7 H16 


91 


195.8 


.5005 


74.0 


C 7 H16 


98 


208.4 


.5074 


71.1 


C 8 H18 


125 


257 


.5052 




C H2() 


151 


308.8 


.5034 




ClO H22 


162 


328.6 


.4951 




ClO H22 


172 


841.6 


.5021 




Cll H24 


195 


883 


.5013 




Cl2 H26 


2U 


417 


.4997 




CIS H28 


226 


438 


.4985 




Cl4 H,SO 


242 


467 


.4978 




Cl5 H32 


250 




.4966 


■ 


C16 HSi 


275 




.4957 
.5135 




_ 


» 




.4951 




Pable III. Physics 


^l Properties of Petroleum Prod- 


uc 


Ts. Light 
Boilin 


Oils 


1 


\g Point 


Spec. Gravity 


Petroleum 
' Gasoline 


Ether . . 




1 40-70C 
70-80C 


.65()-.660 
.640-.667 




• • a • 


Naphtha (Benzine) 


1 80-lOOC 


.667-.707 


Naphtha (Ligroine 


)...! 100-120C 


.707-.722 


Naphtha (Cleansing 


Oil) 120-150C 


.722-.787 


Burning Oils . . . . 


. . . . Boiling Point 


. 1 50-.800C 


American Illuniinati 


ng.. 


.780-.800 


Kaiser Oil 


• • • • 




.300-310 


Standard White Oil 


• • • • 




.32(>-.825 


Prime White Oil . . 


• • • • 


.308-.812 

J 
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' Distillation of Crude Oil 



Penn. Crude Yields 



Gasoline 

C-Naphtha 

B-Saphtha 

A-Xaphtba 

Ilium. Oil Kerosene . 

Lubricating Oil 

Paraffin Solid 

Coke and Loss 



Table V. Characteristics of Aviation 


MOTOF 


Fuels 


PentaneCS Hi 2 
Heune CSHI4. 
HeptaneC7Hl6 


1^ 

83,68 
84 


1^ 




U.6H) 
0.676 
0.718 


f| 


1C.7I 
lfi.33 
16 


30C 86 F 
62C 11SK 
74C 165F 


■i..->3S 
S.O.I.'i 
3..'>+7 



Tables II, III, IV and V give tlie principal charac- 
teristics of the products of petroleum. 

The Heat value of the available fuels varies from 
18,000 B.T.U. per lb. to 21,000 B.T.U. per lb. with 
18,500 B.T.U. per lb. as the average — in French units — 
from 10,000 Cal. per Kg. to 11,500 Cal. per Kg. 

The merit of tiie fuel for any particular use will be 
judged by its density and boiling point. 

Fuels having a boihng point in access of 250° F. (122° 
C.) are not suitable tor use in modern aviation motors 
since the molecules of fuels having a liigher boiling point 
than 250° F. 122° C.) break down due to the high com- 
pression pressures — in use, resulting in the formation of 
solid carbon (smoky exhaust). 

Figure I are fractional distillation curves of several 
hydro-carbon fuels. 





F/S.2 



Atmospheric Air 

Air is a mechanical mixture com|iosed of 76% by vol- 
ume nitrogen. 23% is oxygen and 1% helium and argon. 
The wcigiit of pure air at 32° F. (0° C.) and atmospheric 
press (2«.!)ii" or 760 mm. of mercury^ li.7 lbs. per sq. 
inch) is .08073 lbs. per cu. ft. The volume of a lb. of air 
at 32° F. (0= C.) is 12.387 cu. ft. (.33ft8 cu. meters). 
Air expands Ui» (in French units %3) its volume for 1' 
F. (1° Cent.) rise in temi>erature. 

The weight of air required to complete the combustion 
of a unit weight of fuel will be shown by the following 
calculations. 

Heptane. C7 Hl6, will be taken as a represenUtive of 
Aviation motor fuels. Its composition by weight is: 

Carbon 8i% 

Hydrogen 16% 

100% 
Various other hydrocarbons contain very nearly the 
same percentage of hydrogen and carbon, especially those 
having a density in the neighborhood of .70, 

The chemical reaction of combustion of Heptane is: 



wiie 



The equation shows that one unit of Heptane burns 
completely with 1 1 units of oxygen to form seven units of 
carbon dioxide and 8 units of water vapor. The oxygen 
molecule is 02. The molecular weight of Heptane is 

C7 7 >, 12 = .8Hbs. or grams/ ,, , , „. . ,, 

HI6 ...16X l-.i6lbs.orKrams(^''''^'^'"^^«'«'"*- 
Therefore, to burn Heptane wc shall require 

22 X .16 — 3..52 lbs. or grams of Oxygen. 



C7 


Hi 


6 + 22 O = 7 


CO 


+ 8 H,0 


1 = 


1 


lb. or gram 






l: = 


12 


lb. or 




Atomic Weight 


J = 


16 


lb. or 
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be required for the combustion of 1 lb. or 1 gram of gHso- 

The volume occupied by ttiese quantities of air will be 
respectively 

20 
= 1 5 liters 



In tlie combustion of gasoline, the hydrogen burns — 
igniting at a lower temperature than carbon, and if there 
is insuflicient air for combustion, carbon monoxide (CO) 
as well as carbon dioxide (CO.) will be formed. 

Only 26% as much energy will be made available by 
the combustion of a unit weight of carbon to carbon 
monoxide, as compared with the combustion of carbon to 
carbon dioxide. Carbon monoxide gas is very poisonous 
and particularly unpleasant to the nostrils. 

The proportion of the Gaseous Mixture before Combus- 
tion is 



Since the air contains 23% oxygen by weight, the 
weight of air required for combustion of a unit weight 
will be 

352 X 100 

=15.30 lbs. or grams of air. 



The ratio of air to gasoline (Heptane) by weight for 
complete combustion is then 15.3. However, since the 
mixture will not be perfectly uniform, it is necessary to 
have an excess of air; in actual practice, this will be 1.3 
times the theoretical quantity. 

Therefore 15.3 X 1.3 = 20 lbs. or grams of air will 



1 lb. I 
of fuel 



gram = 



H- 



U%1 (.8* lb. or grams) 
16%) (.16 lb. or gramsj 



20lb.orgrams (0 = 23% ) ( 4.6 lbs. or grams) 

of air^ (Nitrogen^77%) }15. 4 lbs. or grams) 

The proportions of the gaseous mixture after combus- 
tion is by weight: 

CO, = 3.08 lbs. or grams 1 5A% 

H.,0 = 1.11 7.2% 

O excess =1.08 5.4% 

Nitrogen = 1 5.4 " " " TT^o 

In Table VI there arc given the calorific values per lb. 
of the various fuels enumerated. In Table VII the com- 
position by weight and the calorific values are tabulated. 
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Fig. 2 shows the relative viscosity curves of ffssoline 
(petrol) and benzol (Cfl Hfl) as a function of tempera- 
Fig. 3 shows the density of benzol as a function of tem- 
perature. 

In actual practice combustion is rarely ever complete, 
there being ahrays quantities of carbon monoxide, free 
oxygen and sometimes methane, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing exhaust gas analysis. 



Carbon dioxide 

Carbon monoxide 

Oxygen 

Methane CH, 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Aldehyde 



CO.. :=13..<t % by volume 

CO =: 0.5 % " 

0,= 0.5 % ■' 

= 0.06% " 

H = 0.18% " 

Nj = 85.-V67o " 

^ traces 



Fig. 4 shows c 



100.00 
; of brake mean effective pressures 




/7 /6 t3 



/3 fZ // /O 

rig. 6 
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plotted against proportions of air to fuel by wei^t for 
petrol, benzol, and alcohol. It will be observed that the 
M.E.P, increaxes with tiie mixture richness, until a cer- 
tain value is attained and then remains constant. In the 
Gnome rotary engines the proportions of the mixtures 
have been varied from simple to double without in any 
wa3' affecting the power, but the efficiency and the flying 
radius was reduced fiO%. 

Practically the full range of mixture proportions which 

Fuel=l 

are capable of ignition (with gasoline) are. 



rich, and - 



Fuel = 



Air = 7 



very lean. 



= 32 

The combustion of Heptane liberates when burned to 
CO. and H-O approximately 18,500 B.T.U. per lb., 40% 
of which energy is due to the Hydrogen present and 60% 
d:ie to the Carbon. Further in the combustion of Hydro- 
carbon of the methane series (Cn H2n + -2), from 2 to 
3% of the energy of the fuel is required to bring about the 
disassociation of the Hydrogen from the Carbon. 
Table VI. 
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s. 
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g 


Il 




^7 




1 


Kx' 


H 


R- 


H^gS 




u 








Hvdrogen 


U 


6'2,0S0 


34,460 


293 




C 




8,060 
2,400 




Carbon monoxide... 


CO 


*,320 


342 




s 


4,000 
21,350 


2,220 
11,860 




F.thvlene 


C.,H. 


1,676 


Benzene 


c„n„ 


17,810 


!»,yiO 


4,020 


Methane 


CH. 


23,510 


13,060 


1,066 




TioN Engine Fuels 

I 



Lower calerlflc > 



cS 




1 


i2 


1S.SU0 
8.5nu 


C'ko. known ■• wood 
■ piril or wood nuphlha 


ii.ooa 


»0% elhyl ilcobol 

Small quBDIily of ))■»[- 


18,100 


iLiKhl t*lroll 


i9,a» 


Alio known as aa-ollne 


IB. 700 

isisod 
ai.mm 

2<i.T8'i 
1N.WI 


Known » koroxene 

i? 

CH. 



The value given for hydrogen includes the latent heat 
of the steam. If this latent heat remains in the gas, the 
heat of combustion in B.T.U. 's per lb. becomes 52,500. 



The Use of Explosives in Motor Fuel 

In order to increase the power of a given motor to tbe 
maximum jiossible, such as is sometimes done for speed 
and climbing records, certain elements may be added to 
tbe fuel which increase tlie pres.sure during combustion. 

By adding 1 8 to 20% of ether and S or 6 grams of pic- 
ric acid per liter (.26^ gal.) of gasoline, an increase of 15 
to 16% in power may be obtained. It is, however, neces- 
sary to increase the amount of air used in the carbureted 
mixture. 

Tiie ether increases considerably tiie rate of combustion, 
so that the ignition timing has to be set later than when 
using gasoline alone. 



Vaporization of the Liquid Fuel 

It is not only essential that the proportions by weight 
of the fuel and air be correct as is required for a complete 
chemical reaction, but the liquid fuel should also he in the 
condition of a saturated vapor, uniformly distributed 
throughout the accomjianying air, upon the entrance of 
the mixture to the cylinders. 

Combustion of eacJi of the fuel vapor nuclei takes 
place only with air surrounding it, that is, chemical re- 
action cannot take place at a distance. 

We have said that 20 to 1 represented a practical ratio 
of air to fuel. Under normal temperature 20 grams of 
air occupies 15 liters vol. (!II5 cu. inches). 

H ^the pressure of the mixture in mm. of mercury. 

H,:=tlie press, of tiie fuel vapor in this mixture. At 
0° Cent. (32^ F.) and 760 mm. pressure, the volume 
occupied by the fuel mixture will be 



760 




(litre = 61 cu. in.) 



The density of the fuel vapor being 3.25 we can write 
the following: 



15 X I.21>3 X 3.25= 1 gram. 

H — H, 

1.303 is the kilometric weight of a liter of air. 

Let us sup)]ose the absolute suction pressure to be 
h ^ 700 mm. of mercury, we have then for the preceding 
relation NiH, = 11 mm., which corresponds to 24° Cent. 
Practically the vapor tension will be 2.5 times this value; 



■ thet 



Hj = 2.5X 11=27.5 mm. of mercury, which is the 
vapor tension at a temperature of 9.5° Cent. This is the 
minimum practical temperature which may be used. 
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The Heat Required for Vaporization 

The heat required to vaporize the liquid fuel is the 
latent heat of vaporization and may be expressed in 
B.T.U/s per lb. or Calories per kg. 

The latent heat of vaporization of Heptane (C7 Hi 6) 
is 122 Calories per kg., and this heat must be supplied by 
lowering the temperature of the mixture or heating from 
an outside source. 

The S})ecific heat of the fuel is from .46 to .50 and the 
specific heat of the air at constant pressure .2375. These 
values arc constant per degree drop in temperature per 
unit of weight. 

If the proportions of fuel to air in the mixture are 1 to 
20, lowering the temperature 1^ Cent, and taking .46 as 
the spec, heat of the liquid we get .1-6 -|-.2.S X 20 = 5 cal. 
per kg. of fuel. 

If the latent heat of vaporization is 122 Cal. per kg. 
122 

we get = 21'° Cent, drop in temperature. 

5 



In order to avoid condensation of the liquid vapor, it is 
therefore necessary to not pass beyond the critical tem- 
perature, and some system of reheating is required such as 
heating the manifold with hot water or exhaust gas. 

Fig. 5 shows curves of thermal efficiency for gasoline, 
benzol and alcohol plotted against air, fuel ratios. These 
are curves of energy supplied, converted into useful work. 
It will be noticed that benzol and alcohol both give higher 
thermal efficiency rising to 30% in the case of alcohol. 

These curves were obtained bv consecutive tests on the 
same engine, which was 100 mm. bore and 130 mm. stroke. 

Considerably higher compression can be used with ben- 
zol and alcohol than when gasoline is used as a fuel, the 
motor remaining free from knocking or pre-ignition. 

Fig. 6 comparative curve* of exhaust gas analysis show- 
ing the percentages of CO„, CO, and the excess of oxygen 
O.,, obtained when using gasoline (petrol), benzol and 
alcohol in the same motor. The curves P'ig. 4 and 5 are 
the corresponding brake mean elective pressure and ther- 
mal efficiencies. 



CHAPTER IV 
TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF THE FOUR STROKE CYCLE 



The Cycle of operation is the succession of evolution 
undergone by the gaseous mixture in each cylinder. 

The Four Stroke Cycle is comprised of the four follow- 
ing phases: 

1st. Admission of the gas to the cylinder (inlet stroke). 

2nd. Compression of the gases (compression stroke). 

3rd. Combustion and expansion of the gases (power 
stroke). 

4th. Exhausting the gas from the cylinder (exhaust 
stroke). 

Each of these phases of the cycle will now be analyzed. 
Admission {Inlet Stroke) 
In Figure 1. 

a = the angular position of the crank from dead center. 

d = the diameter of the cylinder in mm. or inches. 

r = the crank radius in mm. or inches. 

1 = 2r — the piston stroke in mm. or inches. 

Vi = the displacement volume in liters or cubic inches. 

Vj = the compression volume in liters or cubic inches. 

V3 = the total volume of the cycle in liters or cubic 
inches. 

Analysis of Four Stroke 

The inlet valve is opened at or near the inner dead 
center of the piston stroke, and communication is thus 
established to the carburetor. The particular angle of the 
crank at which the inlet valve commences to open is said 
to be the inlet opening angle. 

In order to improve the inlet phase, the valve is in 
some motors held closed until the piston has some veloc- 
ity; this results in a sudden depression in the inlet mani- 
fold and carburetor, improving the carburetor action. As 
a general thing, the opening of the inlet valve should not 
be delaved more than twentv deerees of crank travel. 

Certain designers open the inlet valve slightly before 
the top dead center, counting on the kinetic energy of the 
exhaust gas to assist in drawing the new charge into the 
cylinder. This is done by Panhard (12 cylinders, two 
rows at 60°, 340 h.p. at 1,700 r.p.m.), and Bugati (four, 
eight and sixteen cylinders), 125,250 and 500 h.p. at 
2,600 r.p.m.). 

Owing to the friction of the inlet manifolds and the 
inertia of the column of gas, it is necessary to delay the 
closing of the inlet valve from 35 to 60 degrees after the 
bottom dead center, to obtain the best cylinder filling. 
The exact angle of closing depends on the size of the 
engine, the speed (r.p.m.), the character of the inlet sys- 
tem (manifolds, valves and ports). 

The volume displaced by the piston is theoretically : 



rd^l 



or 



TT 



d-l 



V,= 



(1) 



Vx = 



in liters. 



4,000,000 



when d and 1 are given in millimeter. 

If the engine runs slowly, the depression in the cylinder 
during admission is very small, since as the velocity of the 
gas is small, the resistance created by the carburetbr, inlet 
manifold, valves and ports is at a minimum. The cylinder 
filling is then good. 

At higher engine speeds, the gas velocity is increased, 
and the frictional resistance in the carburetor and intake 
manifold are increased, resulting in a reduced cylinder 
filling. 

Table I illustrates the effect of increasing the depres- 
sion in the intake manifold by throttling on the power and 
speed of a motor, the nominal horsepower in this case 
being 200. 

Table I 



Revolutions 


Power 


Depression in 




per minute 


B. H. P. 


the Intake 




1,536 


248 


uiui. of 


in. of 


Charare re- 
duced by 


1,510 


;234 


water 


water 


1,450 


205 


240 


9.46 


throttling 


1,360 


163 


420 

750 

1400 


16.54 
29.55 
55.10 


the admission 



The above results indicate excellent cylinder charging. 
Many other aviation motors show depressions at full throt- 
tle opening of 650 mm. (25.6) to 700 mm. (27.5) of water. 
The depressions in the intake manifold are read by means 
of a water manometer. The actual depression in the 
cylinder is always somewhat greater than that in the 
manifold. 

In general, the pressure in the cylinder at the end of 
admission may be taken as 9io of atmospheric pressure. 

The inlet valve being closed at the angle — a — after 
the outer dead center, the piston displacement correspond- 
ing will be: 

1 
C*B^ = r — r cos aj =- (1 — cos aj) 

2 

If we assume that each instant the pressure of the gns 
is equal to atmospheric pressure, the volume drawn in 
will be: 



IT 



d- 



V,^ = 



19 



1 
1 (1 — COS a^) 
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The factor t = 



is the displacement correction coefficient. Since / becomes 
greater with an increase in motor speed, the angle a, will 
be greater. 



a, = r,0° f = .82 

In higli speed motors with prnperly designed passages 
it is possible to obtain pressures at the end of admission 





Compression stroke 



Compression 



After (-losing the intake valve and during the remaind 
of the stroke the gas is compnssed until it occupies t 
volume v., which is the volinite of the combustion chatnb 
The volume occupied by the gas during combustion bei 



Intake stroke 



in excess of atmospheric pressure which i 
charging coefficient or volumetric cthcicncy. 

The volumetric efficienc}- in well designed motors varies 
from 80% to OT/c. 

If V, is the displacement volume, and V, is the com- 
pression volume, then 

V, + Vj 

V, (3) 

and R is said to he the volumetric comprcNsion. 
The theoretical volume drawn in is then: 
V, = V.(R— I) 

In Figure 2. If we represent the dis])la cements of the 
piston in abscissae as j: and the ordinates p as the gas 
pressure in kg. per square centimeter or Ihs. per scj. inch, 
we obtain the diagram of the cycle. 

The mean effective pressure or work required to draw 
the mixture into the cylinder during the admission stroke 
will vary in different engines from I to 4 lbs. per sq. inch. 
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Fig. i. Expansion stroke 

reduced by compression, the loss of lieat to the walls is 
thereby greatly reduced. 

The effect of compression on the motor efficiency will 
now be examined. 

The Pressure p, off Compression 

The initinl volume of the gaa before compression is 
V, ^ V, + V^ and exists at a pressure p„, and the final 
volume, V;, at tiie end of compression has a pressure p,. 

It is assumed that the compression takes place rapidly 
and that there is therefore no cxchanite of heal between 
the enveloping walls and the gas, or that the evolution of 
compression is adiabatie. 

PV" ^ constant for any given gas 
therefore 

P,v,'' = p„(v, + V,)'' c+) 

The pressure Po is practically atmospheric and the ratio 

{v, + V,'l 

is the volumetric compression ratio R. 



p, = R'' when k^I.3 

The exact value of K depends on the nature of the fuel 
used in tiie mixture and is dilFerent for gasoline, alcohol 
and benzol and varies from K^ 1,26 to 1.31. 

The limit for tiie pressure p, is set by the necessity of 
keeping the corresponding temperature T, at a lower value 
than the ignition temperature of the fuel — otherwise 
auto-ignition or pre-ignition of the mixture will take place. 

In aviation engines the compression ratios vary from 



Fig. 5. Exhaust stroke 



i-alue of R = 5.5, which 
e inch pressure or 9 kg. 



R = 4 to R = 6.8 with a mean 
corresponds to 1S2 lbs. per squi 
per cm.-, metric. 

If the cylinder filling is poor, we must introduce the- 
correction coefficient /, the pressure p^ is then not equal 
to atmospheric when the initial volume is 

Va + f V, 

The corresponding compression pressure p, will be given 
by the relation: 

p,'\V = (v, + fv,)'' 



in consequence 



= V, (K-l) 



p/=tI+f(B-l)]' 
The corrected volumetric compression is then: 
V, + f V, 



= i+f(R-i) -. 

lupression ratio of R ^ 4.7 we have; 

= 7..1 atmospheres ;= 110,25 lbs, per in.' 
, ^ 7.5 kg. per eu.' 



(5> 



With an inlet closing angle 
we get 



50°, t — .82, from which 



= 6.8 atmospheres = 99.96 lbs. per i 
^7,5 kg. per cm.' 
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As a matter of fact^ the compression is not exactly 
adiabatic, the gases are heated by contact with the cylinder 
walls, piston head and valves. This heating increases the 
compression pressure in spite of the volumetric efficiency 
being at less than maximum value. 

The Temperature T^ of Compression 

Let Tj be the absolute temperature of compression and 
T^ the absolute temperature of the mixture before com- 
pression. 

From the equations of the condition of gases we know 
that 

TV*' - 1 = constant 

in an adiabatic evolution we get 

TiVV-' = To(V,+V,) 

V. + V, 



when 



then 



R = 



T, = To R'' - ^ 



(6) 



If the temperature of the mixture before compression is 
15° C. = 51).5 Fahrenheit. 



then 



T„ = '27S + 15 = 288° Cent. 
T„ = 160 + 5JL5 = 51SL5° Fahr, 




Fig. 6. Suction stroke diagram 

and if the volumetric compression ratio R ^ 4.7 we get: 

.3 



Ti = 288 X i.? = 288 X 1 •« = 160 ■ Cent. 



,3 



Ti = 5 1 !).5 X i.T = 5 1 9.5 X 1 .6 = 880.2 Fahr. 
The Thermometer temperature corresponding would be: 

ti HZ 460 — 273=187° Cent. 
tj = 830.2 — 460 = 370° Fahr. 

If the motor cooling is insufficient the adiabatic ex- 
|>onent K will then increase. 

The Work Is^ of Compression, Tlie compression of the 
gas in the combustion cliamber requires a certain amount 
of work which, however, is given out again on the expan- 
sion stroke. 



If 

d = diameter of the cylinder 
1 = length of the stroke 
R = the volumetric compression ratio 
W = the pressure of the gas at the beginning to com- 
pression. 
The elementary work of compression is: 

dL,. = — pd V. 

The pressure of the gas each instant is p and the corre- 
sponding volume V 

pV'' = p,(V, + V,)" 

1 

where p = p.,( V, + V,) X — 

V 

Then dL. = — Po( Vi + V.O'-V- "dV 

integrating the above equation we get 



Lc = -p.(V, + V,)' , v-udv 

Vx + V, 



/v 




Fig. 7. Suction stroke dinjrraiii 



The integral of the function being 

that of V— '^ is : 

1 1 



[m+lj 



Xm-I-I 



y — k + 1 __ 



X 



— k + 1 — K + 1 \^-^ 

Integrating between the limits we get 



U = 



Po(V, + V,)' 



\.. 



k — 1 



(V. + V,) 



k — 1 



and considering the factor 



Lo = 



(V. + VJ"-' 
P«(V, + V,) 

-^^ r-:_,) 
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Replacing V^ by we get 

R — 1 



and finally 



= X( 1+ ) X I l) 

L_i \ R_i / "^ / 



irdn R 

Lc = Pu X (R»^-i_i) 

4(K — 1) R — 1 



Trd^l 



when Vj = 



or 



Lo = 



7rd-l R»^ 

X 



Hk— 1) R — 1 



R 



k — 1 



(6) 
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Fig. 8. Suction stroke dia^ams 
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Example, 

In a motor let: 

d = 1 2 centimeters = 4.72 in. 

1 = .13 meters = 5.11 in. 

R = 4.75. 
The piston area is 



7r< 



d^ 



2 



= 113 cm.— 2 = 20.3 sq. in. 



4 



when 



Ic 1 

R 1 = 0.6 



R 



R— 1 



= 1.26 



and 



Lc = 267 ft. lbs. or 37 Kilogrammeters. 



The Mean Pressure of Compression Pim. The mean 
pressure of compression is the average pressure during 
the compression stroke. It is given by the relation 



rd^ 



-d^ 



'Jra~ TTQ' Rl 

Le = PimX Xl = X 



4(k — 1) R— 1 



R 1 



from which we get 
Pjm = 



If 



(k_l) (R_l) 



R = 4.7 

R 1 = 0.6 



R 1 (7) 



R 



R— 1 



= 1.26 



K — 1 = .3 

We find pjm = 25.74 lbs. per in.^ or 2.52 kg. per cm.^ 
The work of compression is by definition Pim, then: 



Lc = Pim X 1 



(8) 



Ignition and Combustion 

At the end of compression the mixture is ignited by 
means of an electric spark. Theoretically the propaga- 
tion of flame takes place instantaneously and the pressure 
rise due to combustion is correspondingly instantaneous^ 
as is indicated by the full line in Fig. (3). Practically, 
this is not the case, as an appreciable period of time is 
required for the flame to spread through the entire mix- 
ture. 

Experiments have been made by Clerk, Callendar, and 
Hopkinson and others on the rates of flame propagation 
of gas air mixtures of varying proportions in closed ves- 
sels. The rates of propagation observed in these experi- 
ments are so low, that if combustion took place in an 
actual motor cylinder at the same rate, a high speed motor 
would be an impossibility. 



In an actual motor operating at 1,800 r.p.m. combus- 
tion and pressure rise takes place in ^/^ seconds, corre* 
sponding to about 26-28 degrees of crankshaft travel. 

It is, therefore, necessary to start combustion of the 
mixture 20 to 40 degrees before the inner crank dead 
center; in order to obtain the maximum pressure rise at 
the beginning of the expansion stroke. 

In Fig. (4) the line ED represents the theoretic^ 
pressure time curve. The actual pressure time curve is 
C^D^, showing the combustion begins before the dead cen- 
ter position and continues until the piston has commenced 
the out stroke, the maximum press being attained at D*. 

The whole question of ignition and combustion in an 
engine cylinder is extremely complicated and cannot be 
treated of in detail here. 

The Temperature T^ of Combustion 

The combustion of gasoline (petrol) produces 18,500 
B.T.U.'s per lb. (10,500 Cal. per kg.). If the mixture is 
composed of 1 lb. (1 kg.) of fuel and 20 lbs. (20 kg.) 
of air, the heat value of the mixture will then be 



18500 

21 
10500 



= 880 B.T.U.'s per lb. of mixture. 



21 



= 500 Cal. per kg. of mixture. 



The volume of gas drawn in at a pressure p© is : 

V. = V, (R-l) 

If G is the weight of the mixture, the heat set free will be 

G X 880 B.T.U. 
G X 500 Calories. 

The combustion raises the temperature of the gas drawn 
in and also the burned gas contained in the clearance 
space. 

The volume is : 

Vi + ^2 = V2 X R having a weight G^. 

The gas in the combustion chamber is highly heated and 
at a pressure slightly greater than pQ. 
We then have 



G, 



VoR 



R 



G V2(R— 1) R — 1 

If Cv is the specific heat of the burned gas at constant 

volume, the increase of temperature dT, will be given by 

the relation 

GR Metric 

dT, X Cv X = G X 500 (9) 

R — 1 English Unit 

whence 

500 R — 1 
dT,= X 



Cv 



R 



Assume 



we get 



Cv = .25 
R =4.7 

dT, = 1,600 Cent. = 2,912 Fahr. 
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As a matter of fact, the temperature dT will hardly 
exceed 1,000'' C. = 1,832 Fahrenheit, with a compression 
ratio R = 4.7. There have been many explanations of- 
fered for the discrepancy between the theoretical and 
actual temperatures attained. 

The most plausible explanation lies in the fact that the 
specific heat of the gas varies with the temperature, as has 
been found bv Mallard and Le Chatelier and Holban 
and Henig. 

Table (II) shows the specific heat as a function of 
temperature. 

Table (II). Specific Heat at Constant Volume 

Air Cv = 0.1666 + 0.000042t 

Carbon Dioxide. Cv = 0.1423 + 0.000 167t 

Water Vapor ... Cy = 0.3 1 1 7 + 0.000364t 

Nitrogen Cy = 0. 1 7 1 4 -f 0.000043t 

Oxygen Cy = 0.1500 + 0.000038t 

The loss of heat to the cylinder walls also prevents the 
theoretical temperature rise being attained. 

The products of combustion, Carbon dioxide COo, and 
water vapor Hoo, dissociate at high temperatures, thus 
absorbing heat within the mixture. 

The dissociation temperature increases with the pres- 
sure. 

The temperature Tj of the gas after combustion is: 

T, = T, + dT, 

Ti = To R^~^ = the compression temperature 

Giving the equivalent value of dT,, the value of T, be- 
comes 

500 R — 1 



or 



T, = T.R'— « + 



X 



C 



V, 



As in the preceding 

To = 273'' -f 15° = 288° Cent. 
To = 460 + 50.5 = 519.5 Fahr. 
Cy* = .25 



T2 = 288^ 



R'^4-7 (R — 



R 




Cent. 



Therefore when the compression ratio is R = 4.7 we get: 

To = 2,016° Cent. 

= 3,658° Fahrenheit 

t, = 2,016° — 273° = 1,743° Cent. 

mm 

t. = 3,658 — 460 = 3,11)8 Fahrenheit 

The Comhustion Pressure P._.. Fig. (3). The pressure 
P._. after combustion is due to the increase of temperature 
of the mixture burning at constant volume. The variation 
of specific heat before and after combustion is so small a 
quantity as to be considered negligible. In other words 
the equation PT = BT is true, the value of H remaining 
constant, as was pointed out in the discussion of The 
Equations for the Condition of Gases, 

The pressure of the gas burning at constant volume is 
therefore proportional to the temperature: 

Pi T, 



when 



Pi 



288 R*' + 7 (R— 1) 




To R^-^ 



To = 288° Cent, also (510.5 Fahr. also) 
Pi = R'' 



Then 



P2 = R'* + 7 (R — 1) 10 

The increase of pressure due to combustion is: 

dPj = 7 (R— 1) 

The maximum pressure will actually be attained after 
the piston has commenced the expansion stroke, the actual 
pressure being slightly less than the theoretical calculated 
by means of the equation. 

Table (III). Compression and Combustion Pressures 



Compression 


Combustion Pressure 


Ratio Values of R 


P2 Theoretical 


P2 Actual 


3.25 


20.4 


18 


3.5 


22.6 


20 


3.75 


24.8 


22.5 


4 


27 


25 


4.25 


20.2 


27.5 


4.5 


31.5 


30 


4.75 


33.8 


32.5 


5 


36.1 


35 



The Expansion Stroke. Fig. (4). The pressure after 
combustion being Pj ^^^ ^^^ corresponding gas volume 
Vn, expansion continues until the gas volume is F, + Fn. 
During the latter portion of the expansion the exhaust 
valve is opened and remains open during the period of 
the following stroke, the pressure rapidly falling to at- 
mospheric. 

The work of the Expansion Ld. If the expansion of 
the gas takes place adiabatically, the equation of condi- 
tion is: 



when 



pV* = p.V. 



1 



P = P2V,'' X — 



The elementary work of expansion is: 

dLd = pdV 



dLd = paVg*' 



DV 



VK 



The total work will be 



V, + V, 



dV 



Ld = p2 




'^k 



Integrating as we did for compression we get: 

p.V.'* r 1 1 



Ld = 



K— 1 R 



k— 1 



(V. + V,)"-'. 
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or 



Ld = 



when 



V.= 



P2V0 
K— 1 

R— 1 



1 — 



R 



k — 1 



and in consequence 



Ld = 



PoVi 



(K— 1) (R— 1) 



1 — 



R 



k — 1 



rd=l 



replacing P2 by p** + 7 (R — 1 ) and Vi by 



we get 



Ld = 



7rd-l R* 4- 7 
X 



(R-1) 



4(R— 1) 



X 



R — 1 



1 — 



k — I 



R 

This is the equation of work during expansion. 

The Mean Expansion Pressure Pom- This is the aver- 
age pressure on the piston during the entire course of the 
expansion stroke. It is given by the equation: 



7rd= 
Ld = Pom X XI 



(H) 



then 
Pom 



R^ + 7 (R — 1) / 1 \ 

= XI ( 

(R— 1) (K — 1) \ R»*-^ / 



12) 



Example. 

If the compression ratio is R = 4.7 

po = R"* 4- 7 (R — 1 ) = 3SA kg. per cm.^ 

= 475 lbs. per in.^ 
1 



1 — 



= .37 



R 



k — 1 



we get 



p.jm =11 kg. per cm.^ 
= 156.4 lbs. per in.* 



The above are theoretical values and are about 15 to 
20% greater than can be obtained in actual practice at 
present. The discrepancy lies in the fact that the cylin- 
ders are never entirely filled with new mixture and the 
charging temperatures are at least 100° Cent. (212 Fahr.) 
in excess of the values assumed for T,,. 

The Pressure at the End of Expansion P3. The value 
of P3 is given by the adinbatic : 



P, (V, + V,)" = p,V, 



or 



P8 = 



R'' 



when 



p,= R'' + 7 (R-1) 



then 



P3 = 



1+7 



(R-1) 



R' 



The Temperature at the End of Expansion T^. 
value for T3 is given by the adiabatic: 



(13) 



The 



TV*—* = constant 



which gives 



T3(V, + V,)'*-* = T3V, 
To 



k — 1 



T = 

-■^3 



R" 



(14) 



When the combustion temperature is: 

R'* + 7 (R— 1) 



288* 



then 



T3 = 288 



R 



1+7 



(R-1) 



R' 



(15) 



Example. 



R = 4.7 

R'^ = 7.5 

p3 = 4.4 kg. per cm.^ = 62.5 lbs. per sq. in. 

T3 = 1,267° Cent, also = 2,312° F. abs. 

t3 = l)94° Cent. = 1,822 F. abs. 

Owing to the imperfections of the cycle, the cooling 
action of the walls on the contained gas, the temperature 
in actual practice will be 10 to 15% less than the above 
values. 

The expansion line tends towards the isothermal, the 
value of the exponent K varying during the course of ex- 
pansion from K = 1.2 to K = 1.5. 

The Fraction of Work Available During Expansion. 
On the assumption that expansion continues to infinity, 
the expression 



Ld = 



p,V,»* /I ^ \ 

R — 1 \V2»*-» (V, + V2)'»-V 



If Vj is an infinitely large volume 



L'd = 



P,V, 



K— 1 



The fraction of this work available is : 



when 



p,V, / 1 \ 

Ld = 1 

K— 1 \ R^-V 



Ld = I/d I 1 — 
Ld 1 

L'd 



R 



k — 1 



k 1 



R"* — 



(16) 
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It will be seen that the available work during expan- 
sion increases as the volumetric compression ratio in- 
creases. 

The work lost is: 

L'd 
L'd— Ld = 



R 



k— 1 



when 



L' = 



P2V. 



K 



then 



L'd — Ld = 



p V 



(K — 1) R 



k — 1 



Since 



po = R^-^7 (R— 1) 



we get 

L' — Ld = 



R — 1 
V, 



(R-1) (K-l) 



X 



R^' + T (R — 1) 



R 



k — 1 



or 



'd^l 



L' — Ld = 



Rk_|_7 (R — 1) 



4(R-1) (K-l) 



X 



R 



k — I 



(17) 

The total loss of work is represented by the heat ap- 
pearing in the cooling water and exhaust gases. 

If the bore and stroke of an engine are expressed in 
centimeters (ft.) the losses may be expressed in kg. me- 
ters or ft. lbs. 

If the result is divided bv the heat work constant Metric 
425 (English 778) the result will be expressed in Cal- 
ories (B.T.U.'s) 

Example : 

Bore = d = 12 centimeters = 4.72 in. 
Stroke = 1 = . 13 meter =5.12 in. 

The work of Expansion is 

Ld= 161 kg. meters = 1,180 ft. lbs. 

The total work is 

P2V2 



33.4 X Trd'l 



L,= 



K— 1 4(K — 1) (R— 1) 
Ld = 440 kg. meters = 3,168 ft. lbs. 

The total loss of work is 

440 — 164 = 276 kg. meters 1 Water Jacket 

r and 

3 1 68 — 11 80 = 1 088 ft. lbs. J Exhaust Loss. 

The fraction of work available is then: 

1 3 

1 =.37=- 

R»^-^ 8 

This is the expression of the ratio of work appearing in 
the indicator Card to the work supplied by combustion. 

The Exhautt Stroke. Fig. 5. At the end of the ex- 
pansion stroke the exhaust valve opens, establishing com- 



munication between the cylinder and the atmosphere, and 
the pressure falls from P3 to atmospheric. 

The exhaust phase continues during the entire course 
of the next piston stroke. It has been assumed that the 
pressure in the cylinder during the exhaust stroke was 
equal to atmospheric, but the actual pressure is from 1.02 
to 1.20 times the atmospheric pressure. 

In actual practice, the exhaust valve commences to rise 
from its seat before the piston arrives at the bottom dead 
center. The angular advance on the crank pin circle is a^. 

If the exhaust valve was not opened until the bottom 
dead center, the valve port area presented for the flow 
of the exhaust gas during the early portion of the exhaust 
stroke would be very restricted and a considerable back 
pressure on the piston would result, due to the resistance 
of the port. 

A considerable advance is therefore required, for the 
opening of the exhaust valve before the dead center to 
avoid the creation of an undue back pressure which would 
result in a loss of work. 

The closing of the exhaust valve is also slightly re- 
tarded at an angle a^ after the top dead center. 

During the period of this supplementary opening of 
the exhaust valve, the gas continues to flow from the cylin- 
der with the velocity it has acquired, and the valve ought 
not to be closed until this velocity is zero. 

The angular advance and retard given to the exhaust 
valve timing should increase as the piston speed increases. 
Ordinarily, the advance ought not to exceed 4^ or 50 de- 
grees before the bottom dead center, and the closing of 
the valve should occur between 10 and 15 degrees after 
the top dead center. 

The exhaust gases flow from the cylinder under an 
immense velocity varying from 800 to 1,000 meters per 
second (2,625 to 3,280 ft. per second). 

The temperature of the exhaust gases is but little af- 
fected by a change in motor speed or cylinder cooling and 
varies from 800 to 850*' Cent. (1,472°-1,562° F.) when 
the combustion in the cylinder is nearly complete. If the 
mixture is either very lean or very rich these temperatures 
will rise to 1,000° or 1,200° Cent. (1,832°-2,102'' F.). 
The exiiaust valves then quickly heat to a bright red 
color. * 

The character of the mixture distribution can be judged 
by the particular shade of red to which the exhaust valves 
are heated. 

A great deal of trouble has been experienced with the 
burning away of exhaust valves due to the high tempera- 
tures under which tliey are required to operate. 

Steels having a composition of 12% of tungsten and 
not more than .20% of carbon prove fairly satisfactory, 
but high chrome steels are even better, the percentage of 
chromium running up as high as 20%. 

The Actual Indicator Diagram of the Four 

Stroke Cycle 

The pressure, volume diagrams used to illustrate the 
theoretical discussion of the phases of the cycle in what 
has gone before are but an indication of the successive 
evolutions through which the mixture passes. In actual 
motors we have to deal with the resistance to flow or 
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friction through the valves, ports and manifolds, the time 
required for the propagation of flame through the mix- 
ture during ignition and the loss of heat to the cylinder 
walls, valves and piston, all of which modify the pressures 
and temperature, occurring during the cycle of operation. 
The actual pressure volume diagrams are therefore con- 
siderably different from the theoretical. 

Fig. (6) is the reproduction of an actual indicator dia- 
gram. The exhaust valve is opened before the end of 
the expansion stroke at the point t in the diagram, corre- 
sponding to 50° advance before the lower dead center. 
The pressure rapidly falls from i to e at the end of the 
piston stroke. 

In aviation engines which operate at fairly high piston 
speeds (1,800 to 2,400 ft. per minute) 548-762 meters 
per minute, the pressure during the exhaust stroke is 
always greater than atmospheric, following the line in the 
indicator diagram for e to a. 

At the end of the stroke the pressure is still slightly 
above atmospheric and this argues for delaying the closing 
of the exhaust valve until the piston has commenced the 
next stroke and the pressure has dropped to atmospheric 
or slightly below. 

In a multiple cylindered motor where three or more 
cylinders are fed through a manifold by a single car- 
buretor, the average pressure in the manifold is from 25 
to 50 mm. of mercury below atmospheric (atmospheric = 
760 mm. = Standard Barometer) pressure. If the inlet 
valve is opened at the top dead center, the pressure of 
the burned gas in the clearance space being a pound or 
two (.5 to 1 kg.) above atmospheric, a reversal of flow 
will take place, the burned gas expanding into the inlet 
manifold until the displacement of the piston on the next 
or inlet stroke produces another reversal of flow into the 
cylinder. To avoid this circumstance, the opening of the 
inlet valve should be delayed until 10 or 15 degrees after 
the inner or top dead center. This valve timing also 
assists the carburetor action by preventing a reversal of 
flow through the carburetor. 

The inlet valve should remain open until ^5 or 50 de- 
grees after the outer or bottom dead center. 

During the admission stroke the column of gas flowing 
through the inlet manifold on its way to the cylinder 
acquires a certain velocity depending on the speed of the 
engine, the size of the manifold and the number of cylin- 
ders fed from a single carburetor. The Kinetic energy 
of this column of gas causes it to continue to flow into the 
cylinder after the piston has come to rest at the bottom 
dead center, and during a portion of the next stroke or 
compression stroke. When the static pressure of the gas 
in the cylinder is equal to the total pressure of the column 



of gas flowing to the cylinder, a condition of equilibrium 
is established. 

The point of closing the inlet valve should correspond to 
the time at which this equilibrium is established. Unfor- 
tunately, the angular timing of the inlet valve which is 
fixed when the engine is designed corresponds to one par- 
ticular motor speed only. Below and above this speed 
the benefit of the kinetic energy of the column of inlet 
gas cannot be utilized to advantage. 

The diagrams Fig. 8 illustrate the foregoing analysis. 

The function of filling and emptying the cylinder on 
the admission and exhaust strokes, represents a certain 
amount of work which is best expressed in terms of mean 
eflTective pressure, since these values can be determined 
from the indication diagram of the cylinder. This repre- 
sents negative work which must be subtracted from the 
work done by the gas in driving the piston on the expan- 
sion stroke. 

Table IV. The Effect of Compression Ratio on the 
Pressure, Temperature and Efficiency 



Compression Ratio 
R 


R1.3 


R' 


1 

1 

R' 


10. 


19.950 


1.995 


0.499 


1.1 


1.132 


1.029 


0.028 


1.2 


1.268 


1.056 


0.053 


1.3 


1.406 


1.082 


0.076 


1.4 


1.549 


1.106 


0.096 


1.5 


1 .694 


1.130 


0.115 


1.75 


2.(V70 


1.183 


0.155 


2. 


2.462 


1.231 


0.188 


2.25 


2.870 


1.275 


0.216 


2.50 


3.291 


1.316 


0.240 


2.75 


3.725 


1.355 


0.262 


3. 


4.171 


1.390 


0.281 


3.25 


4.629 


1.424 


0.298 


3.50 


5.097 


1.456 


0.313 


3.75 


5.575 


1.487 

9 


0.327 


4. 


6.063 


1.516 


0.340 


4.25 


6.560 


1.544 


0.352 


4.50 


7.066 


1.570 


0.363 


4.75 


7.579 


1.596 


0.373 


5. 


8.103 


1.621 


0.383 


5.50 


9.172 


1.668 


0.400 


6. 


10.270 


1.712 


0.416 


6.50 


1 1 .400 


1.753 


0.430 


7. 


12.550 


1.793 


0.442 


7.50 


13.730 


1.830 


0.454 


8. 


14.930 


1.866 


0.464 


8.50 


16.150 


1 .900 


0.474 


9. 


17.400 


1 .933 


0.483 


9.50 


18.670 


1.965 


0.491 1 



CHAPTER V 
THE WORK AVAILABLE AND EFFICIENCY 

If we neglect the work during admission and discharge The apparent efficiency xta varies in value from n<i = .85 

of the mixture from the cylinder, the work available dur- to n^ = .95 depending on the carburetion^ the speed of 

ing the cycle is the work produced during expansion rotation and the degree of leakage past the valves and 

minus the work of compression or: piston. 

The pressure rise due to combustion and the work of 

^ expansion absorbs X calories or B.T.U.'s of heat and 

The equation for Ld is: makes available L kilogr ammeters or ft. lbs. of work or 

Trd^l Rk + 7 (R _ n ^^' calories AL, B.T.U.'s. 

y ^ ^' ^ ^^ The efficiency of this transformation is 

i^d — X : X 

4(K — 1) R— 1 AL 

1 \ nt= (8) 

"" ' If Di is the indicated thermal efficiency then 

and the equation for Lc is : 

ALi 

-d^l RW 1 \ n»=— (4) 

Lc = X 1 -— N 

4(K— 1) R — 1 \ R*'-* / 

and 

Combining we get n. = n.Xn. (5) 

^d^l / 1 \ 7(R — 1) Further 

L = ^ I ^ ) ^ ^ ^ "™ ^* ^^^ Tfiiio of the work available to the work 

4(K — 1) \ R*^~W R — 1 appearing at the motor crankshaft (said to be the me- 

^^ chanical efficiency of the motor as a machine)^ the effective 

7 3r\ f 1 \ work efficiency is: 

L = 1 (1) 

4(K — 1) \ R"-'/ no = n, X nm = n, X n„X Hi (6) 

The mechanical efficiency fim varies from .75 to .95 in 

^ , . . ' different motors. The value of nm for a given motor may 

/ 1 \ ^^ determined by driving the motor crankshaft with an 

T __ JO jQ d^l I 1 I (l&) electric motor at various speeds on a torque dynamometer. 

\ R^~~ ^ / '^'*^ horsepower corresponding can then easily be calcu- 

lated. The values for Um determined in this way are 

The available work L is the work appearing in the sensibly equal to the values occurring when the motor is 

theoretical indicator card. It is equal to the area of the in normal operation. 

diagram whose abscissae are the displacements of the pis- if p„ jg the mean theoretical pressure and pi, the mean 

ton, multiplied by the area of the piston and is termed the indicated pressure then: 
mean available work. 

The Efficiency of the Cycle = "o (7) 

Let ^'" 

L = the work in ft. lbs. or kg. ins. appearing in the . A«ain, if p. is the mean efrective pressure correspond- 
theoretical indicator diagram. '"« '" "'" P"*" ^'^'''''^ »* "'« ■"°*°' crankshaft, then: 

Li=the corresponding work in the actual indicator Pe Pe 

diagram. — = nm and — = nd X nm (8) 

p p 

Owing to incomplete combustion^ the loss of work dur- 
ing admission and exhaust and the loss of heat to the When a motor is being tested on the dynamometer, it 
cylinder walls, etc., the value of Li is always less than L. consumes a certain quantity of fuel per cycle correspond- 
The apparent efficiency of the cycle is therefore: ^^S *o ^' calories or B.T.U.'s, and the work produced at 

the motor crankshaft is Le. 
L, 

nd = — = card factor (2) The practical efficiency or fuel consumption efficiency 

L is: 

20 
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n 



AL, 
D' 



(9) 



The following calculation will illustrate the above equa- 
tions. 

Part of the fuel consumed is incompletely burned re- 
sulting in the formation of Carbon (C) or Carbon monox- 
ide (CO). This is due to the fact that the liquid fuel is 
poorly atomized^ and as a consequence^ the distribution 
and vaporization of the liquid is incomplete. 

If nc is the figure of efficiency for combustion and if n' 
is less than ne^ we have: 

n' = ncXne (10) 

Let nt = .37 

nd=.»0 

niu = .90 
then He = Ut X na Xnm = 0.29 

If n' = 0.24 = ratio of the thermal equivalent of the 

brake horsepower to the thermal value 
of the fuel consumed per brake horse- 
power — then the efficiency of com- 
bustion of the fuel is: 

24 

nc = — = .82 
29 

Further, if the fuel consumption of a motor is G kgs. or 
lbs. per horsepower hour, the consumption per second 
will be 

G.H.P. 

, H.P. = Horsepower. 

3600 



When the heat value of the fuel is, 
10500 Calories per kg. 

18500 B.T.U. per lb. 
the motor consumes 

G.H.P. 

X 10500 Cal. per sec. 

3600 (Metric) 
G.H.P. 
X 18500 B.T.U. per sec. 

3600 (English) 



Heat value of gasoline. 



Fuel consumption per 
second. 



and the power delivered by the motor per second is, 

H.P. X 75 Kilogrammcters 
H.P. X 542.25 ft. pounds 



H.P. X 550 ft. pounds 

H.P. X 75 

= Calories per sec. 

425 
H.P. X 542.25 

= B.T.U.'s per sec. 



f Metric Power 
L Metric Values 
r Metric Power 
LEnglish Values 
English Power 
English Values 



778 
H.P. X 550 



778 



= B.T.U.'s per sec. 



Metric H.P. 
Metric V^alues 

Metric H.P. 
English Values 

English H.P. 
English Values 



If n' is the figure of practical efficiency. 

75 



n 



n 



n 



H.P. X ^^25 


(Metric Efficiency) 
(Metric Values) 

(lla) 


G.H.P. X 10500 


3600 
542.5 




H.P. X 778 


(Metric Efficiency) 
(English Values) 

(lib) 


G.H.P. X 18500 


3600 
550 

H.P. X 778 


(English Efficiency) 
(English Values) 

(lie) 


G.H.P. X 18500 



3600 



and 



1 



n 



n 



16.5G 
1 

7.5G 



(Metric) (12a) 



(English) (12b) 



The Hispano-Suiza engine of 150 h.p. @ 1,400 r.p.m. 
has a fuel consumption of 230 grams per h.p. hour 
(.506 lbs. per h.p. hour). 

d=120 mm. = 4.62 in. = Bore 
1 = 1 30 mm. = 5.1 1 in. = Stroke 
R =^ 4.75, the compression ratio 

The theoretical thermal efficiency is: 



1 



nt=l — 



= 3.73 



4.75 



.3 



The practical thermal efficiency is: 



n 



= 0.26 



16.5 X .230 



1 



n 



= 0.26 



(Metric Values) 



(English Values) 



7.5 X .506 

Or for every 100 units of heat supplied 26 units appear in 
useful work. The brake thermal efficiency of this motor 
is 26%. 

The brake thermal efficiency of water cooled aviation 
motors varies with difFerent engines, depending on the 
bore, stroke ratio, the compression ratio, the type of 
carburetor, and the distribution of the mixture to the 
cylinders. It varies with the speed, throttle position and 
load factor. In practice the fuel consumption varies 
from 180 to 250 grams (.396 to .55 pounds) per brake 
horsepower hour. Values below 230 grams (.506 lbs.) 
are exceedingly good and are obtained on only a very few 
types of motors. When the consumption exceeds 250 
grams (.55 lbs.) per h.p. hour, the engine is suffer- 
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ing from bad distribution^ low compression^ bad timing 
of the valves, or badly fitted parts. Late ignition tim- 
ing is also a prolific cause of exaggerated consumption. 

It is interesting to observe that the value of 180 
grams (.396 pounds) per b.h.p. hour was obtained on 
the Eight Cylinder Peugeot motor (100 mm. bore x 180 
mm. stroke, 200 h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m. and that the Stroke, 
bore ratio was 1.8. The motor although very economical, 
was exceedingly heavy and was abandoned for war pur- 
poses in 1916. 

Heat Balance for Engines 

The thermal losses in engines varies depending on the 
type. The distribution of heat is indicated in tabular or 
diagrammatic form and is termed the Heat Balance. 

Heat Balance of Water Cooled Engine. 
Distribution of Heat 





Calories 


B.T.U.'s 


% 


Useful work — 








shaft power 


26 


26 


26 


Cooling water loss. . . . 


19 


19 


19 


Exhaust gas loss 


40 


40 


40 


Frictional work — 








Piston rods, etc 


6 


6 


6 


Magnetos, pumps . . . 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


Radiation, heat bore in 








oil, etc 

Total 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


100 Cal. 


lOOB.T.U. 


100% 



The Theoretical Thermal Efficiency Ut, The theoret- 
ical thermal efficiency is: 



Energy supplied minus the energy lost 



nt = 



nt = l — 



Energy supplied 
Energy lost 



Energy supplied 

Fundamentally the energy of a gaseous mixture de- 
pends only on its temperature. If U is the energy of a 
body of gas, its variations as a function of temperatures 
are: 

(DU = CvdT) 

Ti = The absolute temperature of the gas mixture just 

prior to ignition. 
T2 = The absolute temperature of the gas mixture after 

ignition. 
T3 = The absolute temperature of the gas mixture at the 

end of expansion. 
To == The absolute temperature of the gas mixture at the 

end of admission. 
The Thermal energy of the gas mixture at constant vol- 
ume is: 

dU, = Cv (T2 — TJ (13) 



The energy lost at the end of expansion is: 

dU2 = c, (T, — To) .... 
The efficiency then is: 



(14) 



dU. 



T T 

•■•3 -"^o 



nt = l =1 

dU, T, — T, 

The second adiabatic equation is: 

Tyk— 1 _ consUnt 
from the above we get, 

T. T, /V, + V, \ 

— = — = ) ■— ' = Ri'-i . . . . 

To T, \ V, / 



(15) 



(16) 



whence 



or 



also 



T, = T„X— (17) 

T, 

T. 

T„ T, 

T. 

nt = l— (18) 

T, — T. 

T„ 

T. 

1 



n,= l 



(19) 



n,= l 



R 



k — 1 



(20) 



when 



K— 1.3 nt = l 



R 



.3 



(21) 



The above equation shows that the thermal efficiency is a 
function of the compression ratio, i.e., when the volumetric 
compression ratio is increased the efficiency increases. 



When 



R = 3 



nt=l = .281 



3 



.3 



R = 4 



R = 5 



R = 6 



1 

nt = l = .341 

4.8 

1 

nt = 1 = .383 

5-3 



nt=l = .416 

^.3 



With any given mixture strength the pressure, tempera- 
ture and efficiency of the cycle increase with the com- 
pression ratio. 



CHAPTER VI 
METHOD OF CALCULATING THE POWER OF AN ENGINE 

The power of an engine is the units of work it is able Simplifying and replacing K by 1.3 we get: 

to supply per unit of time. In the metric system of j2i / i \ 

evaluation, the units of work per second is taken as the „„ /_ i%rx. r . \ 

t . . .1 T^ 1. 1 ^ i. 1 .. .1 H.F. = I 1 I Metric (4a) 

power, but m the hnglish system of evaluation the power 613\ R'^/ 

is the units of work per minute. 

xd^ln / 1 \ 

1 Metric Horsepower =542.25 ft. lbs. per second. H.P, = I 1 | English Equivalent (4b) 

1 Metric Horsepower = 75 kilogrammeters per second. 442.9 \ R-^ / 

1 English Horsepower = 550 ft. lbs. per second. 

1 English Horsepower = 33,000 ft. lbs. per minute. Equations la and lb give the metric Horsepower of an 

engine having x cylinders, or being the Revolutions per 
Let minute. 

X = the number of cvlinders. 
n = the speed or revolutions per minute. ^ = diameter of cylinder in centimeters or inches. 

d = the diameter of the cylinder. ^ = ^^'^''^ ^" ™^*"« «^ ^*- 

1 = the length of the stroke. ^ = Volumetric compression ratio. 

1 Metric h.p. = 1 English h.p. multiplied by .98. 
If L = the work done during two revolutions of the cranky 

the work per second in one cylinder will be: ^^^ ^P' ^^ *'*^ ^'^^^ cylinder Hispano engine calcu- 

lated by the equations la and lb will be: 
L n 18.33 d^l n / 1 \ 

— X — = I 1 ) Metric Units. d = 1 20 mm. = 4.72 in. = Bore. 

2 60 120 \ R**"~^ / 1=130 mm. = 5.11 in. = Stroke. 

n = 1 ,400 = r.p.m. 
and if the motor has j* cylinders, the work done will be x = 8 cvlinders 

18.33 xd^ln / 1 \ R ^ 4.75, the compression ratio. 

I 1 1 Metric Units. ... (la) / , v 

120 \ R*^ - V for the expression [ 1 ) = .373 

18.33 xd In / 1 \ \ R-V 

I 1 ) English (lb) 

120 V R^-^ .. . „o 8X 144 X. 13X1400 

^ . Metric H.P. = X .373 = 128 

The product of the indicated efficiency n^ by the me- 613 

chanical efficiency of the motor Um will be taken as .80. (Metric Units) 

The shaft power per second of the motor will then be: « v oo o^r s/ j.o« \y 

.80 X 18.33 xd^'ln / 1 \ Metric H.P. X .373 = 128 

I 1 I Metric (2a) 1*2.9 

120 \ R'^-V (English Units) 

.80 X 18.33 X d'-ln / 1 \ The actual h.p. of the Hispano engine is 145 h.p. at 

I 1 I English Equivalent 1,400 r.p.m. which is considerably better than the value 

120 \ R*" — V (2b) predetermined by the formula, indicating that the com- 

r«, ^. , . r XI bustion efficiency and mechanical efficiencv are excellent. 

I he equations above are expressions of the power per sec- 
ond in kg. meters or ft. lbs. 

The Horsepower per second will be Calculation of the Indicated Mean Effective 

.80 X 18.33 X xd^ln / 1 \ Pressure P^ 

H.P. = ( 1 ) Metric (3a) The work corresponding to the mean effective pressure 

75X120 \ R^'-V is: 

.80 X 18.33 X xd^ln / 1 \ 77r d^l / 1 

H.P. = 1 L = 1 ) (5) 

542.25X120 \ R^'-V 4(K — 1) \ R»^-i 

English Equivalent . . (3b) then 
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P«X — = 

4 4(K— 1) 



1 — 



R*^- 



. . . (6) 



and if K=1.3 



K— 1=.8 



and 



p„ = 23.33 ( 1 — 



R-3 



Metric (6a) 



p„ = 331.75 ( 1 ) English Equivalent 

R-8 



(6b) 



If 
and 



R = 4.75 then ( 1 1 = .378. 

R.3 



pn, = 23.33 X .373 = 8.7 kg. per cm. Metric. 

p„, = 331.75 X .373=123.7 lbs. per sq. in. English. 

If we wish to calculate the power of an engine from the 
mean indicated pressure pm we have the equation: 



H.P. 



m 



H.P. 



m 



xpmd'-'ln 

613 X 23.33 
xpmd^ln 

442.9 X 331.75 



Metric H. P. 

Metric Values (7a) 

English Values 

Metric H.P (7b) 



The brake mean effective pressure p^. 

This value p^ corresponds to the shaft horsepower and 
is given by the equation: 



_ HP.X75X60X2 Metric Values 

P*" TTTT^ 3 Metric H.P. .. 

a X 1 X n X X 

_ HPe X 5t2.5 X 60 X 2 English Values 

a X 1 X n X X 

_ HPe X 550 X 60 X 2 p.„^,j,h Values 

P' — ~7~ — ~ English H.P. . 

a XI X n X X * 



(8«) 



(8b) 



(8c) 



The expression 8c, 1 H.P. = 550 ft. lb. sec. 

The value of pe and that of HPe depend on the mixture 
strength as well as the compression ratio and the admis- 
sion temperature. In the development of the various 
equations used to calculate the pressures^ temperatures^ 
units of work, etc.^ the assumption has been used that the 
mixture strength was 500 Cal. per kg. (880 B.T.U.'s per 
lb.) which value corresponds to the ratio: 

Air = 20 lbs. or kgs. 

Fuel = 1 lb. or kgs. 

The above value for the combustible mixture is capable 
of giving very high thermal efficiencies referred to brake 
horsepower, but the maximum brake horsepower of any 
given engine operating on gasoline will only be obtained 
with very much richer mixtures. 

The practical values for the brake mean effective pres- 
sure varies from 6 tolO kgs. per cm.* (85.32 to 142.2 lbs. 
per square inch.) The latter value has been obtained in 
only a very few engines^ up to this time of writing, and 
it is unlikely that this value will be exceeded operating 
the four stroke cycle motor on gasoline, without consid- 
erably modifying the present characteristics of the cycle. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE POWER VARIABLES 



In the chapter on the " Method of Calculating the 
Power of an Engine/' the formula given for predetermin- 
ing the power of an engine was 



H.P.= 



H.P.= 



in which 



X d'l n 

61d 
X d^l n 

442.9 



1 



1 — 



R.3 

1 



Metric (la) 



1 — 



R 



.3 



English Values. ... (lb) 



X = number of cylinders. 

n = revolutions per minute = R.P.M. 

d = the diameter of the cylinder in centimeters 

or inches. 
1 = the stroke of the piston in meters or ft. 
R = volumetric compression ratio. 

61 d and 442.9 = Metric and English constants for a 
mixture strength of 

Air 20 



Fuel 



1 



When pm is the resultant mean pressure on the piston 
the equation for the horsepower becomes: 



H.P. = .80 



X Pm X d^l n X 'T 



X Pm X d^l n 



H.P. = .80 



4 X 2 X 60 X 75 14800 

Metric (2a) 

X Pm X d-1 n X T X Pm X ^^1 n 



H.P. = .8 



4 X 2 X 60 X 542.25 83,000 

English Values (2b) 

X Pm X d'-'l n X T X Pm X Td^l n 



4 X 2 X 60 X 550 332,000 

V 

English H. P (2c) 



The mean speed of the piston in meters or ft. per sec- 
ond is 

In 
Um = — . Replacing 1 n in equations (2a, 2b, and 2c) by 
80 



H.P.= 



X Pmd^'Um 



H.P.= 



476 

X Pmd'-'Um 

2766 



Metric H.P. 

Metric Values (3a) 

Metric H. P. 

English Values. . . . (3b) 



H.P.= 



X Pmd-Um 



2776 



English Values 

English H.P (8c) 



The Horsepower per Unit of Displacement 

Let Vd = the total displacement of the engine per cycle 

per second. 
Vtf = the volume in liters or cubic inches. 



then 

Trd^ 
V<i = X Um 

40 

Trd^ 
Vd = X Um 

20 
Replacing x d'Um by 



Replacing x d^Um by 



40Vd 



20Vd 



TT 



H.P.= .0263 Pm Vd 
H.P.=.00229 Pm Vd 



Liters 

Metric (4a) 

Cubic Inches 

English (4b) 

in equation (8a, 8b) and 



in equation (3c) we get 

Metric Values (5a) 

English H.P ....(5b) 
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The equation 5a and 5b permit predetermining the 
power of an engine when the mean pressure acting on the 
pistons and the displacement is known. 

Further, if the displacement corresponding to the ad- 
mission phases only is Ve, then 

Vd 

Ve = — 

4 
and the equation for the power becomes 

H.P.= .12 Pm V^ Metric (6a) 

H.P.=.088 Pm Vo English (6b) 

The equation for the mean indicated pressure is: 

Pin = 23.33 I 1 I ■= kgs. per cm." Metric (7a) 

R-V 

p„== 331.7.5 |i j= lbs. per in.- English (7b) 

The power theoretically is determined when we know 

X, the number of cylinders, 

n, the number of revolutions, 

d, the bore of the cvlinder. 

1, the stroke of the piston. 

R, the compression ratio. 

In actual practice other factors intervene, affecting the 
power delivered, thus modifying the prevision of theory. 
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The principal factors affecting the power in practice 



are, 



The shape of the combustion cliamber. 

The character of the mixture distribution. 

The size of the valve parts. 

The timing of the valves. 

The size and shape of the admission and exhaust 

pipes. 
The cooling of the cylinders. 
The lubrication of the engine. 
The location of the spark plugs. 

The maximum power of an engine. 



According to the equation: 

X pm d^Um 

H.P. = 



H.P.= 



476 

X Pm d^Um 



Metric 



2776 



English 



The power of an engine increases proportionately to: 

The number of cylinders. 

The mean indicated pressure. 

The mean piston speed. 

The square of the cylinder diameter. 

The above theoretical deductions are modified by certain 
other phenomenon which must be taken into account. 

As the angular speed of an engine increases^ the velocity 
of the mixture in the inlet pipes increases very rapidly, 
resulting in an increasing loss of pressure at tlie end of 
the admission stroke. The power losses due to mechan- 
ical friction and inertia of the parts of the engineJncreases 



with the speed. Tlie torque and as a consequence, the 
power of the engine decreases. There exists^ then, a best 
speed for the engine corresponding to a certain linear 
speed of the piston at which speed the maximum power is 
available. 

Theoretically the mean indicated pressure pm depends 
only on the compression ratio. In practice the value of 
Pm increases with the bore of the cylinder, since the ratio 
of the area to the volume of the combustion chamber de- 
creases and as a consequence the loss of heat to the walls 
of the cylinder decreases. 

On the other hand, if the bore is small, the temperature 
of the gas at the end of the admission stroke is less. We 
should then be able to use higher compression ratios with 
long stroke, small bore motors. 

Horsepower formulas based on stroke-bore ratios are 
in practice of little value, since other variables of design 
permit increasing power to be developed from a given 
sized engine each year. It, however, is possible to pre- 
determine the power of motors having a given set of char- 
acteristics when the type has been well established, as we 
may see in the Hispano, Mercedes, and other motors 
which are well known. 

The brake mean effective pressure pe for engines using 
gasoline having a heat value of 10,500 Cal. per kg. 
(18,500 B.T.U.'s per lb.) varies from 7 to 10. Kg. per 

2 

cm. (90.4 — 142 lbs. per sq. in.) in water cooled fixed 
cylinder motors. 

In rotating motors. 

2 

Pe = 6.5 — 8 kg. per cm. 

Pe = 02.43 — 113.76 lbs. per sq. in. 

The horsepower per liter (cubic inch) for fixed^ water 
cooled engines is following the above values. 



CHAPTER VIII 
CHARACTERISTIC PERFORMANCE 



The three elementary performance curves of an engine 
are: 

1st. The power H,P, as a function of the angular 

speed ic. 
2nd. The mean torque C at the motor crankshaft as 

a function of the angular speed w, 
3rd. The fuel consumption per horsepower hour as 
a function of the angular speed w. 
The shaft horsepower is: 

C X w 
H.P. = — Metric (la) 



H.P.= 



75 

CX w 



English (Ih) 



550 



The equations la and lb give the power per second in 
metric and English values. C being respectively the 
torque in kilogrammeters and ft. lbs. 

27rn 
Replacing w by we get 



60 



Cn 



H.P.= 



716 
Cn 



H.P.= 



Metric (2a) 



English (2b) 



5253 



After the speed of a motor has passed a certain value 
the volumetric efficiency commences to decrease and the 
torque and power correspondingly decrease. 

The curve of power is limited in practice by: 
1st. The admission velocity. 

2nd. The inertia of the valve operating mechanism. 
Srd. The mechanical efficiency of the motor. 

The analysis, invention and development work of the 
past fifteen years directed upon these three power limit- 
ing factors has resulted in the development of from four 
to five times the power per unit of displacement in 1918 
that was received in 1903. 

The diagram, Fig. 1 , illustrates the characteristics of an 
engine of 200 h.p. as a function of angular speed. 

The torque curve may be derived graphically from the 
power curve. In testing aviation motors we find that the 
fuel consumption at maximum power is in excess of the 
consumption at three-fourths power. To reduce the 
power, the carburetor throttle is partially closed, result- 
ing in a greater depression in the intake manifold. For 
every engine there is a critical value for the depression 
which corresponds to the best vaporization of fuel to- 
gether with a fairly high volumetric efficiency. The best 
fuel consumption corresponds to the critical depression. 

The results of tests of the Lorraine Dietrich 220 h.p. 
motor illustrating the effect of the depression in the fuel 
consumption are given in Table I. 



Table I. Lorraine Dietrich 8 Cylinder 120x170 

mm. 200 H.P. 



R.p.m. 


B.h.p. 


Depression 
Water Column 


Fuel Consump- 
tion per h.p. 
hour 


M 


e.p. 

1 


1.536 

1,510 

1.450 
1.360 


248 

234 

205 
163 


MM. In. 

210 9.44 

420 16.53 

750 ?9.52 
1.400 55.10 


Or. Lbs. 
250 .55 

220 .484 

215 .473 
228 .501 


133.9 

128.6 

117.1 
98.9 


I 

Full 
throttle 
partial 
Tab. 



Similar tests of other aero engines show analogous re- 
sults. 

The flying radius and the speed of an aeroplane are 
also functions of the depression. Tests of the Lorraine 
Dietrich 200 h.p. motor in a A, R, aeroplane gave the 
following results. The tank capacity was 300 liters (79.2 
gallons). 

Table II. Effect of Depression on Flying R.vdius 



Depression at Carburetor 

(Water Column) 

mm. In. 


Hours of Flight 


240 

420 

750 

1400 


9.44 
16.53 
29.52 
55.10 


3 hrs. and 30 min. 

4 hrs. and 10 min. 

5 hrs. 

6 hrs. 



Table III. Effect of Depression on Speed 



Depression at Carburetor 


Speed 


mm. 


In. 


Kilometers 


Miles 


240 

420 

750 

1400 


9.44 
16.53 
29.52 
55.10 


160 
156 
150 
140 


99.2 
96.72 
93.00 
86.80 



The corresponding distance that can be traveled on & 
tank of 300 liters (79.2 gallons) is given in Table IV. 

Table IV. Effect of Depression on Distance 

Flown 



Depression \ 
(Water 


it Carburetor 
Column) 


Distance 


ami. 


In. 


Kilometers 


Miles 


240 

420 

750 

1400 


9.44 
16.53 
29.52 
55.10 


500 
600 
700 
760 


310 
372 
434 
471.2 
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It will be seen from the tables of Depression that the 
hours of flight and distance covered on a given tank ca- 
pacity can be very materially increased by operating the 
motor with the throttle partly closed. The variations of 
speed show that the fuel consumption can be reduced as 
much as 20% decrease in speed. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON POWER 

Variation of Power witli tfie Barometric Pressure Example, 

Case L Barometric pressure = 740 mm. 29 in. 
In the theoretical indicator of the four stroke cycle g^^ Level '* " = 760 mm. 29.9 in. 

Fiir. 1 let: 

ab represent the admission line ^'^' '^^^ 

be " " compression " 740 

cd " " combustion " H.P. = 300 X — = 292 

de expansion ^ ^ 

ebf " " exhaust " * r> i. • »or\ -^ 

, Barometric pressure = 780 mm. 

p^ = atmospheric pressure 

Vj = the cylinder volume ' °" 

Vj = the compression chamber volume. ^■*^- = ^^^^^ "^ 760 ^ ^^^ 

Suppose the atmospheric pressure p,, is changed to Apo, j^ ^^^ ^bove calculation it was assumed that the speed 

and now let us examine the changes in the cycle. ^^^ temperature of the air drawn in remain constant. 

• D If HPo is the power at the ground where the pressure 

Barometric Pressure .^ ^ ^^^ ^,^^ altitude is changed to where the power is 

The adlabatic equation for compression is: H.P., the equation for the power is: 

pv^ = Po(V. + V.)^ (1) H.P. = HP„X- (7) 

The ordinates of the equations, p, will be multiplied Po 

^y A. The relation of the pressures as a function of the alti- 

The pressure of compression pe will be : tude is given by Radau's law : 

Ap, = PoR^ p 

where R = compression ratio h= 18400 — = altitude in meters. (8a) 

k = ratio of spec, heats Po 

If the temperature of the mixture T, has not changed. , ^^x^.^r. ii.^ j • r i. /oi-\ 

^ , , - . .,, , ^ ' h = 60700 — = altitude m feet ... (8b) 

the temperature at the end of compression will be: ^ 

Po 

Ti = TqR** "~^ (2) The variation of power as a function of altitude is: 

Since the thermal capacity of the mixture is independ- HP,^ 

ent of the pressure, the rise in temperature due to com- "= 18400 log (9a) 

bustion will be dT^ and the temperature at the end of H.F. 

combustion will be: HPo 

h = 60720 log (9b) 

T, = T,+dT, (3) ^'h.P. 

We know that: Example. 

P2 Tg A motor gives 1,000 h.p. at the ground level. What 

— = (*) will be the power at 0,843 ft. (3,000 meters) ? 

Pi ^^ Substituting in equation 9 we get: 

since the heat liberated by combustion at constant volume 1000 

increases the pressure of the mixture, po varies propor- 3000 = 1 8400 log 

tionately to pj and will be multiplied by A, Tj and Tg H.P. 

not having altered. 1000 

The equation for adiabatic expansion is : lo*", = . 1 63 

H.P. 

PV^ = P=^^^ (^) 1000_ 

The ordinates pg will also be multiplied by A as will = 1 .46 

the pressure ordinates through the entire cvcle. H.P. 

HP = 680 

From the above we conclude that the power of a motor n.r. 

at constant speed will be proportional to the atmospheric or the power at 0.843 ft. altitude will be 680 horsepower, 

pressure, or: corresponding to a loss of 32% compared to the ground 

H.P. = A xHPo (6) power. 
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Fig. 1. Otto cycle engine 



CHAPTER X 



VARIATION OF POWER WITH PRESSURE 



Since the weight of the air per cubic foot (cubic me- 
> decreases as the altitude increases, the weight of 
required to keep the mixture constant decreases like- 

* 

: constant regular engine speed and increasing alti- 
s of operations: 

le weight of the air drawn in is proportional to the 
barometric pressure. 

le weight of the fuel and the speed of flow through 
the fuel nozzle is proportional to the square 
root of the depression at the fuel nozzle, and 

the atmospheric pressure, or as Vp* 
ie depression in the carburetor and inlet manifold 
varies proportionately to the atmospheric pres- 
sure. 
le ratio of the fuel to air is proportional to the square 
root of the atmospheric pressure divided by 
the pressure. 



Fuel Vp 1 



Air 



Vp 



(1) 



creases as the inverse square root of the atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

The specific consumption is proportional to: 



Vp 



1 



cm (1) it will be seen that the mixture richness in- 



'—Z^ (2) 

p Vp 

The hourly consumption or total consumption is like- 
wise proportional to the inverse square root of the at- 
mospheric pressure. 

The thermal efficiency varies in practice inversely as the 
specific consumption. 

Therefore in order to keep the fuel-air ratio constant, 
the flow of the fuel must be reduced proportional to the 
square root of the atmospheric pressure. This may be 
done by reducing the effective head producing the fuel 
flow — either reducing the pressure in the constant level 
chamber of the carburetor by providing for a reduced de- 
pression about the fuel nozzle (additional air openings 
above the nozzle) or by throttling the discharge of fuel 
through the nozzle, by reducing the effective area of the 
nozzle orifice. 

With a given compression ratio and mixture ratio the 
thermal efficiency is independent of the altitude, but the 
power is proportional to the atmospheric pressure. 
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CHAPTER XI 
VARIATION OF THE POWER WITH THE MIXTURE TEMPERATURE T. 

If we assume the pressure p^, which is the atmospheric Whence the area of the diagram will be found by dividing 

pressure^ remains constant and the absolute temperature by u, 

of the mixture To is varied so that it possesses a new Therefore with constant engine speed if the mixture 

value vTq, we see when we examine the theoretical dia- temperature is varied, the power will be found by divid- 

gram: ing by u: 

The admission pressure line does not vary, ab = con- -.„ > . _ 

. . HFo = power at normal temperature 

m . 1- J 1. u HP, = power at new temperature 

The compression pressure hne does not vary, be = con- up 

P, = P.R" (.) "'■=— "°> 

The thermal capacity of the mixture is independent of Example. 

the temperature: A motor delivers 300 h.p. at a normal temperature of 

T, = ToR*^ - ' (2) to = 15° C. (59.5° F.). What will be the power at 

The increase in temperature dT^ due to combustion is ^° ^' (^2° F.) and 30° C. (86° F.) ? 

independent of the temperature. ^ase 1. 

The increase in pressure dpi is proportional to the in- 15 + 273 

crease in temperature dTj when combustion takes place HPi = 300X =^315 h.p. Cent. 

at constant volume. ^^^ 

dPi dTi 5ij5 ^ 460 

= (3a) HP, = 300X = 315 h.p. Fahr. 

Pi Ti 460 

^^' , t^x Case II. 

^P^ = P^— "" ^^ ^ 15 + 273 

^ HPi = 300 X = 285 h.p. 

Thus we see that p^ and dTj, the compression pressure 273 
and increment of temperature due to combustion do not 

vary when T^ is multiplied by the temperature coefficient u. p^^^r Recuperation Due to Lowered Temperature 

The rise in pressure dpi, due to combustion will be ^^ ^ Function of Altitude 
found by dividing by ii. 

Further, the equation of compression is : The temperature of the air decreases with the altitude 

XT V XT V /.N following the law: 

pVi»^ = PiV2»' (4) * 

and the equation of expansion is: ^" ' _^ . . 

PV,*'^ (p, + dpJV^^' (5) Po 55 

the compression pressure is: or as the altitude increases and the atmospheric tempera- 

V./ ture drops, the pressure is increased ^Soth for each degree 

P = Pi (6) drop in temperature, Centigrade. 

*^i The power at the ground is HPo a"cl the corresponding 

the expansion pressure is: ^^ temperature is T,, At an altitude h the temperature 

,,,,.' , . drops to 7; the power will then be: 

p'=(p, +dp,) (7) ^ 

v.- T. 

the ordinates of the diagram is therefore the difference ^ * T 

between p' and p, or: 

V2** The gain of power due to the temperature drop is : 

p'-p = dp,— (8) 

V^^ To — T 
from the above we get : ^^i — ^^o = HPo (3) 

/dp, X v./ X dV, fd\\ 
= dpi X V'2** / (9) Having thus examined the respective effects upon the 
Yj^ J V ^ power when the temperature and pressure of the atmos- 
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pheric air are varied, we may formulate a general law HP^ 

of the effect of altitude on power. To 55 

At an altitude h, the power of a motor is HFj. Po ^^i 

At an altitude h 4- dh, the loss of power due to the loss ^^^ 

of pressure will be: P ^o 55 

HP J dp Simplifying we get: 

HPo 55 

p 

The gain of power at the altitude h -{- dh will be due to _ = ' " /q\ 

the lowered temperature and is: nn 

dT ^ — — 

HPi To 

T dT The equation of Halley's law is: 

Po 
j»P h = 18400 log — (4) 

HP, P 

T From equations (3) and (4) we get 

The resultant power is: HP 5.5 

dp dT 

dHP,= HP, H HP, To 

p X h= 18400 log (5) 

55 
where 1 

dHP, dp dT ^'' 

= Equation (5) gives the total variation of power as a func- 

HP, p T tion of the altitude. The values given are metric, h being 

Integrating the above equation for the initial condition: ^''f °>*""df '" ""^t""' '^' "'^ Centigrade temperature ab- 

solute at the ground. 

HP, = HPo 

P — Po Example. 

T = T 

® What is the relative loss of power at an altitude of 

we get 3,000 meters (9,843 ft.) ? 

Using the eouation (5) we cet: 
LHP, — LHPo = Lp — Lpo — LT + LTo ' v y ^ 

rw, HPo 55 

HP, _ p T j: 

L— - — I^- L— j^p^ To 3000 

"*^n Po Ao log _-- =.163 

HP, pTo 55 18400 

L =L 1 

HPo PoT To 

HP, p To in which 

= — y— (1) HPo 55 

HPo Po T ! 

Tip rr^ 

The equation for the loss of temperature of the air with i » 

the altitude is: ~~^ ^'^^ 

55 

T = To — r>5 (l j To 

^^ If the ground temperature is 15° C. (59.5^ F.) 

Substituting in equation (1) we get: 

T„=15 + 273 = 288 

r£ HPo 

HPi Po up 

= (2) "*» 

HPo / p \ The relative loss of power is then : 

To — 55 1 

V Po/ HPo -HP, 1 

=1 =.27 or 27% 

For the ratio of pressures we get: HPo 1.37 
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The loss of power due to the loss of pressure at constant 
temperature is 32%, but since the temperature lowers 
with the altitude, there is a recuperation of power amount- 
ing to 5%. We thus see the loss of power net is 27%. 

In Table I we give the atmospheric constants applying 
to motor and plane operation up to an altitude of 10,000 
meters (82,810 ft). 

Column / is the latitude in meters and feet calculated 
from H alley's formula. 

Column 3 gives the bnrometric pressure in millimeters 
of mercury. 

Column 3 gives the relative barometric pressure as a 
function of altitude. 

Column 4 gives the relative loss of power as a function 
of altitude and barometric pressure. 

Column 5 gives Radau's law of temperature change as 
a function of altitude (metric). 

Column gives the density of the air as a function of 
the pressure and temperature. 

Column 7 gives the relative loss of [lOwer proportional 
to the density of the air. 

Column 8 gives the discrepancy between the power cal- 
culated according to the density and pressure. 

Column 9 gives the square root of the density as a func- 
tion of altitude. 

Column 10 gives the figure of relative richness of the 
mixture and the correction which must be applied 
to maintain the mixture proportions constant as a 
function of altitude is given in column 1 1. 

The constants given in Table I are of great value in 
predetermining the performance of any motor once its 
characteristic ground performance is known. Actual tests 
of motors show only one to two per cent, variation from 
the theoretical values foreseen by the application of these 
constants. 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE EFFECT OF INCREASING COMPRESSION 



The thermal efficiency of the engine increases, with the 

1 
compression ratio as (1 ) where P is tlie vol- 



»0.3 



umetric compression ratio. 

If the weight of charge per cycle, speed of engine, and 
mechanical efficiency remains constant, the power output 
will increase in this same ratio. Taking 5:1 as an arbi- 
trary starting point, we have plotted a curve between 
gain in power due to increased thermal efficiency, aiid 
compression ratio. For operation at 20,000 ft. altitude 
we have a drop in power of 50% (this is between the 
** density " and ** pressure " values). This .enables us to 
plot another curve showing how the power output at tliat 
altitude is affected by increasing the compression. 

One factor which limits the maximum practicable com- 
pression is tlie temperature of the charge at the end of 
compression. 

Let T„ = temp, of charge at end of admission 

Ti ^ temp, of charge at end of compression stroke 

T, 

then — = po-3 

T 

If we assume T„ constant and equal to 400° abs. C. or 
\27^ C, we can compute Tj for various values of P. 
These values are given in Table I, and are also plotted on 
the curve sheet. 



Table I. Power Output and Compression Tempera- 
tures FOR Various Compression Ratios 
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A furtlier effect of increasing compression ratio will be 
to lower tlie final temperature of the charge before com- 
pression on account of the smaller quantity of hot exhaust 
gas remaining in the smaller clearance space. For pur- 
poses of comparison assume ( 1 ) the residual gases are at 
atmosphere pressure, (2) the cylinder is filled up to at- 
mosphere pressure at the end of the suction stroke. Then 
for 5:1 ratio, taking exhaust temp, as 1.070° C. abs., we 
have 20% of the cylinder filled with exhaust gas at a 

273 

density of = .255. The 20X.255 = 5.1% of 

1070 
charge weight mean atmospheric temperature at 20,000 
ft. altitude is 170° C. Allowing 50° increase in passing 
into the cylinder, we have an air temp, of 1 7 -f- 50 = -|- 
33° C. before mixing with the exhaust gas remaining in 
the combustion chamber, 273 -|- 33 = 306° C. abs. den- 
sity = 273 + 306 = .892 (which will be assumed con- 
stant for various compression ratios). The proportion of 
fresh gas to total charge, by weight, is 80 X -8^2 = 
71.4%. 
Then 

(5.1 X 1070) + (71.4 X 306) 

= 356° 

5.1 + 71.4 

which is the temperature of the charge at beginning of 
compression. Table II gives the values of exhaust temp, 
and density, final admission temp, and final temp, of com- 
pression for various ratios. The latter value is plotted 
on the curve sheet. 

Turning again to the power output, we have an in- 
creased weight of fuel due to changing the density of the 
incoming air. At sea level, temp. 15° C, we have 15 — 
8 + 50 + 273 = 330° abs. 

273 

Density = = .827 (assuming 8° drop in temp, in in- 

330 let pipe due to vaporization) 



.892 



= 1.08 or an increase. 



.827 



Multiplying the power values in Table I by 1.08 gives 
a new set of values, representing the power output at 
20,000 ft. altitude corrected for temp, effect. Table III. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF THE POWER REQUIRED FOR FLIGHT 



Tlie sustentation of an aeroplane is produced by the dis- 
placement of the wing surface at a speed v, the chord of 
the wing is inclined at an angle i, termed the angle of 
incidence, and is presented in the direction of flight. 

The wings or planes support the fuselage or nacelle, 
in which is placed the engine, fuel tanks, oil tanks, gauges, 
instruments of observation and controls. The pilot and 
passengers are also placed in tlie nacelle or fuselage. 

The three controls permit the rotation of the aeroplane 
about the vertical axis of the center of gravity, about the 
horizontal axis of the center of gravity and perpendicular 
to the horizontal axis of the center of gravity. 

The elementary resistance, due to the air, is propor- 
tional to the surface ds of the element, to the density of 
the air, and is further proportional to the square of the 
speed and is a function of the inclination of the element 
at a given speed. 

Using the following notations: 

G = the total weight of the plane 

V = the tractive force 

S = the area of the wings 
W == the weight of a cu. ft. (cubic meter) of air 

V = the speed of the plane 

f (i) and K (i) =two functions of tlie angle of inci- 
dence 



(1) 



The equations for horizontal flight are: 

G = wf (i) Sv- 

F = wK (i)Sv- 

The angle of incidence is varied by the displacements of 
the elevator. 

Tlie tractive force is due to the rotation of the pro- 
peller and if n is the revolutions per minute, and D — 
the diameter of the propeller, then: 

F = an2D* (2) 

V 

n being a decreasing function of 

nD 

The power corresponding to the tractive force is 

P = bn3D'* (3) 

V 

h being an increasing function of 

nD 

Tlie functions a and b are the same for geometrically 
similar propellers of difl^erent sizes ; tlicy are proportional 
to the density of the air and must be determined experi- 
mentally. 

The propeller efficiency is designated by R: 

Fv a V 



R = 



b 



nD 



(4) 



R is a function of 



nD 



The actual values for R varies 



from .75 to .80 in practice with .77 as a practical figure of 
efficiency. 

The power necessary ior flight may be given in ft. lbs. 
or kilogrammeter and is: 

P, = Fv = wK (i) Sv^ (5) 

using the equation of sustentation we get: 

.5 



then 




Q1.5 



Pi = 



X 



K(i) 



w-'^XS-'^ f(i) 



1.5 



(6) 



The value of P^ is a function of the angle of incidence, 
and is at a minimum when i = i^ = 6 to 7 degrees. 

The value P^ increases inversely as the square root of 
the density of the air when the angle of incidence t is a 
constant. Moreover 

F K(i) 

- = (7) 

G f(i) 

The tractive force ^^alue is a function of the angle of 
incidence and is at a minimum when the angle of incidence 
has a certain value i = io. Moreover, the tractive force 
value is independent of the density of the air providing 
the angle of incidence remains constant at all altitudes of 
flight. 

At the angle of incidence corresponding to the mini- 

F 
mum power required, the value of — is in the neighbor- 

G 
hood of .14 for aeroplanes having small wing area to .12 
for planes having large wing area. Approximately 45% 
of the above values corresponds to the wings, the other 
55% is due to the fuselage, struts, wires, landing gear, 
etc. 

The Reserve Power 

A minimum power required for flight at low altitudes is 
Po and may be expressed in ft. lbs. per second or kg. 
meters per second. If the propeller efficiency is R the 
motive power corresponding will be: 



HPo = 



Po 



75R 



550R 



in metric units (8a) 



in English units (8b) 
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The aeroplane will be equipped with a motor having a 
maximum horsepower designated as HPm whieli will be 
greater than the minimum power required ///^,. 

The reserve power at the ground is therefore: 

HPm — HP,> = reserve power (0) 

• 

The rate of elimb and the altitude attainable is deter- 
mined by the Reserve Power, 

» 

The Ceiling or Maximum Altitude 

If we assume the angle of incidence to be constant, the 
equation of sustentation 

G = wf (i) SV2 

shows that in order to produce sustentation at increas- 
ing altitude the speed ought to increase inversely as the 
density of the air. 
or 






(10) 



As we have seen the tractive force ought to remain con- 
stant. By the aid of equation (2) it will be easy to show- 
that the speed of rotation of tlie propeller n ought to in- 
crease as the inverse ratio of tlie square root of the den- 
sity of the air : 






(II) 



The torque of a motor decreases as the density of the 
air; the power of a motor HP„ corresponding to tlie speed 
iih will then diminish in accordance with the law. 



HP, Vv'„ V \\\ 



(12) 



The efficiency of tlie propeller does not depend on the 
v 
ratio - and is independent of the altitude, 
n 
The maximum altitude will then be obtained when the 
power necessary for flight is equal to the power available. 
The power required for flight at the ground is: 

p., 

HPo = in kg. meters per sec. 

75 R 

P 



HP.= 



o 



o 



5r)0R 



in ft. lbs. per sec. 



Since the proi)eller efficiency R is a constant, the power 
necessary at the height h will be: 



HP [^ 



and if the motor power Hj), corresjxmds to the propeller 
speed n,^, the power available becomes: 

Wb rw;, 

HP, — \ — 
' Wo \ ^^'h 

Tlie equation of the power required and the power avail- 
able for flight at the maximum altitude is then 

Hi' nXi'^^HP. -^' [^ (13) 



where 



W. 



vv 







HP 



HP, 



If 



Tq = absolute temperature at the ground — Cent. 
T = absolute temperature at an altitude h — Cent. 
Pu = the barometric pressure at the ground 
P = the barometric pressure at an altitude h 



then 



W, 



W. 







P„ T 



from which we get: 



HP„ pT, 



(I*) 

HP, p.,T 

We may therefore state the following postulate: In 
order for an aeroplane to climb to an altitude h, it must 
be equipped with an engine having HP, horsepower at no 
revolutions, the power at the maximum altitude ho will be 
HPj, which is the power required for flight at the ground 
altitude Iiq^ the angular speed of the engine remaining 
constant. 

The relation between the altitude h and the power of 
an engine is expressed by the equation: 



h= 18,400 log. 



HP, 



HP. 



55 



o 



55 



in metric Units 



L 



-T. J 



(15) 



Note. The derivation of equation (15) is given in an- 
other chapter. 

Neglecting the variations of temperature, the equation 
takes the form 

HP, 
h = 18400 log. (16) 



HP 



u 



In the practical application of these equations, let us 
assume that the power required to fly an aeroplane at the 
ground is HP,, = 100 b.h.p., what will the ground 
power of the motor have to be to permit the plane to climb 
to an altitude of 4,000 meters (13,124 ft.) > 

If the ground temperature is 15" C. (5{).5^ Fahr.) the 
absolute temperature will be 

T„ = 15 + 27.i = 288 Cent. 

= 50.5 -f- 460 = 519.5 Fahr. 

The altitude h = 4,000 meters (18,124 ft.) 

Then substituting these values in equation (15) we get: 



4000= 18400 log. 



HP, 


55 


100 


288 




55 


1 — 





288 
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ice If Vq is the max. speed of the plane at the best angle of 

HPj 55 incidence at the ground level, we know that 

110 288 Vo 

=1.65 Vh = — — - 

55 V^h 

aoo From the preceding we get the following expressions. 

ing we get / ^ \ / ^'' \ ^'^ 
* ^ I I = Metric Units (21a) 

HPi = 153 b.h.p. at n., r.p.m. \ HP„, / \ Uh / B 

his will be the ground power of the engine capable of / ^ \ / ^ ^^ \ ^*^^^^ 

bing 4,000 meters (13,124 ft.) at which altitude the ( / ( ~ ) ^ English Units (21b) 

er will be HPo= 100 b.h.p. at n^ r.p.m. \HPn,/ \ U„ / B 

and 

ic Relations Between the Speed, Power and / \ I " \ '^ at i • tt •* /^n \ 

M • A I*-* A^ I / ^ Metric Units. . . (22a) 

Maximum Altitude \^ Hp^ / \^ U^, ... / g 

I actual practice aeroplanes are flown a great deal at / ^ \ / ^o \ 550R 

I three-fourths to maximum power. I ) j 1 = English Units. . . (22b) 

\HP„7 \Uh*V B 

HPm= Max. b.h.p. of the motor at the ground From the foregoing mathematical equations wc deduce that 

further let the ratio of the weight of the air at any ^""^ an aeroplane: , , .. 

ude to that of the ground be : ^'^ 'I *'*' '^""f. ""^ *''f. maximum altitude is V., the 

speed at the ground being V„, if the weight per b.h.p. in- 

\\\ creases, the value of Uh« increases^ the maximum altitude 

Vx = (17) uHll be reduced. 

"o 2. The aeroplane speed V^h» at the ceiling and V^, at 

horizontal flight at the maximum altitude we will have t^»e ground varies inversely as the weight per b.h.p. 

3. With any given weight per b.h.p. (load), if we in- 
HPm X Vh X 75 X R = F X Vh in metric units urease the speed Vh or V„, the ratio U„ increases and the 

(ISg^) maximum altitude will be reduced. Or, for an aeroplane 
with a given set of characteristics, maximum speed and 
IPm X Vh X 550 X R = F X Vh in English units maximum altitude are two contradictory considerations. 

(Igb) 4. With any given weight per b.h.p. (load) and the 

.^ aeroplane speed at the maximum altitude or on the ground^ 

jj __ ^|jg propeller efficiency ^-'^^ equations giving the values of Uh are the values at the 

Vh = the speed of the aeroplane at the angle of inci- ceiling. 

dence corresponding to the minimum con- The value of U, decreases proportionately to the baro- 

sumption of power. metric pressure, and the value of Z can be calculated by 

the following equation : 
ratio of the tractive force to the total weight sus- 1 

;d is: Z= 18400 log. — (23) 

F_ U. 

"T ^ ^ (^^) Thus, if the value of B, which is the ratio of the trac- 

tive force to the total weight sustained varies from .14 to 
h expression is a function of the angle of incidence .12, and if the propeller efficiency of the propeller R = 
is independent of tljc altitude of flight. Moreover, .77. 
expression is difl^erent for diff*erent aeroplanes. If 

lie equation (18a and b) combined with expression B = 0.14 75R 

gives us h = 13,124 ft. = 412 

B 
G Vh 75 R !,_,.()()() meters Uh=.60 

X = Metric Units (20a) 

pjp j^' g and It the speed is 

Vh = tiii meters per second 
(; V„ ^ 550R = 108.7 ft. per second 

"7~ ^ TT "~ "~r~ English Units (20b) SoMng the equations 22a and b with the above values 

"*'" ^"^ ^^ we get: 

G G 

ratio is the weight per horsepower and varies = 7.5 kg. per b.h.p. 

HP„ HP„. 

4 to 1) kgs. (8.8 to 11). 8 lbs.) in difl^erent aeroplanes. = 16.5 lbs. per b.h.p. 
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THE POWER AND WEIGHT OF AERO ENGINES 



The modern aero engine has been said to be *' the pin- 
nacle of man's mechanical genius/' and a careful analysis 
of the facts lends substance to the above remark. 

A man's knowledge is truly his ability to draw or per- 
ceive comparisons and so when we speak of the power 
and weight of aviation motors, we must draw comparisons 
between them and other prime movers and having thus 
established a basis of comparison we may judge of the 
merit of the leading sentence of this study. 

A few basic inventions and much evolution has char- 
acterized the history of the development of prime movers 
in general and the internal combustion engine is a par- 
ticularly interesting illustration of this generalization. 

The practical use of internal combustion engines com- 
menced in 1861 in London, England, and Paris, France, 
and was due in a measure to the inception of the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas from coal. The development 
proceeded slowly for the next eighteen years (1879) 
when it received sudden impetus as a result of the revo- 
lutionary practical results obtained by Dr. N. A. Otto of 
Cologne, Germany, in a motor of his own invention and 
construction. The method of operation adopted by Dr. 
Otto had been suggested some seventeen years prior to 
his invention by a gifted French civil engineer, M. Beau 
de Rochas. 

Dr. Otto's motor soon attracted the attention and ap- 
proval of technical and practical men the world over. The 
internal combustion motor was a reality the uses of which 
men of imagination readily grasped. 

The practical development of the internal combustion 
motor as a gas motor proceeded very rapidly. Gas could 
be utilized which was produced from very poor grades of 
coal, and the waste gases from blast furnaces was found 
capable of supplying the entire power required in steel 
mills when used in the internal combustion motors. 

Experiments to determine the availability of Dr. Otto's 
engine for use with liquid fuels (gasoline, alcohol, kero- 
sene) were very numerous from 1881 on. 

In 1886, Gottlieb Daimler, a former associate of Dr. 
Otto, produced a high speed engine operating on gaso- 
line which he applied to the propulsion of the bicycle, the 
tricycle, the motor boat and finally, the motor car. Daim- 
ler died in 1900 but before his death, industries had been 
founded in every country utilizing the principles of con- 
struction inaugurated by him and his associates. The 
history of the motor car development from 1900 on is too 
well-known to be worth recounting, but the development 
of details and the refinement of construction, results of 
evolution, have in very large measure made possible the 
present aero engine development, from a mechanical view- 
point. 

The power required for the satisfactory propulsion of 
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motor cars increased from year to year. This fact to- 
gether with necessity of keeping the weight down to & 
minimum led to the development of competitive sport be- 
tween manufacturers and designers exhibited in motor 
car racing and touring contests. The benefits derived 
from these contests were of inestimable value in the de- 
velopment of high speed engines. Research in physics, 
mechanics, chemistry and metallurgy yielded new and val- 
uable results. 

It was on this ground work of well established indus- 
trial science, that the foundation of the new science of 
aero engines was laid. 

The comparison, then, of the power and weight of in- 
ternal combustion prime movers should be made between 
the various classes into which they are naturally divided. 

Stationary gas and oil engines for industrial purposes 
have been constructed in increasing size from the year 
1861 with three brake horsepower, until the present time 
(1919) when the power in single units is in excess of 
6,000 shaft horsepower. 

The revolutions per minute and the piston speeds at- 
tained in gas engine practice varied but little after the 
fundamental principles of construction had been estab-'' 
lished. The practice in these respects followed very 
closely that which had been established in the older art of 
steam engine construction. That is, for the speed of the 
piston from 400 to 750 ft. per minute (121 to 228 meters 
per minute, metric) (the latter value was considered very 
high speed) and for the revolutions per minute from 1(K) 
r.p.m. in any large motors to 300 r.p.m. in small motors. 

As gas engines were comparatively slow moving their 
weight per horsepower has always been enormous (from 
200 to 600 lbs. per horsepower) and as the only competi- 
tion of the gas motor was the steam engine power plant 
whicli included a boiler and other auxiliary appliances, the 
weight of which was never considered as a factor in the 
comparative merits of power plants, there was little to 
stimulate the efforts of engineers and constructors to re- 
duce the weight of these power plants, by employing bet- 
ter materials and higher operating speeds. 

On the other liand, the power plant of the motorcycle 
and motor car must of necessity be of considerably less 
weight per horsepower than the stationary power plant, 
and the only means to attain this desired result was to 
increase the operating speed, which, having the same ma- 
terials of construction, entailed reducing the size of the 
motor. 

Daimler's first high speed motors operated from 700 
to 800 r.p.m. (1878-1881). Ten years later the French 
had become interested in the possibilities of the motor car 
and attempts were made by them to further increase the 
operating speeds. The first results were failures due to 
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overstressed materials. In the fact tliat the only course 
open to them at that time was to secure better materials 
having greater strength lies the foundation of modern 
metallurgy, which to-day is a highly devi'lnp^d science. 

The i>rogre88 of tlie art was attained very slowly by 
many trials, many failures and occasional succ<;ss. 

The progress in the matter of reduction of weight per 
horsepower was very rapid from Daimler's first engine 
(Z-JO lbs. |)er h.p.) (100 kilograms, metric) in 1878 until 
the I'anliard engine (15 lbs. per h.p.) 6.3 kilograms per 
h.p. metric) 1001. 

The date 1001 is of great importance in the history of 
aircraft, since the first aero engine built for a man-carry- 
ing aeroplane, which could be successfully operated was 
built in that year by an American. C. M, Manly, for the 
Langley " Ai'rodrome " which was constructed at the ex- 
pense of the United States Government. 

The research work carried out by Langley and his asso- 
ciates in connection wltli ai^ronautics, is an achievement 
Americans can well be proud of. No less interesting and 
important was the work done by Manly in building a 
motor in 1»01 which developed 50 brake horsepower at 
!»50 r.p.m. during a four-hour test run. The weight per 
brake horsepower was 2.7 lbs. or 'd the weight of the 
lightest motor constructed up to that time. 

The unfortunate accident which wrecked the Langley 
Aerodrome and cut short the experiments of Langley and 
Manly, does not alter the merit of the achievement. 

In 1»03, the Wright brothers startled the world by 
actually flying a heavier than air machine driven by an 
internal combustion engine. The results obtained by the 
Wright brothers is all the more marvelous when it is con- 
sidered that the motor they used weighed 12 lbs. per 
, horsepower. 

The development of aero engines made little progress 
from 1903 until 1907 when aeronautics was taken up in 
a serious way in both France and Germany. From 1907 
until 1910 many freak types of motors were built which 
were failures from a practical viewpoint. 

One new type of engine did emerge from the period of 
1907-1910 which was destined to an im|70rtant i)lace in 
the development of aviation motors and whirh was the 
' lightest per h.p. of all types until 1017. That was the 
rotating cylinder motor which has received the appella- 
tion "Gnome." (Socicte des Moteurs "Gnome.") 

The first " Gnome " engine consisted of three radial 
rotating steel cylinders of 23 h.p. The entire motor was 
constructed of steel and the weight per horsepower was 
2.7 Ihs. To meet the demand for more power the 
" Gnome " engine was subsequently built in 5, 7, 0, li and 
18 cylinders, in powers up to 250 h.p. The weight per 
h.p. decreased to 2.2 lbs. in the latest types. 

The " Gnome " engines were quickly imitated by Vcr- 
det, Clerget, Peugeot, Rossel. and Rhone, all of which 
weighed between 8 and 3 lbs. per h.p. and all of French 

The water cooled fixed cylinder type of engine, gener- 
icallr the " automobile engine." was developed but very 
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little in France up to inil and the average weight of this 
type of motor was from 5 to 6 lbs. per h.p., practically 
double the weight of the rotary type engine. 

In Germany, however, the water cooled critical engine 
had a very considerable development in 1008 and continu- 
ing until IDIS when the now famous Mercedes and Benz 
aero engines made their appearance. These motors were 
not only light (3 to 'i.5 lbs. per h.p.), but their fuel con- 
sumption was very reduced as compared to the rotary 
motors of that period. 

The question of fuel consumption had received but little 
consideration until the Germans developed these new en- 
gines and planes. Previous to lOl.*) flights were gener- 
ally of very short duration (two to three hours) so that 
fuel consumption was considered a secondary factor. 

In 1013 a plane driven by the 100 h.p. six cylinder 
Mercedes engine remained in the air 21' hours and ten 
minutes, a record which has not been approached since 
that date. Such a performance would manifestly have 
been out of the question with the rotating tyiw of engine. 

The influence of the remarkable engine development 
work which took place during the Great War was to de- 
velop engines of great power, extremely siii:ill fuel con- 
sumption and to reduce the weight to 1.7 Ihs. per brake 
horsepower. This result was obtained in the All-Amer- 
ican " Liberty " engine developed by the United States 
War Department, under the supervision of C!ol. J. G. Vin- 
cent and Col. F,. J. Hall, both well known American 
motor engineers. 

Tn the accompanying table and diagram, the evolution 
of the reduction of weight per h.p. and the increase in 
horsepower of aiiro engines is traced historically. 
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GENERAL THEORY OF THE TURBO-COMPRESSOR 



The power of an internal eombustioii engine de|>ends 
upon the weijjht of fuel and air drawn into the cylinder 
at each suction .stroke. In the flight of an airplane 
between sea level altitude and th^ maximum tn which 
il can climb, there is a change in air den.sity with alti- 
tude. This change in air density causes a proportionate 
chanf^ in the power of the engine. A number of indi- 
cator cards have been drawn up showing the character- 
istics for .sea level conditions, and at an altitude of ao,()00 
feet above .sea level. See diagrams Nos. (26), (27). 
(28), (29). The density of the air at this altitude is 
one-half the values at .sea level and therefore the power 
of the motor will be one-half the value at sea level. The 



diagrams also show the work done by the compressor in 
compressing air from 7.35 lbs. per sq. in. to 14.7 pounds 
per sq. in., and t1ie energy taken out of the exhaust gas 
in furnishing power to drive the compressor. In brief 
a turbo-compressor is a device that maintains a constant 
air density on the inlet side of the motor and obtains the 
necessary power from the exhaust of the motor to main- 
tain this constant air density. 

Diagram No. (25) gives a diagrammatic outline of the 
apparatus that is necessary in operation, and consists of a 
motor nozzle, turbine wheels, compressor wheel, car- 
buretor and the necessary housings for inclosing the 
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A rotary compre.tsor could be designed to be light as 
regards weiglit and small as regards biilkiness, but it is 
doubtful whether such a design would operate successfully 
from a mechanical standpoint over long periods of time. 

A centrifugal compressor connected to the crankshaft 
through a set of multiplication gears could be designed 
to be very light and small in regards to the space that it 
would occupy. One difficulty would be the enormous 
stresses set up in the gear mechanism, due to cyclic varia- 
tions of speed in the motor. This trouble can be over- 
<-omc with a properly designed clutch or system of 
clutches to handle any quick variation in the speed of the 
motor. One advantage that such a device has over the 
compressor driven by an exhaust gas turbine is that the 



exhau.st gases are not held in the exhaust manifold with 
the attending temperature increase wliirh may be a source 
of con.siderabie trouble. Such a device has been designed 
which can be attached to the crankshaft of a Motor, and 
a more complete discussion of the mechanical design, will 
be found in another part of thi.s report. 

Using an exhaust gas turbine to drive the compressor 
is obviously a very ideal way to accomplish the super- 
charging of a motor because the power is obtained from 
the exhaust gases, which would ordinarily be lost. 
There would be no mechanical troubles due to cyclic varia- 
tions of the motor s|)eed, because the two units would be 
independent of each other mechanically. 

Appendix 

The curves in Fig, A indicate the relation of power 
to plaoe speed at sea level 7,00O, 1 M*"". 31,000, 28,000 
feet for De Haviland Motors. 

The curves in Fig. B indicate the power of a motor 
with and without compressor and the minimum power 
required to fly with a De Haviland 4 Machine. 

The curves in Fig. C indicate the climbing time in 
minutes of the De Haviland 4 equipped with iOO h.p. 
engine with and without compressor. 

The curves in Fig. D gives the climbing speed in 
meters per second of a De Haviland \ with a +00 h.p. 
engine with and without compressor. 
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B. Power curves wilh and without eompressor 
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CHAPTER XVI 



THE SHERBONDY TURBO-COMPRESSOR FOR A 400 H.P. ENGINE 



The object of this devici- is to provide air supplied by 
the carburetors under any desired pressure, so that the 
power of the engine may be kept constant up to 20,«(KI 
ft. altitude. Above this altitude the ]iower of the engine 
will fall off in somewhat tlie same manner as obtained 
at present with ordinary aero engines, but less rapidly. 
The device should permit of attaining altitudes of :)0,U()U 
ft. as a maximum. The machines are provided with an 
automatic pressure controlling device, which may be ad- 
justed to provide air at absolute pressures of from 14 to 
20 lbs., and the entire turbo-compressor is so designed as 
to call for no attention on the part of the pilot. 

Lubrication 

l.ubrieation is automatically provided by making a 
connection with the motor nil pump and the oil is de- 
livered first to a pressure stage valve, which may be 
adjusted to provide any desired pressure in the oil system, 
in accordance with the needs of the machine. While it is 
led from the pressure stage valve to the blower bearing 
at the front of the machine, and returns through a drain 
pipe to the common oil gallery, and thence to the motoi 
oil pump, oil is also led from the pressure stage valve 
to a control casting mounted at the turbine end of the 
machine, where it is used to lubricate the self-seating tur- 
bine bearing. It is also used to provide the operating 
force for the control of the machine. 

Control 

The air pressure delivered by the blower is automati- 
cally controlled by operating the turbine at varying speeds, 
which result is obtained by permitting ivore or less gas 
to pass through the turbine nozitle diaphragm, the re- 
mainder of the gas passing through by-pass valves to the 
turbine outlet. These by-pass valves are the ordinary 
poppet variety, are mounted in either air or water cooled 
guides, and have mounted at one extremity a stem or 
small pi.ston, whicji serves as a spring cup, for a spring 
which keeps the valves on their seat when full power is 
required. Oppo.sing this spring is a column of oil coming 
from tlic |)ressure stage valve, whose pressure is auto- 
matically varied by means of a small piston valve which 
is under control of a pneumatic dia]>hragm. The func- 
tion of the piston valve is to by-pass more or less oil 
from the pressure side of the oil system to the drain side. 
The position iif the oil i-ontrol valve is regulated by 
menus of the bearing pressures on the two sides of the 
pneumatic diaphragm. An air pressure reservoir is 
maintained above the pneumatic diaphragm, and the 
blower pressure is eonimunieated to the lower side of 
the diaphragm. When the valve stem to which this 



diaphragm is attadied has n set of two adjusting springs 
arranged above it in a hermetically sealed chamber, and 
by changing the adjustments of these springs, the 
diaphragm may be caused to move under varying 




pressures. When the blower pressure, which is com- 
municated to the under side of the pneumatic diaphragm, 
becomes less than the pressure above the diaphragm, the 
diaphragm will move downwards, causing the oil control 
valve to be open mure or less, thus by-passing more or 
less oil, relieving pressure from the operating pistons, 
and permitting the springs to return the gas by-pass 
valves towards their seats. As soon as the blower pres- 
sure increases, the diaphragm is raised, causing the oil 
by-pass valve to close the oil circuit, thus developing full 
pressure on the operating pistons, and permitting more 
or less gas to by-pass through the poppet valves. There 
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i^ iilso installt-d in tli 
)iii|i|>et valve, wiiit-li 
limit, so that tlie (i 



■ control system , 

ndjiistfd for a 



h ,. ,. 



tdftiTi 



il jiress 
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., whieli 



I i>n- 



The 



mailed 



jirovided a speed limiting means, whieli prevents i 
speeding of the turbine. b_v opening the gas by-])ass v.ilves 
wide o])en at ii predetermined altitude. This sjiced limit- 
ing cniilrol is notbing more than ;i seeond piston valve. 
monnted in tandem with the oil control valve, and ar- 
ranged normally to by-poss all of the oil supplied to it. 
This valve is under control of a pneiimatie piston, one 
side of which is in communication with the btoi 
and the 



n communicatio 
e other side * ' ' 



■■- — - — "■ wl'i'li i- "I 

This piston is spring lo.ided. i 



<i the 

I that wl 



the 



difTerenee in pressure between tli. 

the alnios])hen; amounts to 7 lbs, per s<)uarc inch, the 

piston will collapse the spring sufficiently to allow the 



-speed limiting valve to close the oiling system, thus pro- 
viding jiressurc siiHieient to open the gas by-p.xss valves 
wide open. (Jas by-pass valve stems are provided with 
stufling boxes, which are filled with aslx-stos and graphite, 
whose fnnetion it is to prevent gas from leaking into the 
operating cylinders, and oil leaking from the operating 
cylinders to the gas cylinder ehainl«r. The oil pressure 
in the system should normally be adjusted, so that when 
the gas by-pass valves are wide o]ien the pressure should 
not exceed >JII lbs., ami when they are fully elost^ the 
oil pressure should not cueced ,'i lbs. 

Rotary Elements of Turbo-Blower 

The rotary elements of the turbo-blower consist of a 
single impulse turbine wheel, and a radially bladed blower 
wheel, the latter being machined from one solid piece of 
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stcpl. Thesf two wlieels are Nlirunk into tlic turbine 
sliaft, wiik'li lins a marine typv thrust lii-arin^ mounted 
in tlie blower end bearing. Tlie sliaft is of smli dianu^tcr 
as to lie con^idfrcd a stiA' slinft. and in tlie first machine 



hiiK 11 period < 
the turbine never vi 
erilical s})ecd.s in tli 
turbine shaft has a > 
tri'me end of which i* 
worm wheel gear dr;ii 
able Tachometer driv 



ini.[)0<); as tlie n|>eratin^ speed of 
-ceds :»).IIOII. there should he no 
ojn'ratinn of the ninehine. The 
nail diameter extension at the ex- 
a worm, adapted to engage with a 
1. for reducing the speed to a suit- 
speed. The turbine and liearing 



consists of a fiabliilt lined bronze shell whose exter 
provided with a curved seat. Stop pin grooves and oil 
supply and drain channels, in order to permit assembling 
these bronze shells to the bearing, are mounted in a 
steel ring, which is split axiallj; the stcci ring in turn 
is clamped longitudinally in n steel tube mounted in the 



itrol easting. A film of oil surrounds the 
last named steel tnbc, and is the first means to provide 
effective heat insulation for the liearing. Surrounding 
the aluminum l)earing shell seat is an air channel, through 
wliieli air passes on its w.iy to the turbine rotor, thus 
jiroviding a second licnt insulating means; the air is dis- 
charged from the turbine rotor, it passes between the 
nozzle diaphragm ring and the inlet air chamlx-r, thus 
providing a third heat insulating means Iictween the tur- 
bine bearing and the nozzle diaphragm. lietween the 
blower and the turbine there are arranged two parallel 
passages for the flow of ventilating air to and from the 
turbine wheel, whose function it is to provide double heat 
insulating means between the blower casing and the tur- 
bine outlet gas casing. Air is led into these insulating 
chambers, and also to the turbine end bearing easing 
from two uir horns, mounted directly on the to|) of the 
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blower casing. Air is caused to circulate through these 
channels by means of the velocity of the air coming from 
the motor driving propeller and plane speed. Circula- 
tion is also assisted by means of contact with the turbine 
rotor. Air coming from the motor propeller under a 
velocity of at least 100 miles per hour enters the conical 
inlet chamber, which is provided with helicoidal veins, 
and are adapted to draw the entering air in the direction 
of rotation of the blower rotor. These helicoidal veins 
also act as a support for the blower end bearing, which 
is hermetically sealed, and two of these veins provide oil 
cliannels for tiie blower bearing. At the discharge orifice 
of the blower tliere is mounted a pressure search tube, 
which is so designed as to permit of registering part of 



the static and part of the dynamic pressure of the air 
stream leaving tlie blower. The air is piped from this 
tube to the pressure control diaphragm. The turbine 
rotor is machined from a nickel alloy blank, which 
material has great strength at high temperatures, com- 
pared to any alloyed steels. Turbine blades of the first 
turbine were of two variations — long and short tang, to 
permit of the close spacing of the blades in the periphery 
of the wheel. These blades are machined from the same 
material as the wheel, and before assembled in the wheel, 
are weighed in a chemist's balance. The permissible 
variation in weight from that of a standard bucket is 2%. 
Tlie careful finishing and weighing of these buckets in a 
large measure provides against an unbalanced rotor. 
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Tlie following system of notation will be used: 
G = tt'eiglit 

V = \'oIume 

T = Temperature '^ F absolute 

t ^ Tempera lure '^F 

Absolute zero tnken as 160 below zero on 
Fahrenheit scale 
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Pressure in pounds per square inch 
Pressure in pounds per square foot 
Gas constant 

Reciprocal of mech. equivalent of heat = 



N 


= 


Revolution per minute 


D 


= 


Diameter of compressor rotor 


r 


= 


Radiux of compressor rotor ^ 


HP 


= 


Horsepower 


HHP 


=; 


Brake horsepower 


El 


= 


Compressor elBciency 


Ea 




Turbine efficiencv 


F, 





Overall efficiencv 


W 


= 


Velocity in feet per second 



^^^^^¥W\ 



W =- H.7'\'1'] Approximately (formula taken from 
" The Gas Turbine ' oy Hans Hols- 
warth). 

It is assumed that the work is done adiabatically in 
both the compressor and the Turbine; also that the values 
for T"; T* the temperature of the atmosphere and the 
exhaust gas have fixed the values respectively, then: 



= X where K = 



■, VV„/ T, \PJ 



Where — and — are the temperature and pressure 
T„ P„ 

ratios in the operation of the compressor: 
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p, 



p = 2 P we must have X = 1.22 



: the temperature And pressure 
ratios in the operation of the turbine: 



Where — and ■ 



Let G = aN— (1) 

T. 
N = R.P.M. of Motor 
a = constant depend- 
ing upon the siie 
of the motor 
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If P, > 2 Po 



P, = bG = 



P, is proportional to G 

abN 

Pi (2) 



Suppose 



Pa ab\ / 1 \ 



M has a value of nearly one and M < 1 Pg > Pi 
The net work of the turbine is 



Eg GDC T, 




(3) 



The work required by the compressor is: 



1 
— GDC To 

El 




(0 



For operation (S) must be equal to (4), and by equating 
and combining them we have: 



©--?h01 




But I — I = X and letting S = E — wliich has a 

To 
maximum value = 2 



And as 



M /P»\ " 

— = I — I we have 

X \P, / 




x^— (i— s:) x + MS = o (5) 

In the above theory of the Turbo-Compressor, for 
Airplanes it has been assumed that the same weight 
passes through the turbine as through the compressor, 
but there is an additional weight added through the tur- 
bine and that is the weight of fuel burned which amounts 
to between 7 and 8% of the weight of air used, in a 
motor which is operating with a good economy. 

The equation for the net work of the Turbine should 
be 

E,G /i.+ — JJDCT, h- ( — ) ^..(6) 

where g is the ratio of the weight of air to the weight of 
fuel. Combining this value with the formula for the 
work required by the compressor (equation 1) we have 

E.. 



01 1- 




= o 






— ) (X — M) — X2 + X = 

g 

X2 — X (1+S — -^J-fMS (i +— ) =0...(7) 

The value of g for engines operating upon gasoline with 
a good efficiency will be between 12 and 15 with 13 as an 
average value. 

In solving problems, the value of g can be assumed 
for original calculations or found from the experimental 
results by measuring the amount of fuel and air used. 

The diagrams which accompany the formulas will 
facilitate in finding values for the following formulas: 

On one diagram we find: 

1 



2 



P| 



S = E — — = X ^ 



and 



P 
P 



;= (if - (f,f 



S is equal to the overall efficiency times the ratio of 
the temperature of the exhaust gas to the temperature 
of the atmospheric air, and is an expression of efficiencv. 

Pi 

— is the ratio of pressures in the operation of com- 
P, 







pressor. 



2 



— is the ratio of the motor discharge pressure to the 

p. 

compressor discharge pressure. 

Po Pi 

— — and S on second diagram. 



p, 







— is the pressure ratio in the operation of the turbine 

p. 

P2 

and the values of — and S have the same meaning as 

p« 

above. 

In addition to Diagrams Nos. 1 and 2 Diagrams 8, i. .'>, 
and 6 will be found verv useful in the calculation of a 
Turbo-Compressor for Aircraft engines. 

Fig. S gives the specific weight of air in pounds per 
cubic ft. for various pressures and temperatures that may 
be encountered by an aeroplane. 

Fig. t gives the energy in ft. lbs. per cu. ft. required 
to compress air from one pressure to another adiabatically. 

Fig. 5 gives the area of Turbine Nozzles, the specific 
volume of exhaust gas and the velocity of gas passing 
through the nozzles under varying pressure ratios. 

Fig. 6 ])ermits immediately finding the weight of air 
required to be compressed for engines up to 400 h.p. 
There is also given the barometric pressure up to each 
altitude of 8,000 meters and the temperature in Centigrade 
and Farenheit units and the turbine speed corresponding 
to each particular altitude. 
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THE STRENGTH OF ROTATING PARTS OF A TURBO-COMPRESSOR 



The problem of figuring the stresses in the turbine 
rotor by mstheniBtical formulas would be very compli- 
cated and tedious. The method used is that as described 
in the London Engineering of Aug. 9, 1918. This article 
gives a chart consisting of a number of cUM-es that can 
be applied to a profile and reduces the mathematical 
work to a minimum and the results obtained are suffi- 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes. 

The general formulas given in Dr. Stodolas' book on 
" Steam Turbines " are used and reduced to a simple 
form so that only two values arc necessary to be found. 
These values are designated S and D and are found upon 
the chart. This chart applies directly to discs of a uni- 
form thickness so all that there is necessary to be done 
for an irregular shape is to divide it up into a number of 
stepped discs whose radial extension for any two adjacent 
discs are equal. 

We will let A If denote the increment (positive or 
negative) of the radial stress at the step thus: 



Alr = l, 






where y and j 
adjacent discs. 

The other two formulas used in the 
stepped disc are 



the thickness of the rotor for two 



A s = 
AD = 



(l + v) (1, 
(v-1) (1,- 



■ !■■) = 



l.s A 1,.. 
-.7 A 1,. 



(2) 
(3) 



The tangential stress must be assumed to start, then 
S^I( + lr and D^li — Ir where Ii is the tangential 
stress and Ir is the radial stress. 



P/^iB^^ 3»OHms S7Kic9S£S /rt 7l/^0//yr Wmccl. 
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1 r = centrifugal force per inch of circumference at 
wheel diameter of 4.46 inches 

.8784 2 / 753 \ - 

= X — ( 1 = 495 lbs. 

32.2 ir \4.46/ 

As thic load is transmitted through the metal between 
the long tan buckets the load per square inch at the 4.46 
diameter is 



14 



495 



X 



= 1720 lbs. per sq. in. 



.14 — 5.65 .4825; 



for a width of .4825 inches. This is the radial load. 

At the bore the radial stress is assumed to be zero. 
This is true if we neglect the force due to the pressing 
of the wheel on to the shaft, then: — S==D = lt. 

For a start It was assumed to be 6,000 lbs. per square 
inch^ and S and D found and with these values and know- 
ing the velocity for these values, curves for S and D were 
picked out on the chart and followed down to the next 
value of the velocitv. The values for S and D at this 



next velocity were used in finding A S and A D using the 
formulas (1), (2) and (3). This gives us a new value 
of S and D and proceeding as before we arrive at the 
next velocity. After the work has been completed down 
to the bore and we find that the values of S and D do not 
coincide at the bore it will be necessary to assume a new 
value for It and go through the work as before. 

Diagram No. 21 will give the graphical work in divid- 
ing up the rotor to find the values of y and y^ and the 
parts of curves used in finding the values of S and D are 
reproduced showing graphically the method. From these 
curves values of Ir and It are plotted which give the 
values of the stresses in the turbine wheel when rotating 
at a speed of 30,000 r.p.m. 

Tables No. (6) and (7) give in a tabulated form, the 
steps in finding the stresses. Table (7) gives the correct 
values as our assumption for (6) was too high. 

The foregoing procedure can be used in finding the 
actual stresses in a wheel knowing the values of y and y^ 
which are taken from the actual drawing or they can be 
plotted to give the shape of the wheel in the original 
design. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



ANALYSIS OP STRESSES IN THE BLOWER IMPELLER 



In computing the stresses in the impeller blades, only 
the centrifugal force will be considered. The bending 
stress due to the air load on the blade will be neglected. 

The impeller blade and hub will be divided up into a 
number of small sections and the centrifugal force of 
each section computed, which when added to the sum of 
the centrifugal stresses in the outer sections will give 
the force tending to break this section at its base. Divid- 



ing this force by the area at the base of the section will 
give the stress in pounds per sq. inch. The computations 
are carried out from the outermost section, down to the 
bore of the hub and the results plotted. The plotted re- 
sults of the total centrifugal force, acting upon the sec- 
tion nnd the stress in pounds per sq. inch may be found 
on Diagram 24 and the results of tlie computation upon 
Table 9. 
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It will be noticed that tlie Urftust xtrcit.s occurs at the 
bure (if the hub and has a vnlue of 2T,StlO poundii per 
sq. inc-h. Tlie mat(.-rinl that was used for the impellEr 
had an elastic limit of I.^D.OOO pounds per sq. inch, which 
gives us a factor of safety based upon the clastic limit of 

5.ir>. 

The slia]>e of the stress curve at the hase of the blade, 
where the blade joins the hub in a radius was not deter- 
mined, but the value at one section was computed nnil 
found to be 8,70U lbs. per sq. inch. This value was taken 
to he the minimum vahie (HTUrriuft in this region and a 
dashed line was drawn joining thi.s point with the curves 
of the hub .stress and the blade stress. The actual curve 
would not be fur diHerent from the dashed lines as will 
be seen upon examination of the diagram. 
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CHAPTER XX 
STUDY OF A GEAR DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR 



In making a study of the problem of placing a com- 
pressor geared directly to the engine crank shaft to keep 
the pressure before the carburetor always a constant 
value regardless of altitude^ therefore^ keeping a constant 
power the question of whether the power required to 
drive the compressor would be greater than the gain in 
the h.p. of the motor is the first question that presents 
itself. 

In the calculations that are to follow it will be assumed 
that the motor power is directly proportioned to the weight 
of air and fuel sucked into the engine cylinders in a unit 
length of time and that the ratio of the weight of air to 
the weight of fuel will remain practically constant. Also^ 
that the pressure within the cylinder at the instant of the 
exhaust closing is equal to the pressure of the atmosphere 
at the particular altitude, and that a charge of air and 
fuel sucked in the cylinder is equal to the piston dis- 
placed volume plus the amount necessary to raise the 
clearance pressure from that of the atmosphere at the 
particular elevation up to a pressure of 14<.7 pounds per 
sq. inch. 

At sea level altitude the engine will be exhausting into 
an atmospheric pressure of 14.7 pounds per sq. inch 
absolute and obviously the amount of air drawn into the 
cylinder wiU only be the displaced volume of the piston^ 
but at an altitude of 20,000 ft. above sea level the motor 
is ezhauiting against a pressure of 7.35 lbs. per sq. inch 
abs. and the weight of the air within the cylinder will be 
the displaced volume of the piston which will keep the 
power of tlie motor to the sea level value, providing the 
weight added to the clearance volume to bring the pressure 
from 7.85 lbs. per sq. in. to 14.7 per sq. in. will provide 
the necessary power to drive the compressor. 

The compressor h.p. will be figured for adiabatic com- 
pression and with the h.p. available due to the weight 
added to tbe clearance volume the efficiency at which the 
compressor must work will be computed. 

If this eficiency has a reasonable value it will be safe 
to astmne that the full h.p. at sea level conditions will be 
maintained at an altitude of 20,000 ft. above sea level. 

At IfTOO r.p.m. and a volumetric efficiency of 100% 
and aa inlet pressure of 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. in the motor 
will require: 

19.7X7 ==188 c<i« in. per cycle for the displaced 
volume* 

The clearance volume for a compression ratio of 5 to 1 
will be S^5 en. in. 

The power of the motor at sea level conditions will be 
taken at 84 h.p. per cylinder which corresponds to a 
B.M.E.P. of 115 lbs. per sq. inch. 

The weight of air will be computed for three different 



cases of inlet temperature 62.5° F for Case 1 ; 200° F 
for Case 2; 300° F for Case 3. 

The weight of air in the volume displaced by the piston 
under these conditions and 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. is using 
Formula P V = WBT. 

B = gas constant 53.34 P = pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. 
V = volume in cu. ft. W = weight in pounds 
and T is the absolute temperature in degrees F. 



Case 1. 

460° 
62.5° 



VP 138 X 11'.7 X 144 



W = 



=.00608 lb. 



BT 5S.34 X 522.5 X 1728 



522.5° F absolute 



Case 2. 



460° 
200° 



14.7 X 138 X 144 



W = 



-.0048 lb. 



53.34 X 1728 X 660 



660° F. absolute 

Case 3. 

460° 14.7 X 138 X 144 

300° W= =.00417 lb. 

53.34 X 1728 X 760 



760° F. ABS. 

The weight of air added to bring the pressure from 
7.35 lbs. per sq. in. will be equal to the weight at 7.35 
lbs. per sq. inch therefore the calculations of the weight 
added to the clearance volume at 20,000 ft. altitude will 
be made using this value for the pressure. 



FOR CASE 1. 



W = 



34.5 X 7.35 X 144 
1728 X 53.34 X 522.5 



=.00076 lb. 



FOR CASE 2. 



W = 



34.5 X 7.35 X 144 
1728 X 53.34 X 660 



=.0006 lb. 



FOR CASE 3. 



34.5 X 7.35 X 144 

\V= =.000522 lb. 

1728 X 53.34 X 760 

Case 2 represents more nearly the actual conditions 
under which the motor is operating and as the motor h.p. 
is known the absolute values of the weights is not so 
im))ortant as the ratio of the weight added to the clearance 
volume to the weight of the displaced volume will when 



()« 
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multiplied by 34 h.p. give the added h.p. due to this 
added weight in the clearance volume because it was 
assumed at the start that the h.p. of the motor was pro- 
portioned to the weight of air drawn into the cylinder. 

.0006 

Si = 4.25 

.0048 
for the entire motor this will be a gain of 
4.25 X 13 = 51 h.p. 
The weight of air per cycle per cylinder will be: 



,0054 lbs. or a volume of 

53.34 X 660 X-0054 X 1728 



The 915 cu. ft. of air in compressing from 7.S5 lbs. 
per sq. inch to 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. will require, with 
adiabatic compression the following power: 






m^ 



14.7 X 144 
The entire motor will require at 1,700 r.p.m. 

155 X 6 X 1700 

= 913 cu. ft. of air 



7.35 X 144 X I 

= 26.2 h.p. 
33000 X .406 

This rondition is not the actual condition in the opera- 
tion of an engine because we have assumed a volumetric 
efficiency of 100% but for the sake of simplicity it is 
easier to do so and besides the value of the compressor 
efficiency obtained will be the same regardless of the 
volumetric efficiency. The values of the h.p, available 
and required will drop proportionately in the actual case. 



86.2 



The efficiency will be - 



=,5M or 51.4% which i 
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STUDY OF A GEAR DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR 



ji value that we can easily obtain. Therefore, it is reason- 
able to assume that the power required to drive the com- 
pressor at an altitude of 20,000 ft. will be offset by the 
gain in power due to the weight added to the clearance 
volume with a compressor efficiency of 51.4%. At sea 
level there is a loss of motor power. This is due to the 
friction of the air in passing through. the compressor and 
the power required to overcome the friction of the gears 
and other mechanism. 

There is one other gain of power in the motor about 
wliich nothing has been said and that is the increase of 
power due to the decreasing pressure with increasing alti- 
tude on the underside of tlie piston. 

Diagram No. IS shows graphically what is to be ex- 
pected with an engine of 412.5 h.p. at sea level without 
compressor with an increasing altitude. The absolute 
values of the h.p. are possibly a trifle high for the power 
required and available to drive the compressor but the 
curves are characteristic curves of what is lo be expected 
with a motor equipped with a compressor geared to the 
crankshaft. It will be noticed that at sea level conditions 
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with the compressor will not be able to obtain the same 
power from the motor as without, but this is not of serious 
consequence because at an altitude of S0,000 ft. the power 
will be restored. 

Curve No. 3 shows the power of the motor with an 
increasing altitude without the compressor; while Curve 
No. 6 shows the motor power curve with the compressor 
and Curve No. 7 shows the power curve of the motor 
after taking into account all the gains and losses. 

Compressor Design for 400 H.P. Engine 

A compressor was designed to connect directly to the 
crankshaft through a spline and the speed stepped up 
from motor speed through two sets of gears so that the 
speed of the compressor impeller would be 16 times the 
speed of the motor. 

As the inertia of the impeller and gears would be con- 
siderable for such a high speed a disc clutch was inter- 
posed between the impeller shaft and the small pinion 
which delivers power to it and the shaft connecting the 
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two intermediate gears was slotted to give a certain 
flexibility at this point to insure against the gear teeth 
hammering one another due to cyclic variations in the 
running of the motor because any variation in the motor 
shaft will be multiplied in passing through the gears in 
proportion to their speed until finally it would be IG times 
the value of the motor in the last pinion. It is to be 
hoped that the flexibility obtained by these two deviees 
will be ample to compensate for this cyclic variation of 
the motor. Diagram No. 16 will show the arrangement 
of the gearing. 

Moments of Inertia of Various Parts 

IMPELLER: Radius, tip of blade 4.450 in. Hub. 1.068 
Change of thickness from hub to tip, 
.^00 — .032 = .168. 4.450 — J. 062 = 
3.388. .168 -^ 3.388 = .0495. Thick- 
ness at center of shaft. 
.168 x 1.062-=- 3.388-^ .200 = .0525 + 



.200 = .2585 t = 252S — .0495 y, wht 

y^ distance out from shaft center 

Angle of side of blade 7° 26 ft. tan. .13C 

4.450 X .1303 .581 half width at ti 

.385 2 .192 

.192 + .581 =.773 half width at sba 

center 

Consider two parts of blade separately 

from hub, rad. 1.062 

to rad. 2.225 and from rad. 2.225 to rai 

4.450 

For inner section, width at shaft centi 

= .773 -I- .625= 1.398 

b = widtli at any point b ^1.398 - 

.1303 y 



For outer section 2 x .773 = 

2 X .1305 = .26l 

b= 1.546 — 261 y 

Moment of inertia, in volume units 

For outer part I, = [y= (1.546 — 



1.54 
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(.2525 — .0495y) = J (.39y^ — .1124y* Clutch Gear 77 

+ .0129y*) dy = (.ISy^ — .0356y* + Clutch Cover 80 

00258y^) between y = 2.225 and 4.450= Discs, Inner 1;>5 outer .22 

1.25 in." Spring 15 approx. 

For Inner Part. Iv = jy' (1.398 — 1305y) Total Movements of Inertia in Weight Units 

(.2525— .0495y) dy , ,, ^ ,,^ 

^ / y / Impeller 6.06 

= (.1 177y' - .0255y* + .(M)129y%) Shaft 207 

between y = 1.062 and 2.225 = Discs 155 

.63 in.-' " Clutch Gear 77 

, _ . -, ^. Hi. T^.ii Cover 80 

lb. I.= irr /2 assume Dia. 2.18 to allow for rillets. Discs 22 

25 Spring 15 

I=irl. — (.109*— .562*) = 1.06 X 1.312 = 2.57 

2 Total 8.62 

Weigh* Units I = 21.37 X 284 = 6.06 lb. ins- 6.30 « . , , ^ . . v^ , , , o,. 

£m. J aot 4 1' n-n-* J4 i lo Ki\ 2 doublc gcars 6.45 X 2 = 12.90 

aft L=.284 IT r* i., =.0o5/ d* 1 12.50 t^ . . J? ^ ^ 

Drivmg Gear 6.5 

(10 Blades. Inner and outer end.) 21.37 t,,^ kinetic energy of the rotating 

I =.0557 (.374* X 1.5 +.561* X 2.25 +.623* X parts was found* using the formula 

3.281 + 7.97*X 1.219 + 1.125*X 1.343+ K. E. 

1.375*X 0.093— .205*X 10) =.207 lb. ins.^ U /2ir-n ' " 

uble Gear: Assume teeth fill .4 of tooth annulus. K.E.= ^^ X ( — — 

g \ 60 
[=.0557 (4.571*— 4.263*) .625 +.625 (4.623*— 

4.062*) + (4.062* — .750*) .188) (neglect hub) n=:r.p.m. U X Weight moment of inertia 

= 6.45 lb. :ns.^ K.E. of Impeller, etc. 
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I, = 8.62 n= (1700 X 16) = 27.200 SthI 



862 /2t 27,000 \ 

K.E.= X ( I = 1,086,000 in. lbs. 

8 X 32-2 \ 60 / = «0,600 ft. lbs. 

K.E. of Double Gears. 

I,= 12.90 n= (1700 X 4) =6800 

12.90 



3^.2 X 60 X t 



Impeller and 



K.E. ' 



8 X 32.2 
K.E. of Driving Gears. I, = 6.5 



(2 IT 6800\ ' 
1 = 101,600 in. lbs. 
60 / = 8,470 (t. lbs. 

/■is 1700 \ 
\ 60 / 



3200 in. lb. 
267 ft. lb. 

Torque to stop parts from (n) r.p.m. witli uniform de- 



1700 X 16 X 8.68 



82.2 X 60 X 1 



Double Gears 



1700 X ^ X 12-90 



2 » 1700 X 6.5 



32.2 X60 X 1 



Total 762 (285.36) 1083 in. lb. 




Diagram No. 19 
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Charts #16 and 17 will show graphically the stored 
energy in the rotating parts and the torque to stop the 
parts in different lengths of time. 

Flmible Shaft Drive 

Slotting the intermediate gear shafts to compensate for 
inaccuracy in cutting and spanning the gears gives a drive 
composed of a number of bars of an approximately rectan- 
gular section and rigidly held at both ends. 

Let n = Number of Bars 

deflection at rad. r. 

L = Length of bars 1 .25 in. 

R = mean rad. of bars = 4.22 

W ^ load per bar at rad. r. 

S = Stress 40,000 lbs. per in. 

T = Moment transmitted 135 x 4 H- 2 = 270 in lb. 

Z =: Section modulus of bar 

b =Radial thickness of bar = .094 in.^ 

T WL TL 
W = — . z = = 

rn 2s 2rns 



Zn = 



270 X 1.25 
2 X.422 X 40000 



=.01 



bh^ 

Z = =.0157h* 

6 

.01 

nh^ = =.64 

.0157 

If n = 8. lr=.08 and h =.283 

This will be obtained by slotting the shaft with 8 slots 
He in. wide. 



wl-^ 
12EI 



270 



.422 X 8 

=.0025 in. 



\ / 1.95 

/ \ 360,000,000 X . 



000175 



.0025 X 2.25 



.422 



=.013 in. at the pitch radius 
of 64 tooth gear. 



Description of the Automatic Control for the Gear 
Driven Centrifugal Compressor 

With a centrifugal type compressor, there is a limiting 
pressure ratio under which the compressor will operate at 
a given speed. In our case the discharge pressure is to 
remain practically constant, therefore we must arrange 
some method of lowering the suction pressure. This is 
accomplished by throttling the inlet to the compressor 
with an automatic throttling valve, which is regulated by 
a piston operating under oil pressure. The oil pressure 
is opposed by a spring upon the opposite side of the 
piston. The oil pressure is regulated by an automatic 
control which depends for its operation upon the difference 
in air pressure on the two sides of a flexible diaphragm. 
This flexible diaphragm is connected to a piston valve 
and the oil pressure is regulated in passing through this 
valve by throttling. Upon one side of this flexible 
diaphragm, a standard pressure of 14.7 lbs. per sq. inch 
is maintained, while the other side is connected to the 
discharge pressure from the compressor. The control is 
so designed, that a difference of pressure of one-tenth 
of an atmosphere on the diaphragm will be sufficieut to 
operate the control between the maximum and minimum 
positions, and also, the piston valve can be set, so tiiat 
the pressure discharge from the compressor can be kept 
either above the standard value of 14.7 lbs. per square 
inch, giving a slight supercharging of the motor or the 
pressure can be kept below the value of 14.7 lbs. per 
square inch, which will cause a slight falling off in the 
standard horse power of the engine. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE EFFECT OF BACK PRESSURE IN THE EXHAUST MANIFOLD ON THE 
POWER OF THE ENGINE 



If the pressure into which the motor is exhausting is 
greater than the air pressure before the carburetor a 
loss of power would be expected. In computing this loss 
of power, it is necessary to start with a few assumptions: 
First, that the pressure within the cylinder at the cloning 
of the exhaust valve is equal to the pressure into which 
the motor is discharging; that the temperature of the gas 
within the cylinder is equal 1,100° F, with a compression 
ratio of S to 1 ; that the power of the motor is a direct 
proportion to the weight of air drawn into the motor; and 
that the weight of air drawn into the cylinder will be the 



weight of air that must be added, at a pressure of H.~ 
lbs. per square inch and SOU" F, to the remaining exhaust 
gas in the cylinder at the same pressure of 1*.7 lbs. per 
square inch. This value of 14.7 lbs. per square inch will 
be the pressure before the carburetor in all calculations. 

In making the computations, it will first be necessury 
to figure the weight of the exhaust gases at the pressure 
and temperature at the instant that the exhaust valve 
closes and then from this data compute the volume that 
the gases will have at a pressure of 14.7 Iba. per square 
inch. Subtracting this volume from the clearance 
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volume, plus tbe volume displaced by tlic piston will give 
the volume which must be added to bring the pressure up 
to 14.7 lbs. per square inch. Knowing this volume it will 
be easy to calculate the weight. The ratio of this weight 
to the weight of the piston displaced volume will give a 
ratio which, when multiplied by the ratio of the baro- 
metric pressure of the atmosphere in pounds per sq. inch 
to the exhaust back pressure, will give a value that will 
be a measure of the power with this back pressure to the 
power with a back pressure equal to the pressure before 
the carburetor in absolute units. 

In the original assumptions, a volumetric efficiency of 
IUO% was taken because the volumetric pressure would 
divide out when finding the ratios. Therefore, the ratio 
of the horsepower found would be the same regardless of 
the volumetric efficiency. 

In using diagram N. {'iS) the horsepower must be 
known for one value of the exhaust back pressure and 
knowing this, the power with any other back pressure can 
be computed using the formula. 

H.P. X ratio from chart corresponding to back pressure 
^ h.p. of motor at this back pressure. 

The computations in finding the ratios upon the chart 
were found as follows: 

P=^ exhaust back pressure in pounds per sq. ft. 

Compression ratio equals r. In the following computa- 
tions compression ratios of 6 to 1 ; 5 to 1 ; and 4 to 1 
were used. 

d ^ diameter of cylinder 
L ^ length of stroke 
D "^ piston displaced volume 
C ^ clearance volume 
Total volume = D + C. 

Wi ^ weight of gas in clearance volume at pressure P. 
and temperature T. T^I560^ ¥. absolute 



Table No. 8 



■^^ 



ll 






Is 



- where B ^ gas constant ^ 32.7 



olume reduced 



V = Volume of eithaust gas in clei 
to a pressure of 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. 

With adiabatic expansion the volume of tlie gases 



\H.7 X ■"/ 



of power due to back pressure in exhaust pipe 

the weight of the piston displaced volume because the 
volumes are proportional to the weights. 
The above formula reduces to the form 

.W^)-(-i-) (-^)."<^>, 

\r— l/ \t— 1/ \11.7XIM/ 

/1MXIM\ 

Multiplying this ratio (a) bv the ratio ofj | 

\ P / 

will give a value which will represent the ratio of the 
actual power to the full power. 
Example: — 

An engine running at 1,500 r.p.m. delivers 300 h.p. 
It is desired to know what power the motor will develop 
at 1,500 r.p.m. with an exhaust back pressure of 18. ."S 
lbs. per sq. in. absolute, and an inlet pressure to the 
carburetor of 16.1 lbs. per sq. in. absolute. 

It is necessary to change the results to standard condi- 
tions with an inlet pressure to the carburetor of 14.7 
pounds per sij. inch. 

The exhaust back pressure for an inlet pressure of 
18.3 

14.7 is X li-7 =" 16.9. The ratio from the chart is 

16.1 

into the motor to .85 and multiplying ,SO0 x .85 =^ 255 h.p. as the power to 
expect with tliis back pressure. 



CHAPTER XXII 
EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON FUEL ECONOMY WITH AND WITHOUT COMPRESSO 



Assumptions: — (a) Wjtiiout compressor, engine 
power varies as the density of the atmoNpliere. With com- 
pressor the engine power is constant up to 20,000 feet 
altitude and varies with the density above that. 

(b)Specilic fuel consumption of engine with the com- 
pressor IS constant and equal to .65 lbs. per b.h.p. hour. 

(c) Propeller efficiency ia constant and equal to 77%. 

(d) Weight of plane (complete) 3,100 lbs., wing sur- 
face 430 square feet, .'iOO b.h.p. motor; ceiling without 
compressor 20,000 feet, and tlie maximum speed at the 
ground of 131, m.p.h. The power required for susten- 
sion depends ujion the drift coefficient and varies inversely 
as the square root of the atmospheric density. 

For sustension the lift on the wings is equal to the 
weight of the aeroplane then 

W = P Ky Av^ where W ^ weight of plane P ^ den- 



sity nf the atmosphere ; A =; area of supporting surfact 
V ^ speed in miles per hour; and Ky is the lift co< 
found from model experiments and expressed in t 
proper units. 
Then: — 



\ P ky i 



The power required to fly at maximum speed depen 
upon the drift coef. at the corresponding Ky. Knowij 



— and Ky the value of 
power expressed in horsepower 



Ky 
1- therefore, tl 
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wv 

L 375 



As the h.p. for the maximum flight speed ' 
compressor is constant, we therefore have 



5 I.. /P 



'n 



P AKy 



Q''"^'- (r^)'"""'-' 



K, = 

(D) 


Cnnstant 


p 


alue of Kv for 

s the density of the air 


any given plane varies i 


3400 = P. Ky, 


AV 



Kyo = 



l.X*50X (131)' 

3400 X 131 



SAiX) X 131 

500 X.77 X -"ITS 
3.-205 at .I.OOd ft. 
3..'i7.'i at 10,0(10 ft. 
3..^fiO at 1.1.000 ft. 
3.76" at 20,000 ft. 
3.995 at 25,000 ft. 
4. ISO at .10,000 ft. 

But sincr H. ] 



(D) 
= 3.09 at ground level. 



n be reduced to constant 
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.0012 



times — for constant H. P. 
D 



=.00793 at 20,0U0 ft. altitude. 



-^.00667 at 15,000 ft. altitude. 



D 
V = ■12..'S X 3.09 ■- 

= -is.a X s-so.-) 

= 42.5 X 3-S75 
= 12.5 X 3.56 = 
= 42.5 X 3-76 = 



= ] 33 at elevation in. ft, 

= 136 at 5,000 " " 

= U3 at 10,000 " " 

= 151 at 15,000 " '■ 

= 160 at 20,000 " " 
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=.01135 at 30,000 ft. altitude. 



-.00978 at 25,000 ft. altitude. 



=.005675 at 10,000 ft. altitude. 



=.00488 at 5,000 ft. altitude. 
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It will be seen that the fuel used per mile with and 
without a compressor is about tlie same, and the distance 
covered in miles with a given fuel supply will be the 
same, but the time to cover the distance will be much less 
when the compressor is used. For instance, at an alti- 
tude of 20.000 feet, the tmie required to flj- a certain 
distance with the compressor will be about one'half that 
without the compressor. 

On Diagram No. 32, the horsepower available was as- 
sumed to have a constant value up to 20,000 feet above 
sea level. This would be true if the pressure on the 
underside of the pistons remained the same. The cor- 
rected curves giving the true value of the horsepower are 
drawn in upon this diagram, showing that the increase in 
power must not be neglected. 



PART II 



NATIONAL TYPES 



PREFACE TO PART II 
me WORKING PROCESS OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 



During the past fifteen years the commercial develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine has come forward 
from a place of questionable utility to a necessity of the 
first rank in the public mind, and has undergone a process 
of remarkable improvement from a mechanical viewpoint. 
Perhaps no other invention has brought the meaning of 
the word ** efficiency " into so much prominence, in this in- 
dustrial era, than has the internal combustion engine. 

Through the forty years prior to the commercial devel- 
opment of the internal combustion engine, inventors 
devised many new fundamental schemes for heat engines, 
only a few of which were destined, however, to an impor- 
tant commercial development. A brief historical review 
allows us to compare the important inventions in this field 
and permits us to show how the efficiency of the internal 
combustion engine has been increased in the sixty years 
past. 

In spite of the remarkable mechanical development 
shown in the construction of gas and oil motors and par- 
ticularly those for use in the propulsion of vehicles where 
specific output is a matter of greatest concern investiga- 
tion of the physical and thermo-dynamic problems encoun- 
tered have been few. Aeroplanes, motor cars, motor 
boats, in which the horse-power per pound of weight 
required is of prime importance as well as is the fuel con- 
sumption efficiency. 

The future development in this field, however, calls for 
an increasing amount of technical information concerning 
the working process (heat-work conversion process) of 
internal combustion motors. 

Lenoir Engine First 

Fig. 1 shows the Lenoir engine to have been the first 
double acting two-stroke engine. Lenoir failed to realize 
success with his engine owing to its low efficiency as con- 
trasted with the steam engine of that day. The actual 
working efficiency was 4% of the heat energy supplied, 
and this low efficiency is attributable to the small expan- 
sion ratio (no compression, small expansion), and also 
because the amount of heat transmitted to the walls was 
relatively large, due to the long time the cylinder walls 
were exposed to the burning and expanding gas and the 
enormous superficial area of the combustion chamber. 

In 1873 Julius Hock of Vienna produced the first petrol 
(gasoline) engine operating on the Lenoir cycle. 

About the time of the appearance of the Lenoir gas 
engine M. Beau de Rochas patented a gas engine based 
on the following postulates: 

1st. The largest volume of gas with the smallest pos- 
sible enclosing surface. 

2d. The highest possible speed of the working piston. 

3d. The greatest possible expansion ratio. 
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4th. The maximum pressure at the beginning of the 
working stroke. 

It was not, however, until 1876 that the Beau de Rochas 
cycle was approximated in a working engine by Dr. N. A. 
Otto, of Cologne, Germany, who founded The Gasmotor- 
enfabrik Deutz, Cologne, and it was to Otto's inventive 
and practical work that we owe the remarkable develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine as we have it to- 
day, since all the cycles of operation in use utilize at least 
the essentials of Otto's 1876 gas engine. 

We will now proceed to a discussion of Otto's gas 
engine. In Fig. II the piston strokes and theoretical cor- 
responding gas pressure are indicated graphically by the 
lines and curves AB, BC, CDE and EF. In the first 
piston stroke from A to B we have a horizontal line prac- 
tically, representing admission at atmospheric pressure; 
from B to C the pressure rises from 1 atmosphere to 
5, 6, 7, 8 or 9 atmosphere, as the case may be, which 
pressure is said to be the compression pressure. At the 
end of this second stroke ignition is applied to the com- 
bustible mixture and the pressure rises rapidly, almost 
instantaneously from C to D, all of the mixture having 
burned, expansion follows during third stroke from D to 
E. At E the exhaust is opened and scavenging of the 
burned gases continues to F during fourth stroke at sub- 
stantially atmospheric pressure. 

In Fig. Ill we unite the curves of gas pressure to form 
the theoretical indicator diagram. Fig. IV also shows the 
indicator plotted above the corresponding piston motion 
diagram. 

In designating the theoretical diagrams shown in Figs. 
II, III, and IV we have assumed that: 

1st. Admission of the change takes place at atmospheric 
pressure and scavenging (exhaust) takes place without 
back pressure. 

2d. Combustion is instantaneous, at constant volume 
and no heat is lost during the process of ignition. 

Sd. Combustion is complete and perfect. 

4th. Expansion is complete and adiabatic. 

In reality each of these hypothesis are without founda- 
tion and the discussion to this point is only an approxima- 
tion of the natural process undergone during the cycle of 
operation. 

1st. Admission and exhaust involve back pressure, 
caused by the frictional resistance to the movement of 
gases through the port and valves, and further important 
heat interchanges take place between the combustion 
chamber, cylinder walls and the gaseous contents. 

2d. Ignition of the combustible mixture does not take 
place instantaneously, but in certain period of time, vary- 
ing from Mo of a second to ^-^oo second, during which period 
the piston is in motion and the volume varying. Also heat 
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is lost to the walls of the combustion chamber (which are 
at low temperature). 

3d. Combustion is not completed ordinarily during the 
rise of pressure following ignition, and continues during 
a portion of the expansion. 







1th. Expansion is incomplete and cannot be adiabatic 
since heat is lost to the cylinder walls. 

As has been seen the working cycle of Otto's engine is 
distributed over four portions of time and has been called 
half acting, or is said to be of the four stroke cycle type. 

It may be remarked that Otto's engine is a compression 
pump during the first and second phases, it sucks in and 
compresses the mixture; it is only during the third and 
fourth pha,ses that it is a driving engine and conducts a 
real working process. The two processes can be sep- 
arated suction and compression undertaken in a special 
cvlinder, a compression pump, and during the compression 
the mixture can be forced into tlie second cylinder (]»ower 
lylinder) in which combustion, expansion and scavenging 

This lalter method of operation was developed by Clerk, 
Korting, Witting and Hiis, von Occhelhniiser and Junkers 
and is known as the two-stroke cycle. Of this method of 
functioning Gulchner says, " It is certain that the two- 
stroke cycle of work must serve as the basis for future 
progress in internal combustion motors, and to the exclu- 
sion of all other cycles." 

This view at first championed hy only a few engineers 
and constructors is rapidly finding favor among gas and 
oil engine builders, where the problems of size, weight, 
and first cost make it imperative that material be put to 
its best use. 



Daimler and Fernand Forest 

Together with Otto and Langen, Gottlieb Daimler, 
founded the Gasmotorenfabrik Deutz at Cologne, Ger- 
many, in 1872. Ten years later be separated from the 
Deutz Company, retiring ta Cannstadt, Germany, where 
he conceived and developed motors operating at the then 
considered frightful speeds of 500-800 r.p.m. First con- 
ceived of for use in small boats, Daimler's motor was later 
applied to two-wheeled vehicles in 1886, later on tricars, 
and finally four-wheeled carriages. Daimler was first to 
see and take advantage of the possibilities of high crank 
shaft speeds, and his brilliant and indefatigable efforts 
resulted in the foundation of the motor vehicle industry. 
Daimler's remarkable mechanical improvements resulted 
in Improved functioning and increased specific output, 
however, his work was of mechanical rather than thermo- 
dynamic character. 

Fernand Forest 

Working independently and with prodigious energy, 
Fernand Forest, Paris, France, designed and built a great 
many motors of the four-stroke cycle type. Commencing 
in isei with a single cylinder gas engine, he proceeded to 
the development of gasoline engines with opposed pistons 
in 1885, a four-cylinder vertical block motor in 1889, two 
six-cylinder motors between 1889-91 and a four-cylinder 
vertical motor, utilizing mechanically operated poppet 
valves, enclosed crank chamber, copper water jackets, 
magneto ignition. In each of these featural developments 
Forest appears to have been first, his work, however, was 
almost unknown and he died without attaining financial 
success, although his motors were the prototype of our 
modern vehicle motors. Recognition for Forest's inven- 
tive genius was secured in 1910, hy the combined efforts 
of Marquis De Dion, Arch Deacon Georges Gallice. Paul 
Faure, H. Dunnod and Chas. Faroux, all of Paris, France. 

Diesel's Heat Motor 

In 189.S Kudolph Diesel, Berlin, edited an article, " The 
Theory and Construction of a Rational Heal Motor," in 
which as a result of special thermodynamic inquiry he de- 
veloped a mode of working and construction which later 
received the highest consideration in technical quarters 
and while his actual working engine developed between 
1897-1900 did not realize all of his proposals, it did mark 
an imiKirtant step in the development of heat engines, so 
that to-day upward of 200 manufacturing companies are 
building engines operating on the Diesel cycle. 

The working ]>rocess may be carried out in the two- 
stroke or four-stroke cycle and is as follows : 

(a) During the admission stroke atmospheric air only 
Is admitted to the working cylinder, and is then compressed 
(in actual working engines) to from 30 to 50 atmospheres. 
The compression space now contains pure atmospheric air 
of high pressure and temperature which has been produced 
In a purely mechanical way (compression). Into this 
space, fuel under great excess of pressure is introduced 
and Diesel from the first thought of utilizing solid fuel 
(coal dust), liquid fuel (petroleum, naphtha, alcohol), or 
gaseous fuel (compressed illuminating gas). 
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(b) Ignition of the fuel is insured by the high tempcr- 
ure of the air at the end of compression. The tetnpera- 
rc of ignition has a particular value for each fuel under 
ven conditions, and is lower, the higher the pressure 

which the fuel is introduced. Petroleum behaves par- 
mlarljr well in the Diesel Motor and small quantities 
ay be nsed to start the ignition of heavy tar residues, etc. 

(c) Combustion begins immediately after ignition, the 



temperature of combuition is a consequence of the chemi' 
oal occurrences connected with combustion and depends 
on the quantity of air present, which liirtrl u*e* in great 
eJTcett in opposition to the hitherto customary view that in 
ordinary combustion, the air supply should be but a little 
more than is just needed for combustion. 

(d) The blowing of the fuel into the compression 
space, already filled with dense air of high temperature. 
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occurs during the first portion of the outstroke of the pis- lowing Schlottler's comparison {Sre Die Gat Machitu 
ton, and the rate of fuel supply is regulated so as to main- 1909). The diagram (6) clearly shows at a glance thi 
tain constant pressure (approximate) during the period of increase in efficiencies recorded. The years are drawn at 
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abscissae and the efficiencies, ba.sed on 
effective horsepower are drawn as ordinates. 

The diagram begins with l.cnoir's engine, having an ef- 
fective work efficiency of \'^. In 1867 the free piston 
Otto engine was produced, the working indicator diagram 
of which is shown in Fig. 7. Admission of the combusti- 
ble mixture takes place during the first portion of the oot- 
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injection; at the close of combustion expansion occurs and 
was assumed to be adiabatic (which, however, is not the 
case). Scavenging in the same manner as the gas engine 
now completes the cycle of operation. 

In the first operative Diesel engine tested by Sehriiter 
an indicated thermal efficiency of 26% was secured and a 
brake thermal efficiency (effective work efficiency) of 
211%. These efficiencies were far superior to any others 
attained in heat motors (1897) but have since been very 
markedly improved (1918). 

Fig. V shows the indicator diagram of Diesel's motor as 
contrasted with the gns or gasoline engine. Diagrams 1 
and J are the theoretical and actual indicators respectively 
for the Dicsct constant pressure engine. Diagrams 3 and 
\ are the theoretical and actual indicators of Otto's con- 
stant volume gas engine. 

While the hiitoricnl development of the inlcrniil com- 
bustion engine has been frequently discussed, it is. how- 
ever, not without interest to review the development fol- 
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>ke of the piston, ignition and combustion then take 
ce as in Lenoir's engine. This corresponds to late 
ition in the modern four-stroke cycle engine, and as is 
1 known ia very unfavorable from a point of heat cffi- 
icy (since tlie speed at this point is relatively high the 
:ture ignites slowly, tending to fail altogether), owing 
inconaplete combustion and the enormous superficial 
a nf the mixture volume. 

tiedler states in published tests that, owing to late 
ition the indicated efficiency may drop 50%. The rea- 
lies in the extremely complicated occurrences during 
ibustion. These will be discussed later on in our 
lies. 

^rom this point of view the Otto free piston engine pos- 
ies no advantage thermo-dynamically, although the ex- 
isjon ratio is greater, and continue to below atmosphere. 
The expansion ratio is approximately equal to 



w 



''rom the end of expansion the piston must impart to the 
anst gases exactly the same amount of energy which 
y give to the piston during expansion below atmos- 

>tto's 1867 free piston engine attained about 15% 

'iency following with his four-stroke cycle engine, 

6-1878, with about 12% effective. 

'he next step of importance was Diesel's heat engine of 

7, with 26% effective work efficiency. 

'he four-stroke cycle gas engine has been increased in 



efficiency from 12% in 1878 to 15-19% in 1888 (London 
Exhibition), operating on' illuminating gas. Between 
1888-1905 the efficiency was raised to 20-24%. By 1916 
we are able to record the extraordinary high efficiency of 
31.16%. nf total heat supplied converted into useful work. 

This last result was secured in test by Schroter, Meyer 
and Dr. Koob with a Gueldner gas engine. 

As an interesting contrast it may be said that the i-wo- 
stroke cycle gas engine has shown equally good results as 
constructed by von Occhelhauser and Junkers, with the 
added remarkable result of 3 times the specific power per 
unit piston displacement. 

The Diesel engine has been constructed in increasing 
sizes each year, both two- and four-stroke cycle and its 
efficiency hns been increased from 26% (1897) to .S7-39% 
(1918) of total heat supply converted into useful work. 
The United States Government have under construction 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard two six-cylinder, two-stroke 
cycle Diesel engines of 2,500 b.h.p. each for use in sub- 
marine tenders. 

It is a matter of interest in the comparison to determine 
the product of the area of the combustion chamber per 
horsepower, multiplied by the combined times of combus- 
tion and expansion. This figure gives an approximation 
of the amount of heal lost to the walls relative to the 
amount of heat supplied: 



O =; area of combustion chamber ii 
H.P.^ horsepower. 



Taking the data of Lenoir's engin 
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Diameter of cylinder = 160"'/n. (65ia inches). 
Stroke = 300""/in (ll*S inches). 
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B.h.p.= 1. 
Speed ^81 r.p.m. 

Displacemeat ^ 6 litres (366 cubip inclieti). 
The area of the combustion space at the end of expan- 
lion 19.2 sq. m. and the ratio: 



O 



The time of expan; 
O 



H.P. 

as 0.185 sec. 



= 19.2 sq. metres. 



X t=19.2 X 0.185 = 3.35. 

H.P. 
The expansion ratio was E ^ 2. 

It is to be observed that increased efficiencies have ac- 
companied increased compression pressures, greater ex- 
pansion ratios and shorter times of expansion. Uf ex- 
treme importance are the increases in piston speeds 
which have obtained during the last fifteen years, as by 
this means marked improvement in specific capacity, econ- 
omy, etc., have been obtained. We shall discuss this im- 
poribnt subject later on in the technical investigation of 
the working process of internal combustion engines. 

The examination of the physical occurrences now de- 
mands the study of the nature of the fuel utiliEed,,the real 
process of combustion and of the experimental data on 
hand concerning it. 
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Because of the real interest in the Diesel heat motor we 
shall contrast its development as a constant pressure 
engine from time to time with the Otto or Clerk constant 
volume engines. 
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AVIATION ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 



The first mechanical flight was made in October, 1897, 
at Satory, France, by M. Ader, a French electrician and 
scientist, and was witnessed by a delegation of scientists 
appointed by the French Minister of War. It is said that 
the conditions under which this flight was made were most 
unfavorable, the wind being of sufficient strength to have 
made it difficult for modern aviators to fly. Nevertheless, 
Ader succeeded in flying some .S.OO yards. The Ader ma- 
chine was a monoplane with wings of bat-like form, and 
was the prototype of a modern plane in a number of 
particulars, in that the landing gear was mounted on 
wheels as is now conventional in land-type machines. It 
was driven by two four-bladed propellers and arranged as 
a tractor. The power plant was steam, with total weight 
of 6^4 lbs. per horsepower. The engines alone weighed 
slightly over 2 lbs. per horsepower. 

With the exception of the Wrights in America, Santos- 
Dumont was the next aviator to succeed in flying, which 
he did in a small machine called the Bagatelle, in August, 
1*906. From this time on a considerable interest was man- 
ifested in aviation, and in 1907 we find the names of Leon 
De Lagrange, Farman, Robert Ernault Pelterie, De la 
Vaux, Breguet and Bleriot. These men gave aviation its 
impetus in France, and each of the names is connected 
with modern ventures. The actual invention of various 
types of machines which are now used dates back as far as 
1450, to Leonardo da Vinci and Dante de Perouse. Of 
course, every one is familiar with the names Langley, Lili- 
enthal. Chanute and the Wrights. The contributions 
made by these men to the development of aviation at a 
time when the whole idea of flying was laughed at are of 
inestimable value. 

Early French Development 

The various French automobile manufacturers were 
called upon in 1906, 1907 and 1908 to construct light 
engines for aeroplanes, and the first of these followed 
closely the design of the type of automobile engine then in 
use. These engines soon proved unsatisfactory. 

There then came a period of development during which 
many different types were built and tested, most of which 
would now be considered freaks, such as the Beck engine, 
which had pistons oscillating in a ring-formed cylinder, 
the diameter of the ring being about 30 in. The mechani- 
cal construction of such a device is exceedingly difficult. 

The first good flying engine in France, the E. N. V., 
was built in two different sizes (50 and 80 h.p.) and was 
very much like the modern eight-cylinder automobile en- 
gine, except that the cylinders were cast individually and 
liad electrolytically deposited water-jackets. The work- 
manship on these engines was equal to the finest that has 
since been seen, and their performance made possible nu- 
merous short flights of many aviators between 1907 and 
1910. 

The Antoinette engine was also developed in this period, 
in eight, twelve, sixteen and twenty-four cylinders. The 



engine fairly successful, and was also of very light weight. 
It had tlie peculiarity of not utilizing a carburetor, but had 
individual fuel-feed lines piped to the cylinders immedi- 
ately above the inlet valves, which were of the automatic 
type. This construction was of much lighter weight than 
a carburetor and intake piping would have been, and I 
believe should be returned to. 

Aviation engines were also built by Panhard, Renault, 
Mores and Gregoire. Tlie only one of these designs 
which was followed up before tlie opening of the war was 
the Renault V-type air-cooled engine, which was built in 
the form of a V of four cvlinders. Later this construe- 
tion was extended to eight and twelve cylinders. Reports 
of tests of these and other aviation engines were published 
in the official bulletin of the Automobile Club of France in 
1909-1.4, and some of them showed very good results. 
The Renault and Panhard companies both built water- 
cooled, steel-cylinder engines as early as 1908, and were 
thoroughly aware of the advantages of the steel construc- 
tion at that time. 

Difficulties of Construction 

Owing to the fact that the power required was scarcely 
ever more than 80 and usually was 50 h.p., the aviation- 
engine designers of this early period were confronted with 
vastly greater difficulties than are our modern construc- 
tors. None of the stationary -cylinder types was reduced 
in weight below 3 lbs. per h.p. except the Gnome engine, 
which appeared in 1908, and was 80% lighter than any 
other engine of that period, weighing only 2 lbs. per h.p. 
and had an output of about S5 h.p. 

In October, 1909, Farman succeeded in flying three 
hours and four minutes with a Gnome engine. It was in 
this vear that Glenn Curtiss went to France and astounded 
the world by carrying off the Gordon Bennett Cup with a 
Curtiss biplane driven by a Curtiss 3% by 3%-in. engine. 
This engine is said to have weighed 200 lbs. and gave 35 
h.p. at 1,000 r.p.m. 

In 1909 Louis Bleriot succeeded in flying across the 
Channel in a Bleriot monoplane driven by a three-cylinder 
25-h.p. Anzani engine. The flight was made in barely 
one-half hour, and it was immediately after this that the 
British War Office first became interested in the military 
possibilities of heavier-than-air machines. Shortly after 
Lord Northcliffe organized the £5,000 Daily Mail Contest 
Prize, won by Colonel Cody for a flight from London to 
Manchester. 

From this time on considerable interest in aviation was 
manifested in all European countries. Each of the vari- 
ous governments took it upon themselves not only to in- 
vestigate the military possibilities of aviation but also to 
afford substantial support to the builders of aeroplanes 
and aeroplane engines. This is particularly true of Ger- 
many, where in 1913 the Kaiser Prize Contest for the best 
aviation engine that could be developed was held. In 
addition to prize contests, substantial subsidies were ar- 
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ranged for firms capable of building aviation engines, and 
tliiii not only stimulated but made possible tlie development 
of such engines as the Mercedes and Benz in Germany. 

We unfortunately have regarded the aeroplane ns a sort 
of curiosity in tins country, and it is only now that wc are 
commencing to appreciate its military value, and only a 
small percentage of the people with whom I have talked 



in France during 1916. These I have had dismantled 
and can now give the full particulars of a 170 h.p. Benz 
and of a twelve-cylinder engine of the Mercedes type, 
which was probably built by Renault. 

Mercedes Engine 

The 130 h.p. sis-cylinder Mercedes has 1+0 mm. bore 
and 160 mm. stroke. This type won all the important 
places in tbe Kaiser prize contest with the exception of the 
first prize, which went to the Benz. The Mercedes Com- 
pany started with six smaller sized cylinders, namely 105 
mm. bore and 140 ram. stroke. The principal features of 
the design are forged steel cylinders witli forged steel 
elbows for gas passages, pressed steel water jackets, 




Cross section Itenault twelve-cylinder engine 



seem to think there is possible any real commercial use 
' of the aeroplane. Fortunately, this view is not held by 
every one, and while it is yet impossible to say in what 
direction the aeroplane will be most used in times of peace, 
it is my own belief that aerial transit will be develo|K'd 
within the next ten years so that it will be possible to 
travel with all the security and comfort of a modem Pull- 
man car and with an enormous saving of time. Doubtless 
before this time we shall have aerial mails. 

Our immediate concern is not. however, with either the 
past or future of aerial travel for sport or pleasure but 
with the grim business of building planes and engines for 
wnr. That a r<-al tasit is ahead of us to develop satis- 
factorily aviation engines must l>e apparent to any one who 
has reviewed, in even a casual way, the happenings of the 
last three or four years. 

The size of the planes and the speed have increased by 
leaps and bounds during Ihe period of the war. The 
facility with which man now flies is almost ctiuat to that 
of birds. Tiie largest sized successful ai'roplam' engine 
built up to 1!»1<» was the 100 h.p. Antoinette. Last year 
planes were flown with a total of 1.700 h.p. 

It was my good fortune lo secure from Baron Charles 
Huard two of the aviation engines which were shot down 



which when welded together form the cylinder assembly, 
the use of inclined overhead valves operated by means of 
■n overhead camshaft through rocker-arms, which multi- 
ply with the motion of the cam. By the use of steel cylin- 
ders, not only is the weight greatly reduced, but distortion 
through unequal sections, leaks and cracks are entirel; 
avoided. The construction is necessarily very expensive. 
It is certainly a sound job. In the details of this con- 
struction there are a number of imimrtant things, socb ai 
finished gas passages, water-cooled valve-guides and ■ 
very small mass of metal, which is water-cooled, aurround- 
ing the spark plug. It is necessary to use very high com- 
pression in aviation engines in order to secure high power 
and economy, and owing to the fact that they are woriied 
at nearly their maximum, the heat flow through the cjUn- 
der piston and valves is many times higher than that en- 
countered in automobile engines. It has been foUnd nec- 
essary to develop special types of pistons to carry the 
heat from the center of the head in order to pr: .ent pre- 
ignition. 

In the Mercedes engine the jnstons have a drop-forged 
steel head, which includes the piston pin boss. This head 
is screwed into a cast iron skirt which has been machineil 
inside lo secure uniform wall thickness. 
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The carburetor used on tliis 150 h.p. Mercedes engine is 
precisely of the same type used on the twelve -cylinder en- 
gine which Z shall describe. It has two venluri throats, 
in the center of which is placed the giisoline spray nozitle 
of conventional type with fined orifices, immediately above 
which are placed two barrel-tyi>e throttles witli side out- 




Cylinder head of Renault twelic 



lets. An idling or primary nozzle is arranged to dis- 
charge above the top of the venturi throat. The carbu- 
reter body is of cast aluminum and is water-jacketed. It 
is bolted directly to an air passage passing through the 
top and bottom half of the crankcase, which passes down 
through the oil reservoir. The air before reaching the 



carburetor proper has to some extent cuolcd the oil in the 
crank chamber and has itself been heated to assist in the 
vaporication. The inlet pipes are copper. All the pas- 
sages between the veuturi throat and the inlet valve have 
been carefully finished and polished. The only abnormal 
thing in the design of this engine is the short connecting- 
rod, which is considerably less than twice the stroke and 
would he considered bad practice in automobile engines. 
A short connecting-rod, however, possesses two very real 
virtues: it decreases the height of the engine, and the 
piston pa.sses over the bottom dead-irnter much more 
slowly than is the case with i\ long rod. 

Other features of the design are a very stiff crankcase, 
both halves of which are bolted together by long through 
bolts, the crankshaft bearings are seated in the lower half 
of the crankcase instead of in the usual caps, and no giro- 
vision is made for adjustment. The .Mercedes Company 
uses a plunger typo of oil-pump having mechanically oper- 
ated piston valves and driven by worm gearing. 

The overhead camshaft construction is extremely light. 
The camshaft is mounted in a nearly cylindrical cast- 
bronze case and is driven by bevel gears from the crank- 
shaft. The vertical bevel-gear shaft through which the 
drive is taken from the crankshaft to the camshalt oper- 
ates at one and one-half times crankshaft speed. The 
reduction to the half-time camshaft is secured through a 
pair of bevel gears. On this vertical shaft the water- 
pump and a bevel gear for driving two magnetos are 
mounted. The water-pump mounted on this shaft 
tends to steady the drive and avoid vibration in the 
gearing. 

The sizes of six-cylinder aviation engines built by Mer- 
cedes are as follows : 



No 



Bore 



Stroke Horsepower 
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Kaault twelve^ylinder V-type enpne 



The largest of these, No. 4, has recently had its horse- 
power increased to )76 at 1,450 r.p.m. This general de- 
sign of engine has been the foundation for a great many 
other designs, some of which have proven successful but 
none of which, in the author's estimation, is equ«l to the 
original. 

Among those that follow more or less closely the scheme 
of design and arrangement are the Hall -Scott, the Wis- 



consin, the Renault, the Packard, the Christolferson and 
the Rolls-Royce, Each of these shows considerable varia- 
tion in detail. The Rolls-Royce and Renault are the only 
ones in which the steel cylinder with the steel jacket has 
been used. The Wisconsin engine has an aluminum 
cylinder with a hardened steel liner and cast-iron valve- 
seats. The ChristotTerson has somewhat similar design to 
the Wisconsin with the exception that the valve seats are 
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tlirrnded into the nluminiim jnekcl ami the cylinder lieail 
has fi blank end which is spcurpd lo the nhiminura castinjj 
by tlif valve-sent i>ieces. The HoUs-Koyce engines show 
small difl'.Tcnces in d'tjiils of dcsifin in cylinder head 
anil eamsliaft linusiiif; from the Mercedes on which patents 
have been taken out, not only abroad hut in this country. 

Renault Engine 

The first important peculiarity of the V-typc twelve- 
fvlinder Renault engine of 125 mm, bore and 160 mm, 
htrnke is a small angle between the cylinders, only 47','; 
deg., which enables the body width to be considerably less- 
ened, thus reducing the head resistanee. The cylinders of 
this engine arc almost a duplicate of the Mercedes design 
of steel cylinders, with the exception that the elbows in 
which the valves are inserted are not so carefully designed 
and the water-jacket is earried around only one side of the 
exhaust- valve stem, whereas in tlie Mercedes engine the 
wnter-jackct completely surrounds the exliaust-valve stem. 
It appears to be absolutely esscnti.'il to cool liie exiiaust 
valve as much as possible, since preignition is likely to 
occur usually from one of three scmrees. tlie sii.-irk-|ilug, 
which is the arch offender, the exhaust-valve, or the center 
of the piston head. There arc two valves Cor each cylin- 
der fifi mm. (S'^s ill) diameter. Tlic valve port is 61 mm. 
(-2'%.! in.). The inlet to the elbow is .'5:1 mm. (1%-j in.) 
in diameter. The valve stems are both 11 mm. {ui; in.) 
diamrler. with a head apjiroximately %l- in. thick and n \r> 
deg. seat ', s 'i- "'ide. 



The end of the valve stem is threaded to carry the 
spring cup and lock nut. Each cylinder barrel and lie.id 
is machined from a forged Iwir after wlitcli the intake and 
exh.iiist elliows arc welded on and finally the pair of eviin- 
ders are encased in a jacket wliieli is welded from three 
pieecs of sled about ^'si in. tliick. The cylinder walls 
themselves arc 3 mm. (_'•-' "»■) thick. A standard two-bolt 
flange is used for all intake and exhaust port connections 
and lias been prolile-miUed out of steel. The flanges are 
screwed on the cylinders and welded and bra/cd on the 
intake and exhaust pipes. These cylinders have been 
through a fire as the engine was shot down, lienee their 



riginally beautifully 



ottled appearance, but they 
enamelled on the outside. 

The pistons are of c. 
designed i)ieces in the 
though these could lia' 
The piston carries three 
at the ring gap and ha 
bosses. The pistons art 
(lr4 in.) in length. Tl 
diameter, and has a 'i; i 
set screw and cotter pin, 
drilled into tlie skirt, 
drilled for oiling jiurpose 
duee the weight of the ])istoiis. wliicli U ]!)T.i gm. 

The conneeting-rods are of the .articulated type, and tlie 
short rod is alternately arranged from riubt to left cylin- 
der from the front to the back of tlu' engine. 

The eon ueeting- rods are made of H. N. I), steel. I-beam 
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iter putnji Henault rngintr 



Tied in four hnbliit-lini'd bronze 
! secured to ribbed-steel be.-iriiig 



section, with a flanfie and web 2 mm. thick. The flanfces 
are i6 mm. (I'-Vm in.) and tlie web in 3t mm. (l"fc in.) 
wide. In the short eonnectinf[-rod both ends of tlie rod 
are alike. The lenptb of the rod is .100 mm. (ll^^ia in.). 
The re»d cap is secured by means of three hoII«. two of 1 1 
mm. (Tifi in.) diameter and one of I 1 mm. {Wn in.) diam- 
eter. 

The crankshaft is i 
shells, which in turn 

The hearing cajis are looked in the top of the case 
by means of long [.'-holts, such as arc sometimes used on 
automobile spring-saddles. The crankshaft has a diam- 
eter of 60 mm. (-i'-^tti in.) througiiout with the exception 
of the propeller slinfl-end. where the diameter is increased 
to 68 mm. {2''%4 in.). The crankpins and main bearings 
arc 721^ mm. (•2~'%i in.) long with the exception of the 
propeller-end hearing, which is !>2 mm, (3''.'^ in.) long. 
The shaft is drilled nut for lightness, but oil is carried 
from the m.'iin bearings by means of thrower rings and 
separate Hmiill steel pipes to the connect Ing-roil hig-ends. 
The front end of the crankshaft is splined to mount the 
starting gear and accessory drive. The bottom half of 
the crankcase simply serves as an oil-pnn and bas a 
screen separating it into two partitions. The wnter-pnmp 
is mounted on the front of the engine from the iHtttom 
half of the crank chamber, and has an ingeniously de- 
signed double runner with double collecting chambers. 
The water is pi|»ed to either side of llic engine through 
copper pipes, and rubber connections arc interposed to 
prevent cracking of joints due to vibration. 



The carburetor differs from the Mercedes only in that it 
uses a single float chamber instead of two. Two carbure- 
tors are mounted on either side of the engine and bolted to 
either side of the crankease by means of long studs. The 
intake pipes, which are fastened by means of unions tu the 
carburetor, arc made of copper tubing -la-mm. (l'"'ik in.) 
diameter. 

The carburetor has a pair of primary noszles and a pair 
of secondary nozzles and an auxiliary air valve, wjiich con- 
sists uf an annual ring mounted concentrically with a 
ventori throat. It would seem thai this auxiliary air 
valve was a dangerous construction to g<i up in the air 
with, as it is very likely to stick. 

The oiling system is extremely simple. Oil is carried 
through cast duets in the front and rear compartments of 
the crank chamber to the main bearings. It is also carried 
from these ducts through two eop[ier tubes up to the over- 
head csmsliaft case and passes through the camshaft case 
and returns down through the distributing gcarhig case to 
the oil sum)). 

The valve gear is of elaborate, expensive design. The 
main scheii;e of the construction is to use a light steel tnbe. 
carried on the studs from the cylinder head, which is 
slotted to take bronze cages that form both the camshaft 
bearings and tlie rocker-arm mountings. The rocker arms 
are arranged to mulli]ily the earn motion so that the valve 
opens 12 nnn. ('%s in.) The camshafts and the driving 
shaft are driven through straight bevel gears of li\U mm. 
(i<. in.) face. The inclined shafts which drive the' cam- 
shafts operate at three times camshaft speed. The high 
speed of these shafts and the rcsnltont lowering in torque 
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on them allows their weight to be eonsidernbly decreased. 

At first sight it would seem tiiat tlic gearing in the 
Renault engine is a complicated and expensive one, but 
this arrangement turns out to be cheaper and much lighter 
than where a train of spur gears is used for driving mag- 
netos and camshafts. The Feugot Comjiam- introduced 
tile use of spur gears for overhead camsliaft driving, and 
this construction has been copied by Sunbeam, Wisconsin 
and Packard. In a twelve or an eigh teen -cylinder engine 
the gears necessary with this gearing arrangement form a 
maze of complications. The Rolls-Royce, Hispano-Suiza, 
Hall-Scott, and Christofferson use bevel gears for driving 
tlie camshaft. All the.se designs are mure or less an im- 
itation of the original Mercedes. A few of the imitators 
seem to have gras|>ed the importance of operating the aux- 
iliary shaft at high speed. 

There are four magnetos mounted on the same axis, each 
pair being driven through a spur gear, which in turn 
meshes with a spur gear which is slidably mounted on a 
splined magneto drive-shaft. The magneto drive-shaft 
terminates at its forward end in the sleeve of a bevel gear, 
and is helically splined into the bevel gear so that when 
longitudinally displaced the shaft is al.so angularly dis- 
plaeeii. This construction is costly, but is the best one the 
nuthor tins seen, since it avoids many connections to mag- 
neto breaker boxes, and also insures a spark of the same 
intensity, regardless of whether tlic ignition i:< advanced or 
retarded. 

At the front end of the crankshaft is mounted an alumi- 
num six-cylinder air-starting motor, which engages the 
crankshiift by an over-running clutch. This air-starting 
motor has a single inlet and dtsciiarge valve for six cyl- 
inders, of the rotating disk type. A hand-starting gear 




Renault engine showing construction of pistons 



and the starting magneto dri< 
tliis starter. 



: is also built integral with 



The Benz Engine 

In the Kaiser Prize Contest for aviation engines a four- 
cylinder Benz engine, 130 by 180 mm. won first prize, 
developing 103 h.p. at l,li90 r.p.in. The fuel consumption 
was aiO gm. per h.p. per hr. Total weight of the engine 




Renault piston construction 
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was l,'>;i kg. The oil consumption was 0.0'2 kg. lip. pet lir. 
This engine was afterward i-xpanded into o six-cylinder 
design, and three different sizes were built. 

The aeeonipanying table gives some of the details of 
weight and horsepower for the lienz engines: 



Fli 



Kngine type 

Rated horsepower K.'i 

Horsepower at l,2rill r.p.m 88 

Horsepower nt I,.'i.'H) r.p.m !).> 

Bore, millimeters LOB 

Stroke, millimeters 15(1 

<)ff,set of cylinders, millimeters 18 

Gasoline consumption, grams per 

hour am 

Oil eonsumptioii. grams per b.h.p. 

per hour 11) 

Oil capacity, kilograms .16 

Water capacity, liters S' 

Weight with water and oil but with 
two magnetos, fuel feeder and air 

pump, kilograms 1 TO 

Weight of engines, including water- 
pini)|i. two magnetos, double ig- 
nition, kilograms 16(1 



I'D 



IF 



Weight of exhaust |>ipe complete, 

kilograms i 4.8 5" j 

Weight of propeller hub, kilograms :i\'^ l 4 

Priee, including cooling radiator, 

marks 10.0111) 11,300 1 1,()<!0 

The Benz eylindir is a simple, straightforward design 
and is not p.irttciilarly difficult to manufacture. The 
cylinder is of east iron without a water-jacket and includes 
■l.'i-dg. angle elbows to the valve ports. The cylinders are 
machined wherever possible, and at other points are hand 
filed and scraped, after which a jacket which is pressed 
in two halves is gas-welded on. The bottom and top of 
the cylinders become water galleries, and by this means 
separate water pipes, with their attendant weight and com- 
plication, are eliminated. Rubber rings held in aluminum 
clamps serve to connect the cylinders together. The 
cylinder walls are 4 mm. (%i in.) thick, and the combus- 
tion chamber is of cylindrical pancake form and is 1 to 
mm. {5% in.) diameter. The valve seats ere 68 mm. 
{2*Wa in.) diameter and the valve port is 62 mm. 
(2% in.) diameter. 

The passage joining the port is r>7 mm. {2Vi in.) in di- 
ameter. In order to insert the valves into the cylinder the 
valve stem is made with two diameters, and the valve has 
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ibJy of Bern six-cylinilfr en);ine 



be cocked to insert it in tlie guide, 'whith has a bronze mm. (% in.). The valves are operated through a push- 

shing at its upper end to compensate for the smaller rod and rocker-arm construction, which is exceedingly 

Ivc stem diameter. The valve stem is 14 mm. (^i6 in.) light. The roeker-Brm supports are steels with enlarged 

diameter and is reduced at its upper portion to 9|/^ heads to take a double-row ball bearing. A roller is 
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construction Df valves and valve meehanism 



mounted at one end of the rocker-arm to impinge on the 
end of the valve stem and the rocker-arm has an adjust- 
able globe at the other end. The push-rods are light steel 
tubes of 11 mm. (li^ in.) diameter with a wall thickness 
of % mm. ('/fc in.) and have a hardened steel cup at their 
upper end to engage the rockep-arm globe stud and a 
hardened steel globe at their lower end to engage in the 
roller plunger. 

Tiie Benz camshaft has a diameter of 36 mm. CMi in.), 
and is bored straight through with a diameter of 18 mm. 
C%3 in,). A spiral gear made integral with the shaft in 
about the center of its length drivts the oil-pump gear. 
The cam faces are 10 mm. {% in.) wide. There is also, 
in addition to the intake and exhaust cams, a set of half 
compression ci^ms. The shaft is moved longitudinally in 
its bearings by means of an eccentric to put these cams 
into action. At the front end of the shaft is a driving 
flange, which is small in dianiiter and thin. The flange is 
68 mm. (2'Vifi in.) diameter, I mm. (%2 in.) thick, and is 
tapped to take six G mm. bolls. Total lengtii of the cam- 
shaft is 1038 mm. ( M)7>i in.) and it becomes a gun-borin$; 
job to drill a hole of this length. 

The camshaft gear is UO ram. (51/. in.) outside diam- 
eter. It has 51 teeth and the gear fare is 1.1 mm. ('%:: 
in.). The flange and web h.ivc an average thickness of + 
mm. (^ in.) and the web is drilled full of holes. A 



gear serves to drive the magnetos and tachometer, also the 
air-pump. The shaft is made integral with this gear and 
has an eeeentric portion against which the air-pump 
plunger roller impinges. The seven bearing crankshaft is 
finished all over in a beautiful manner and the shaft from 
the particular engine we have shows no signs of wear 
whatever. The crankpins are 55 mm. (s'^dt in.) diameter 
and 69 mm. (3% in.) long. Through both the crank- 
pin and main bearings is drilled a 28 mm. (1^ in.) hole. 
The crankcheeks are plugged with solder and are also 
built to convey the lubricant to the crankpins. At the 
front end of the erankcheek there is pressed on a spur 
driving gear. Screwed on to the front end of the shaft is 
a piece that forms a bevel water-pump driving gear and 
the starting dog. At the rear end of the shaft, very close 
to the propeller hub mounting, a double thrust bearing 
takes the proncUer thrust. 

Long-shouldered studs are screwed into the top halt of 
tlie erankcase and pass entirely through the bottom half. 
The case is very stitT and v/ell ribbed. The three carter- 
bearing diaphragms have double walls. The center oik 
serves as a duct througli which the water pipe passea, and 
those on either side of the center from the carbnretor 
intake air passages and are enlarged in section at one side 
to take the carburetor barrel throttle. 

The pistons are of cast iron, and carry three concentric 
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Rennult twelve-cylinder en)(ine 



rings, 14 >»- wide, wliicli are pinned at the joint. The top*- 
of the piston forms the frustum of the rone. The pistons 
are llO-mm. {i^VtH in.) in lenji^th. The lower portion of 
the skirt is machined inside and has a wall thickness of 
l-tnni. (^i2 in.). Riveted to the piston head is a conical 
diaphragm that contacts with the piston pin when in 
pi.'ice and serves to carry the heat off the center of the 

The connecting-rods are tubular and have a four-bolt 
construction on the big end, babbitt-lined bronze bushings, 
and are locked in place by bolts that pass through the 
sides of the bushings. The shank of the rod is ,t^-nim. 
(l^i in.) diameter, and is in the form of a tube with the 
wall i'A mm. ('in in.) thick. The connecting bolts are 
]()-mm. or slightly over % in. diameter. The piston-pin 
is 3()-mm. (l^b in.) diameter and has a 19-mm. (%-in.) 
hole bored straight through. It is retained in the piston 
br a thread taper pin which screws into the piston-pin 
boss. The end of the piston-pin is slutted so that the 
taper pin expands it and forms a certain retention. 



The oil-pump assembly comprises a pair of plunger 
pumps, which draw oil from a separate outside tank. 
Constructed integrally with it is a gear pum]) which de- 
livers the oil under about 6l)-lb. pressure through a set of 
copper pipes in the base to the crankshaft bearings. The 
plunger oil-pump shows great refinement of detail. A 
worm wheel and two eccentrics arc machined up out of one 
piece and serve to operate the plungers. 

This Benz engine is the most attractive from a manu- 
facturing standpoint of any the author has seen, but un- 
fortunately the progress in aviation engine design has been 
so rapid that the design is already obsolete. 

Tiie mean effective pressure secured in this engine was 
probably never over 108 lb., and some of the European 
engines are now giving 30 lb. higher mean effective pres- 
sure than this. In fact, the Bens Company has produced 
a later design with four valves per cylinder of the same 
size, 131) by 180-mm., whicii gives TZS h.p. at 1,50U r.p.m. 
No details of this construction are available so far as I 




Au»tro-Dfli[uler engines — six cylinder and four cylinder 
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which has a bore and stroke 
of 1:20 and 131) mm., and 
H-eiglis 450 lb. This ifugine 
is of an aluminum-btiK-k con- 
st ruction with stct'l sleevi's 
inserted. Three valves arc 
used, one for tin; inlet and twn 
f<)r the exhaust. One cam- 
shaft operates the three 
viilves. This is also being 
]ir[>diierd by the Austin Motor 



Co 



Sunbeam Aviation Engine 

The Sunbeam engine has Iwcn developed by Louis 
Cuatalcn. At the opening of the war the largest size was 
2'J5 h.p., was of the L-head type having a single cam.shaft 
for operating valves and was an cvaliition from the 12- 
cylindcr racing car the Sunbeam Company had previously 
built. Since 191 1 the Sunbeam Company has produced 
engines of six, eight, twelve and eighteen cylinders of 
from 150 to SOO h.p. with both iron and aluminum eylin- 

For the last two years all tlie engines have had over- 
head camshafts with a sennrate shaft for operating the 
intake and exhaust valves. 
The camshafts are connected 
thr«ugh to the crankshaft by 
B train of spur gears, each of 
which is mounted on two dou- 
ble-row ball bearings. 

In the twelve-cylinder, 350 
h.p. engine, operating at 2,100 
r.p.m., it requires about 4 
h.p. to operate the camshafts. 
This engine gives SG-Z h.p. 
at 2,100 r.p.m. and has a fuel 
consumption of 0.;il lb. jicr b. 
h.p. per h.p. The cylinders 
are 110 by IGO mm. The 
same design has been ex- 
panded into an 1 8-eylinder, 
wliieh gives 52:) \i.\). at U.IOO 
r.p.m. 

There has also been dei'cl- 
o(icd a successful eight-cyl- 
inder engine rated at 320 h.p.. 



The modern Sunbeam en- 
gines operate with a nie.in ef- 
fective jiressure of l,*i5 lb. 
and with a compression ratio 
«f fi to I at sea level. The 
(1) nil feting- rods are of the 
articulated ty|>e as in the 
Renault engine, and are very 
short. These engines weigh 
2.(1 lb. per b.h.p., and can go 
tiirough a 100-hr. test with- 
out trouble. The lubricating 
system comprises a dry base 
and oil-pump for drawing the 
oil off from the base, whence 
it is delivered to the filter and cooling system. 

It then is ])umpcd by a separate high-pressure gear- 
pump through the entire engine. In these larger Euro- 
pean engines, castor oil is used largely for lubrication. 
It is said that without the use of castor oil it is impos- 
sible to hold full iMwer fur five hours. 

Curtiss Engine 

The Curtiss OX engine has eight cylinders. 4-in. bore. 
Tt-in. stroke, delivers 90 h.p. at l.WO r.p.m., and weighs 
4.17 lb. p. It has cast-iron cylinders with monel-metal 
jackets, overhead inclined valves operated by two rocker- 
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Pressure diagram of offset ^■rank^llnft 



artns, push and pull-rods from the centrnl camshaft lo' 
cated in the crankcase. The earn and push-rod design is 
extremely ingenious and the whole valve eonstniction is 
very light. 

This engine is a;i evolution from the early type, which 
was used by Glenn Curtiss when he won the Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup at Rheima. 

A slightly larger edition of this type is the OXX, wliieh 
has cylinders *l/4 by 3 in., delivers 100 h.p. at l,+00 r.p.m. 
and has the same fuel and oil consumption as the OX type 
engine, namely .06 lb. of fuel per b.h.p. per hr., and O.o:) 
lb. of lubrication oil per b.h.p. per hr. 



urves showing variiitLon of temperature v 



The Curtiss Company has developed in the last two 
years a larger size engine now known as V-2, which was 
originally rated at Ifil) h.p., and which has since been im- 
proved so that it gives 220 h.p. at l,t00 r.p.m., with a 
fuel consumption of U.5S lb. per b.h.p. per hr. and an oil 
consumption of 0.03 lb. per b.h.p. per hr. This larger 
engine has a weight of 3.45 lb. per h.p. and is said to be 
giving satisfactory service. It has drawn steel cylinders 
with a steel water-jacket top and a moncl-metal cylindri- 
cal jacket, both of which are brazed on to the cylinder 
barrel itself. 

Both these engines use side-by-side connecting-rods and 




Fig. 2. Pressure ilinpniriis showing the effect of olT^'ttintc tiie rylinilcr 
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20 by ] W mm. bore and stroke, with cast-iron 

overliead valves operated by means of a single 

I, controlled by two cams. Tbe valves were 

single-lenf spring wbicb oscillated with the 

rocker-arm. The cylinders were cast singly, and had 

either copjier or steel jackets applied to them. 

The four-cylinder design was afterward expanded into 
the six-cylinder design and still later a six-cylinder engine 
of ISn by I?.') mm. was developed. 

The rights to construct this engine in Great Britain and 
the Colonies were secured by William Beardmorr & Son, 
of Glasgow, Scotland. The engine is al^o being built by 
T. C. Pullinger and Arrol Johnston of Dumfries, Scot- 
land. This engine has an offset crankshaft. In my esti- 
mation the intake pipe and carburetor arrangement on 
this are the best of any of the aviation engines. 



Fig. i. Curve »howing variation of density with altitude 

fully forced lubrication. The camshafts act as a gallery 
from which the oil is distributed to the camshaft bearings, 
the crankshaft bearings, and the gearing. Here again 
we find extremely short rods, which, as before mentioned, 
enable the height and the consequent weight of construc- 
tion to be much reduced. For ordinary flying at altitudes 
ot five to six thousand feet, the engines are sent out with 
an aluminum liner, bolted between the cylinder and the 
crankcase in order to give a compression radio that does 
not result in preignition at a low altitude. For high 
flying, however, these aluminum liners are taken out and 
the compression volume is decreased to about 18.6 per 
cent, of the total volume. 

The V-2 Curtiss engine has been built in a twelve-cylin- 
der design which gives 350 h.p. at about 1,600 r.p.m. 
Glenn Curtiss mounted one of these engines in a hydro- 
plane boat and obtained a phenomenal s|>eed of 66 m.p.h. 
The Curtiss Company is arranging to turn out 1,500 
planes a month at its various plants, which gives some idea 
of the progress that is being made in getting out the quan- 
tity of aeroplanes. 

Austro* Daimler Engine 

One of the first successful flying engines developed in 
Europe is the Austro- Daimler, which was built after the 
designs of Herr Porsche. The first of these had four 



The lubrication also is difTerent from any other avia- 
tion engine, since individual high pressure metering pumps 
are used to deliver fresh oil only to the bearings and cylin- 
ders, as was the custom in automobile practice some ten 



Effect of Offset Cylinders 

Two of the engines described, the Benz and Austro- 
Daimler, have the offset crankshaft construction. This 
has for a long time been common in German and Belgian 
construction. Offsetting the crank has two efl^ects, one to 
decrease the guide pressure of the piston and cylinder, and 
the other (which is purely a secondary effect) to lengthen 
the stroke of the piston as the offset is increased with any 
given crankpin circle. 1 have drawn four figures to show 
the effect of offsetting. Normal construction Is at (a), 
Fig 2. There is no offset and the connecting-rod length 
is 214 times the stroke. To the left of the cylinder is 
shown graphically the inertia and gas pressure diagrams. 
To the right of the cylinder is shown the guide pressure 
diagram for four phases of the cycle, 

(b) shows similar diagrams for offset equal to Y^ the 
stroke. The guide pressure is materially reduced on the 
expansion stroke. 

•■iMKinTioii Or SncK t fnvin 
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(c) shows an abnormal amount of offset, being equal to 
half the stroke. The guide pressure becomes considerably 
greater than in normal engine and suffers severe variations 
during the four strokes of the cycle. 

Sizes of Engines Required 

It begins to be more and more apparent that engines of 
less than 200 h.p. have only a limited field. 

Even in the small high-speed scouting machines which 
fly at from 125 to 110 m.p.h. it has been found necessary 
to use upward of 300 h.p. This does not mean that they 
actually have 300 h.p. at the altitude at which they usually 
fly, but only a fraction of this. The major problem which 
is at present confronting aviation engine designers is to 
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ve showing compression ratio to compensate for 
decrease in density of air 



ipensate for tlie decreased weight charge at the higlier 
tudes. The enormous drop in temperature experienced 
;n rising to heights of from sixteen to twenty thousand 
: also introduces serious carburetor difficulties. It is 
ost impossible to stimulate on a test block the con- 
ons imposed on an aviation engine when in the air. In 
'. 3 is shown the variation of temperature with the alti- 
e up to approximately seventeen thousand feet. The 
a for these curves were obtained by the British Royal 
■ing Corps. When an engine in the course of ten 
lutes' operation has to pass through the whole range of 
iperature experienced from summer to winter, diSicuI- 
. of no mean order will be enco'intered. 
rhe enormous loss in density of air occurs with the ris- 
altitude, as is shown in Fig. I, which is based on a 
ndard density of air at 76(1 mm., pressure with tem- 
ature of 16 deg. cent. The weight of air at this stand- 
reading is 1,231 per cu. m. 
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In Fig. 5 is shown the variation of speed of the plane 
and the engine with increasing altitude. The speed of the 
plane does not fall ofT quite so fast as the engine speed. 
This is due to the increasing propeller efficiency as the 
speed decreases from 1,300 to 1,150 r.p.m. 

Fig <^ shows compression variation with the altitude 
necessary to conipensnte for the decrease in density of the 
air. It will be observed that starting with the compres- 
sion ratio of five to one at sea level, it becomes necessary 
to have a compression ratio of nine to one at eighteen 
thousand feet. 

What we need immediately in America is a large number 
of training planes, but we also will have to have battle 
planes driven by engines that are not equal to, hut superior 
to those possessed by the enemy. The real danger is that 
the evolution of our engine will not be fast enough. We 
have not as yet enough clever minds engaged in these 
channels and we liave not had stimulus for this sort of 
work. We have always had, continually in the past, that 
specter, cost, staring us in the face. 

A lieutenant in the British Flying Corps has said that 
there was no question of price at all if an engine would 
deliver the goods. A great deal has been done toward 
securing high horse- power-weight efficiency by means of 
lightening the various parts of the engine, and I feel cer- 
tain that in a great many particulars this line of thought 
has reached its limit. 

The really important thing about aeronautic engines from 
now on is going to be the number of cubic feet of mixture 
per minute tliat they can handle. In connection with 
four-stroke cycle engines this points out the necessity of 
using relatively high speeds. The mean effective pressure 
arrived at in the Sunbeam engines is within 15 per cent, 
of the theoretical maximum that is possible, and while 
there may he some improvement secured in the future in 
the matter of horse-power- weight efficiency by further re- 
finement in the mechanical cnnstr'action, I believe that it is 
now necessary to make some change in the cycle of opera- 
tion. This should be a splendid opportunity to try out 
super-compression and super-charging schemes of one sort 
or another. Possibly the two-stroke engine, with its maze 
of new problems, stands as an opportunity. 
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TliH .■iipinc N ;i six-cvlind.T. fimr-cvfli'. watrr-cor.l.-,!. ji.iiil nt tin- Imttoni of r.ii'li sli-cvc is l.v iiidiviilual cork 

v.-ilv,- in till- lifari ly|.r. ftask.-l. 

lU.rv. t.-j.-. i.uh.'s. Stroke, (i..". inclR-.. \Vfi;-l.t. .-f.:.'. Cylinder Head and Valve Gear 

n... WiiU vUctru- ..t.rUr a.,<l p.„cr,>tor. M).", lbs. Itat.J -j,,,^ ,.^.,-„,],.^ |,,.^,, ^^,,,i ^,,,,^,,. ^,,,^^ f^,^„, ^^ ^.,,^|,j,.,^, ^^.j^. 

l,or-. i.owcr, l.!il ;.l l.(.'^.. r.|>-ii'. lontain.-.I iiiiil. wl.i.li cmi Ik- rtni.iv.d iri.ni tli.- motor. 

. ^ .. ^ Tljf r.-iriovinK art.! r.-pl,ii<mciit of diHtion in JcriKth .nul 

Crank Case and Cylinders ^.^.5^,,,^ ,,f ^.^,^.,. .,,,,, ^.^^,^.^, ,,,^,^,^^ ^,^^, _,^._,^,^._.^ j,^^ ^^.^,^ 

Till- mniii |>orti<iiis of tlie cniiik case and cvtindrr jnik- all liiifilit of tlit' t-iiKini'. Kaili valvi- sprin;; actii.iU-s two 

.Is an- inl.'Kr-dly cast of alimiiniim alloy. Tilt; cvl'iiidcr valves. Tltis head may Ih; nccomplislnd witlioiit rc- 

-.Iri-vc arc alloy slid for;r;iins, niacliiiicd all incr, to timing tin- ciifcine, due to a s|ierial arraiigcniciit of tin: 

iriv, n uniform' wtll tliiekntss. AfU-r niacliiiiiiifr. tin; «idimd shaft wliieh drives the camshaft gear. Th« 

^l.rvcs arc tunt Ireatcd. and tin- wnrkiiip surfaces Kronmi. head is of aluiiiiiiiim alloy willi gray tron valve scats ea.sl 

Tin- outside of tlicse sleeves arc in direct contact with in posiUon. The coiiihiislion cliandKrs are maeliined. 

flic tooling water over their entire surface. The cylinder The water cooling of the spark plugs, exhaust valve guides 

Im'.'kI gasket of copper and asbestos, makes a light joint ami valve scats is complete. 
,i.j.i!nst the top flange of each cylinder sleeve; the water Tiie cams and roller are housed in. There are four 
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valves for each cylinder, two exhaust and two inlet. A 
special design of valve fceai, embodying fiat multiple 
leaf valve springs, etfects a great reduction in length and 
weight of valves and valve levers, and also reduces the 
over-all heiglit of the engine. 

There is an oil return passage from each end of the 
cylinder head to Ihe crank sump. The whole valve gear 
is enclosed in a detachable aluminum cover. The cam- 
shaft is hollow with integral cams, and is driven by bevel 
gears and vertical shaft from the power delivery end of 
the engine. 

Oil System 

This en^ne is of the dry sump type, a dual pump being 
used to deliver the oil pressure to the working parts and 
to draw the surplus oil from under the sump, discharging 
the same into the auxiliary reservoir. 

Crank Shaft 

This is an alloy steel drop forging, heat treated, ma- 
chined all over and dynamically balanced. It is of 
the three-main-bearing type with additional propeller 
bearing. The bearings are of liberal size, the crank 
pins being 'i\'^ inches in diameter by 2j« inches in length. 

Pistons 

These are of aluminum alloy, ribbed under head, and 
are fitted with two sealing rings above piston pin and an 
oil scraper ring below. The piston pin oscillates directly 
in piston ring bosses. 




Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are alloy steel drop forgings, heat 
treated and machined all over, are of " I " beam type 
with four-bolt type rap. Babbitt metal is used, and is 
tinned directly into the rod. 

Ignition 

The ignition is by double Deico instruments driven di- 
rectly from the end of the cam shaft. There are two 
spark plugs in eacli cylinder. 

Starter 

A Bijur electric motor starter is arranged to drive the 
motor through the rear end of the crankshaft, by means 
of a special automatic engagement and planetary re- 
ducing gear which has a rat.o 56 to 1 . 

Qenerator 

The Bijur generator is driven from the rear end of tlie 
crankshaft. 

Carburetor 

Two carburetors are used to supply' the six cylinders 
and are arranged on tlie side of the motor above the beds. 

Fuel Consumption 

Tests extending over a period of more than 100 hours 
indicate that the fuel consumption of this engine is, ap- 
proximately, .495 pounds per h.p. hour. 




Aeromarine I,-6 motor. Propeller end: magneto end 



THE CURTISS MODEL K>6 AND K-12 



In the design of Curliss K-G and K-ia engines, the 
form of construction adopttd gives a minimum center dis- 
t.inee between cylinders, together with careful placing of 
the accessories, makes the engine compact and easily 
placed in the fuselage, at the same lime the accessibility 
of the various parts is such that the aub-unit may be 
readily inspected or overhauled without disturbing the 
motor in the aeroplane. 

Gear Reduction 

The gear reduction of the Model K-13 raises the cen- 
trr of thrust to a point near the center of gravity, and 
close to the center of projected area. This enables the 
design of the nacelle or fuselage to be reduced in size, 
with consequent lower head resistance. 

Efficiency 

This gear reduction enables high piston speeds to be 
maintained, which, with the motor's normal high mean 
efTeclive pressure, increases the power output without in- 
creasing the propeller r.p.m, above a normal figure. As 
a slow speed propeller is 5fc to 7% more efficient than 



a high speed propeller, the geared down motor will de- 
liver a greater net power per pound of gasoline, conse- 
quently the overall efficiency is greater. 



Cranic Case 



The 



design of the crank case of aluminum alloy is 
such that, due to the cylinder water jackets being in- 
tegral, rigidity and alignment of parts arc maintained, as 
well as an appreciable saving in lightness gained. The 
lower half, containing the oil pan, is bolted to the flange 
on the center line of the crank shaft. 



Reduction Gears 

The reduction gears of the K-12 are forged from alloy 
steel. These are rough blanked and cut. The teeth arc 
5-7 pitch, Fellow's stub tooth form, the teeth staggered, 
one inch width of face per side. After heat treatment, 
the centers and faces are ground, and the gears arc then 
recut to insure accuracy. The standard reduction is from 
revolutions of the engine to three of the propeller 



laft. 
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Top view of the Curtiss Model K.-1-2 aviation motor 
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Propeller Shaft 

The uropiller >lialt of tlif K-l-J.is made of 
tlif sjime matt-rial as the crank sliait. 

It i-arrii's ih.- rcd.icljuii gciir aihJ liii- grooved 
j>latc tvjie thrust bearings wliieh art iiiuiiiitcd 
to take tlirirst in both direetinnii. 

Tlie front flange for tlie i)ro]K-ller is ma- 
eliined i.itegr,illv with this sli.'ift, the fhingc is 
drilh'd for eight lioUs, the bolts themselves re- 
maining in the ])n>]ieller, and are centered by 
eonieal split washers. 

Cylinders 
The eylinders arc rnunh machined from a 
hydraiilie sleel fiirfjing, heat treated and fin- 
ished all over, with the eyiinder head forged 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are forged from steel 
and are lieat treate<I. The rods are maebine<l 
all over, and are held to accurate limits as to 
size. The finished rods are balanced as to 



reight. 




Crank Shaft Carburetion 

latt is a hijih grade steel forging and is A dnplcx cnrbnrctor (K-I2 is provided with two e;ir- 

ind rniining balance test. It is trijiered liuretors), each tnbe supplying one set of three cylinders, 



and keyed to receive the pro|»eller hub. which i 
tight with a dillerentiul tlircud nut at the end 



The light cam follower relieves the valves of any sic 
str.iins due to earn action, and provides means of eas 

adjustment of clearance. As the cam shafts are directl 
over the valves, ull rocker arms, i>usli rods, etc., are doi 
nway with. 

Ignition 

Double ignition, from the two separate magnetos giv» 
a more inslantaneous e\])losioii. which at high engii 
s(H-ed is necessary t.i develo]) high mean elleetive pn 
snre. The siiark plugs arc located near the intake vnlvi 
on Ihe upper side. The wire assemblies arc enclose 
ill insulating covers of miearta. 



hot water jackets are provided on the manifolds to assist 
'apori^ting the gasoline. 

Lubrication 



: feed through crank shaft, propeller shaft and 
cam shafts, insures a continual film of clean oil on all 
bearings. Separate return )iump with double intake pre- 
vents aeeumulation of oil in either end of pan. Pres- 
sure adjuslment jiermits of individual udctjuaey of oil 
feed on each motor. 

Type of Engine 

K-fi is a six-eylinder water cooled — cylinders en bloi' 
— aluminum emislrnctioii. K-12 i> a Ji-cylinder motor 
with a .I:.'! gear reduction to propeller shaft. | 

Horse Power 

K-fi rated at IJO h.p, at l,7nn r.p.m. K-12 rated al 

;i7:^ h.p. at ^,250 r.p.m. at crankshaft. 
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Bore and Stroke 



Weights (Lbs.) 
Cooling water in motor. 

Basic motor 316 

Carburetor and intake manifold 

Ignition equipment 

Water inlet lines 

Exhaust manifold 

Hand starting crank 

Gasoline Consumptifl 

KSa lbs. per h.p. hour. 



lodel 


Model 


K6 


Kl>^ 




■JS 


316 


589 


18 


37 


32 


37 
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THE CURTISS "OX" 



Type — Eight-cylinder, Vee, four stroke cycle. 
Horse Power— (Rated) 90 li.p. at l.iOO r.p.m. See 
Power Curve. 
Ignition — High tension, 8-cylinder magneto. 
Cooling — Water — centrifugal pump. 
Oiling — Force feed to all bearings. 
Bore — Four incites. 
Stroke — Five inches. 

Gasoline consumption — 0.60 pounds per b.h.p. hour. 
Oil consumption — 0.030 pounds per b.h.p. hour. 



Valves — One intake, one exhaust per cylinder. 

Carburetor — Duplex Zenith. 

Weights — Motor with propeller hub, without oil or 
water, ;t75 lbs; dead weight jter rated h.p., 4.17 lbs. 

Installation dimensions — Overall, length, 56^4 in.; 
overall, width, 29% in.; overall, dejith, 36% in.; width at 
bed, li'.v in.; height from bed, IT'H in.; depth from bed. 
IS'iia in.; at carburetor, 19 in.; bed bolts (c toe), 12%zin. 

Equipment — Tool.s, shipping box. 

Extra equipment — Otiier parts on special order. 




CurtlsB .Mmlfl OX-i fiiginc 




-■tl»'«-:j- luitn^ 



. tor strtti^li 




Pinon Pins 

<--; ilia; fH-atoi. DrilW lii>l]ow. 

(. jjTiiiinri Pin he.irin-rs in filuminiim 

!'in~ r>n-«iu-d in cflnnectiufr rods and 
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Connecting Rods 

Chrome Vanadium steel forgings^ " H " section ma- 
chined all over and heat treated. 

Connecting-Rod Bearings 

Bronze backed, babbitt lined. Reamed for crank- 
shaft. Held in rod by four brass rivets. Cap bolted 
on with two bolts. 

Crank-shaft 

Heat-treated chrome nickel steel forging, finished all 
over and drilled hollow. Four throw, five main bear- 
ings. All bearings ground. End of shaft splined^ ta- 
pered and threaded for propeller hub. 

Crank-shaft Bearings 

Bronze backed, babbitt lined. Line reamed to crank- 
shaft. End caps aluminum, others steel. All caps held 
on with two large bolts. 

Thrust Bearing 

Large annular and thrust ball-bearing mounted in ex- 
tended rear end of crank case. By reversing bearing, en- 
gine may be converted from tractor to pusher type. 

Crank Case 

Aluminum alloy casting with heavy deep-ribbed decks. 
Six motor support arms. Lower half bolted on. 



Timing Gears 

Spur type. Crank-shaft gear steel forging shrunk and 
keyed on shaft. Cam shaft gear special manganese 
bronze, keyed on cam-shaft and held with retaining cap 
screw. 

Magneto Drive 

Steel-gear driven from cam shaft gear at each end. 
Ball bearing mounted. Flexible coupling to magneto 
shaft. 

Water Pump 

Centrifugal type. Cast aluminum housing, bronze 
blades. 

Tachometer Drive 

Shaft gearing in aluminum housing bolted on face of 
timing gear housing. Dog drive direct off cam shaft 
gearing. 

Exhaust Pipe 

Steel tubes bolted to exhaust ports. 

Water Piping 

Steel tubing, nickel-plated. Reenforced rubber hose- 
connections with special clamps. 

Bolts, Nuts, Etc. 

All nuts, screws, etc., are cotter pinned or lock wired 
in series. 



THE DUESENBERQ MODEL H 850 H.P. 



General Data 

Number and arrangement of crlinders Sixteen V 

Included angle 13° 

Bore 6 in. 

Stroke 7!4 in. 

Normal brake horsepower 8UII at 1,800 r.p.ni. 

Type of gear Overliead camshaft and valve rockers 

Number of carburetors Four Miller 

Valves 

Number per cylinder One inlet and two exhaust 

Outside diameter Exhaust S'Ha in.. Inlet 2^0 in. 

Port diameter Exhaust l'^ in., Inlet S^%2 ii 

Width of seat T{i4 ii 

Angle of seat 3C 

Valve lift (inlet) •;is ii 

Valve lift (exhaust) \<i ii 

Diameter of stem Inlet ¥1 in.. Exhaust Vm in. 

Length of valve Exhaust e^/fc in.. Inlet 6Ti 

Number of springs per valve Two concentric 

Length of springs in position. .Outer i'M in,. Inner ii'ii 

Mean diameter of coils (large spring) l!>i 

Mean diameter of coils (small spring) 1 

Inlet rocker clearance 010 

Exhaust rocker clearance 015 

Cylinders 

Overall height of cylinders 19iie 

Length of projection in crankcase Sv'i 

Diameter of cylinder over waterjacket G-Tia in. m 

Diameter of cylinder over waterpacket T'-ia in. max. 



Thickness of flange (base) y4 in. 

Number of studs 9 

Thickness of waterjacket IS gauge 

Thickness at cylinder head 'M in. 

Thickness of combustion chamber wall %* in. 

Thickness of cylinder barrel %s in. 

Number of reinforcing ribs 7 

Thickness of valve ports 120 in. 

Diameter of port at valve. .Intake 2% in.. Exhaust 3 in. 
Number of spark plugs 2 per cylinder 

Pistons 

Type of piston Flat 

Material Magnalile 

Length of piston sVt in. 

Number of rings per piston 1 three piece 

Position of rings % in. to the top groove 

Width of rings i* in. 

Distance frmn bottom to center of gudgeon pin. . . .'^* in. 

Thickness of head ^e in. 

Thickness of wall at bottom % in. 

Diameter of gudgeon pin iK in. 

Thickness of gudgeon pin wall. . . .^e in. tapered to -iis in. 

Connecting Rods 

Type Forked 

Length between centers IS^i in. 

Outside diameter l!6 in. taper to lM« in. 

Type of section Tubular 

Large end bearing i% in. 

Inside diameter 3% in. 





^^DlmM^mm^ 
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Thic-kncs.s of cylinder pads }i i 

Tliickni'ss of su)>porting Hange ■.»n i 

Cetifer di-jtaiice of motor support bolts 17^ i 



MntcnVi 
Thiokn. 



Tlie Miidrt il nucsenl)crK HoO h.]). 



Oiitsidf diamutt-r . . . 
Thickness of Babbit . 



Crankshaft 
. . Four IiroiiKC a 



Number of benrinfis. 

Cylinder centers 

Crank pins (outside diameter) 
Crank pins (Icngtii diameter). 



s per 



ylimler 



.1 i 



Crankcase (Upper) 



Material 

Thiekness of i 



; of A 



Crankcase (Lower) 



»11.. 



Lubrication 

Tyi»e Forced feed 

Typr nf pumps Rotary gear 

Number of pumps. . .1 double pressure and 1 sciiven{;ing 
Ratio of pump speed to ciankshsft speed 1 to 1 

Ignition 

Type Battery and generator 

Firing order J.: 4-8-2-6-1-5-3-7; R: 1-5-3^- i-S-i-6 

Type of |»lug A.C. 

Ratio of generator speed to crankshaft speed :3 to 1 

Cooling System- 

Tyjjc Water cooled 

Pump 1 centrifugal 

Diameter of inlet pipe 1% in. 

Diameter of outlet jiipe I'% in. 

Number of outlets 2 

Diameter of rotor ,'yn in. 

Ratio of pump sp^ed tu crank!>haft s|ieed 1 to 1 

Water temperature inlet 135 F 

Water ten)i>eraturc outlet 153 F' 



e ball bearing 



Diameter of shaft lU in. 

Inside diameter ^i in. 

Number of bearings 8 

Length of bearing (3 intermediate) i'ho in. 

Widtb of cam face Tin in. 



I exhaust 



Number nf ea 
P. D. of gea, 

Number of teeth HI 

Width of face 'h. in. 

Camshaft housing Barrel type 

Material Aluminum 

1*. D. of pinion iM in. 

Number of teeth 2(1 

Width of faoe ■>. in. 

Diameter of inclined drive shaft 1. 18a in. 
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In the cooling system the water is delivered from the 
pum)) through two I'A in. diameter tubes whidi connect 
to two header»i or manifolds, one ah>ng each side and one 
located directly under the valveii near the top of the cylin- 
ders. This header is joined to the cylinder by means of 
the outlet connections. At each cylinder where the water 
enters is welded a distrihutor which lends two streams 
of water, one directly beneath each exhaust port and a 
third stream to the outside of the cylinder wall or barrel. 
The water is taken out of the cylinder by means of an 
opening at the top of the cylinder which registers with 
u|>eningK and water jacketed gas inlet mnnifolds; also, a 
small connection leads the water from the lower part of 
cylinder jacket to lower ])ortion of water jacket and gas 
intake manifold. 

The four Miller carburetors arc used, each to feed four 
cylinders. ' Two of these carburetors are clamped directly 
to footings on the crankease and two are attached to an 
air duct, which, in turn, is fastened to footings in order 
to prevent vibration. These footings arc of the box girder 



construction and extend through the width of crankease 
and located over each intermediate main crank bearing so 
that the air to the carburetors is drawn through these foot- 
ings, which tends to cool the main crank bearings as well 
as furnish heated air to earhuretors. 

The rocker arms in the Model H are much shorter than 
on the normal Duescnberg tyi)e. They are of chromc- 
niekel steel forgings. The eanishaft and rocker arm ac- 
tuating mechanism are entirely enclosed in a dust-)>roof 
and oil'proof housing, the oil being fed to both the cams, 
camshaft hearings and rocker arm shafts under pressure. 
The rocker arm bearings are of .\'on-Gran bronze, and 
the camshaft bearings of babbit lined aluminum. 

The oiling system consists of a high pressure and low 
pressure line operated by a unit of trijtie gear pressure and 
scavenging pumps mounted in the oil )ian inside of the 
crankease. The high pressure line feeds the crankshaft, 
connecting rods and thence through a regulating valve to 
tlie low pressure line feeding cylinder barrels, cams, cam- 
shaft and rocker arms. 
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Duesenbcrg Model H ready for tcfit un Spraguc dy 



THE HALL-SCOTT L-4 



General Characteristics the cam revolves, it raises the roller and depresses the 

Number .nd arrangement of cvis l-Vertical ''"'^■^- "^''^ '^'"™ ''•^'''" *"' *■"= "^"^'"^ °^ ^^^^ ''*''"" '* 

g , . secured by using Hie conventional spring action. 

Stroke 7 in Double coil springs are used on both the inlet and ei- 

Stroke-Bore ratio 1 41 ''""^^ sides. The tension of these springs is such as to 

Area one piston. .'.'.'.'.".'.'.'. V.'.V.V. '.'.".'.'. '. 19.635 sq.' in. ^^^"'^ *''* complete closing of the valves. 

Total piston area 78.5* sq. in. ^''^ camshaft itself is a one piece alloy steel drop 

Swept volume of one cvl 137.413 cubic in. '"R'"K- ^^^^ t'^"*^^ *""* *^**^ hardened and ground a<^ 

Displacement of engine 3t9.83 cu. in. '^""t^'>' *" '''"•^- A flange is provided at one end of the 

Comnression ratio 5 4 1 ("arashaft to which is secured by bolts the timing gear. 

Normal B.H.P ISO at \,e7r, R.P.M. 

Type of Valve gear. .Overhead camshaft and valve rockers 
Number of Carburetors I 




Cylinders 

The cylinders proper are made with steel inner shells. 
The outer-jacketed portion is pressed out of steel and 
welded on. The inlet and outlet ports and valve cages 
are drop forgings which are welded to the cylinder head. 
All parts on this cylinder are made of steel with the ex- 
ception of the valve guides, which are cast iron. The 
water inlet and outlet pipes are welded integral with the 
jackets. The spark |)lugs, are in the top of cylinders 
arranged vertically over the explosion chamber. Pressed 
steel flanges for bolting both the inlet manifolds and ex- 
haust pipes are also welded onto the cylinders. The 
cylinders are baked enameled black, which gives them a 
very dressy appearance. 

Camshaft 

The camshaft is located directly on top of the cylin- 
ders in an aluminum, oil tight housing. The valves in 
each cylinder arc actuated by rocker levers which have 
their bearings in the camshaft housing. One end of the 
rocker lever stands out of the housing directly over the 
valve and is fitted with an adjustable tappet screw which 
bears directly on the valve stem. The opposite end of the 
rocker lever is contained within the eam.shaft housing and 
is fltted with a permanent roller. This roller rides on the 
cams. The mechanical action thus obtained is that when 




Piston assembly 

This timing gear is also contained within the camshaft 
housing. The whole cam assembly is driven off of > 
vertical shaft. The vertical shaft is driven off of llie 
camshaft gear. It is in two parts. The lower portion 
in addition to driving the camshaft also is arranged lo 
drive the water pump by means of bevel gears. 

To secure flexibility and ease of alignment, the uppff 
portion of the vertical shaft is made detachable; the lo**r 
end has splines cut on it which flt into a correspondinf[ 
element in the lower portion, to take the drive. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is a special heat treated drop forginft 
and is carefully and accurately machined all over, vcrv 
similar to previous cranks, used witli this exception. 

The crank bearing and the crank throws are bored and 
reamed to size. These holes not only lighten the shall 
by removing surplus metal, but also provide means for 
conducting the oil to the different bearings. The crank- 
shaft has an extension on the propeller end. The pro- 
peller flange is fitted to this and held in place with suit- 
able keys and locking nut. 
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Connecting Rods 

meeting rods are of tlie 1 Beam of H section 
from drop forgings carefully lieat treated and 
all over, to exact weight. 

nk end of the rod is fitted with a cap which is 
the rod with 4 bolta. Bronze backed bearing 
pinned in tlie rod so that if it becnmes neces- 
ugh excessive wear on the bearing surfaces, 
be removed without trouble and replaced by 



Oiling System 

nbination oil fillers and breathers arc located 
ike side of the crankcase, one at either end. A 
elf for mounting the water-pump is also pro- 

er half of the crankcase, or oil sump, as it in 
lonly called, is also cast of the same material 
er crankcase and Is bolted to the upper crank- 
:ans of bolts through the flanges, extending the 
1 of the case on both sides. In the extreme 
tion of the lower crankcase is located a clean- 
nd oil strainer. The oil pump is located adja- 
lis strainer, the suction being taken directly 




4ight gauge wli 

p, and an oil pr 

e of the lower 

np to prevent ' 

system in this i 

the forced prcisurc feed. 

ocated in the lower cranki 



h indiratcK the amount o 
sure regulator, are also lot 
■use. lialflc plates arc pi 
ice.ssive splash. 
ginc is as follows : 

A double twin 




an angle shaft off of the crankshaft gear. The reason 
for having a double pump is as follows: 

Ordinarily the capacity of the sump in oil content is 
sufficient for 3 or i hours running. Should the occasion 
arise in which continuous operation of the engine would 
extend beyond the period of time in which all this oil 
would be consumed, it could be replenished by pumping 
oil from an external oil tank into the sump. If only tiiat 
oil which is in the sump is used, one oil pump remains 




Exhaust side 

inoperative, that is it does not work other than merely 
revolve. 

Sliould it be desirable to connect it to an external tank 
this pump will function and deliver oil to the sump in 
whatcier (juantity may be required, by regulating a sup- 



ply valvt 

The other gear pump dri' 
and delivers it to the vario 
in the following manner: 

Kunning parallel to the 
ing clear through from one 



I's the oil through the strainer 
< running parts of the engine 



ixis of the engine and extend- 
end of the up))er crankcase to 
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the other is tlic distributor pipe or oil Iicadcr. The oil 
pump delivers oil through an oil pressure regulator into 
this distributor |iil>>:'- From this distributor pipe indi- 
vidual leads are tnken and are connected to the main 
bearinjE caps, the oil being puni)>ed under pressure to the 
main bearings under an average presisure of about 30 
lbs. Radial holes are drilled into eneh main bearing of 
the shaft so that when each main bearing is lubricated by 
the oil forced into it, the excess oil will enter the hollow 
crankshaft through this radial hole. The oil that enters 
the crankiilmft is conducted into drilled holes in the crank 
cheeks. A radial drilled hole in the crank pin permits 
the oil to come out at this point, thereby oiling the con- 
necting rod main bearing. 




Anti-propeller end Hall-Seott 

The piston pin and cylinder walls are lubricated by 
splash, crankcase fog, and excess oil that is thrown into 
the cylinders by the cranks as they revolve. Part of the 
oil that is forced by the oil pumji into the main bearing 
at the propeller end of the engine Is conducted through 
a tube directly from this main bearing into the end of the 
camshaft housing. The oil is permitted to flow through 
the full length of the camshaft housing, various moving 
parts backing up the oil and distributing it as required. 
Excess oil Is returned to the tower cmnkcase through the 
vertical shaft housing, passing i 
vertical shaft gears. 

Pressure with which the oil fl 
eolation system can be regulated 
pressure regulating valve. By s 
valve, the pressure 



r and lubricating the 
i through the oil eir- 



r decreased. 



Carburetion 

Carburetlon is elfected tiirougli an aluminum induction 
pipe to which is attached a special automatic action type 
of carburetor. Hot water is circulated through a jacket 
on the manifold causing pre-heating of the gas mixture. 



Tlie water cooling sj'stem is of the circulating pump de- 
sign. Advantage is taken of the thermo-.syplion action of 
the hot water by introducing the cooling water to the 
cylinders at the lowest point and taking the water out at 
the highest and hottest point, from which point it Is de- 
livered to the radiators. After flowing through the ra- 
diators the water Is cooled and is returned to the suction 
side of the pump for delivery to the engine again. 

All water inlet and outlet pipes are made of ]ircssed 
and welded steel, and connected to the cylinders and 
pump with rubber hose connectors and clamps. Flc:(ible 




Propeller end Hall-Scott 

tubing is avoided on the engine entirely as this material 
has not proven satisfactory when used for this ]>urpos«. 

Ignition 

The ignition system on the I.-l engine is the generator 
battery type. Breaker and distributor mechanism is lo- 
cated on the camshaft housing, from which individual 
ignition wires are connected to all the spark plugs. For 
starting and for low speeds the current is drawn from » 
four cylinder storage battery. 

A generator is also provided with this engihe. It is 
located on the end of the crankcase op[}osite the propeller 
and is driven from the crankshaft through an Oldham 
coupling. As just stated, electrical energy for starting 
Is supplied by the battery. After the engine's speed his 
increased however, the generator begins to build up » 
current niitil the voltage equals thnt of the battery. As 
the generator output is greater than the requirements for 
ignition, the excess current is delivered to the storage bat- 
tery by reversing the direction of the current flow. 

A voltage regulator is provided with the ignition outfit 
which instrument keeps the output within a predetermined 
figure. A duplex switch Is provided also, so the ignition 
can be connected to cither set of spark plugs, independent 
of the other. 



HALL-SCOTT TYPE L-6a 

L-6a engine conforms in general appearance and Compression Ratio 6.555 

to the A-5 engine, as well as in general dimensions. W'eiglit of Kngine dry. including Carburetor and Ignition 

general ehnraeteristics are as follows: System — IH't ponnds 

Weight dry. per Normal H.H.P. — a.3(» pounds 

er of Cylinders fi Weight Temperature Inlet — 1.10 degrees Knhrenhcit 

3-in, Water Temperature Outlet — 165 degrees Fahrenheit 

; 7-in. Water Circulation 18. .I g.illons per minute 

H.P 2(10 

1,700 The I.-6a engine is of the vertical type with overhead 

Her Dia 9 ft. cam shaft. 

6 ft. The cylinders are machined from steel forgings with 

retor Miller steel jackets welded on similar to those used on the 

i] B.H.P ^15 Liberty 12 engine. 

d of Cooling — Water — Centrifugal Pum]). The cooling system is of the circulating pump design. 

>n Deleo Welded steel manifolds are used exclusively, obviating 

Displacement — 821.670 cu. in. (IST-i'l^ cu. in. the necessity of any flexible (lipes or tubing which is more 

er cylinder) or less liable to brcakjige. Tlie connections are made witli 

Speed at Normal t.p.m. (I,71><1) — 1,98.1 feet per specially constructed rubber hose connections held on witli 

linute elamps, permitting the easy removal of parts. 

*ession Volume 'ii.7 i eu. in. The connecting rods are uf the 1 beam or H section. 




The L-li six cylinder Hall-Scott, sho«ing the intake side, with the- Interchan^able steel cylinders 
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similar to all Hall-Scott rods, except tliat at the crank pin 
end the cap is bolted on with four bolts, instead of two, 
as heretofore used. 

The crank shaft is the same as the A-5a type, with the 
exception of the cheeks, which are designed to withstand 
the extra stresses, resulting from a higher powered engine. 

The propeller end of shaft is designed so the crank 
shaft flange can be removed with the propeller, permitting 
a quick installation of a new jiropeller if necessary. The 
crank is of the seven-hearing type with ball-thrust bear- 
ings at the proijeller end. 

The cam shaft is of the one-piece type, cams and flange 
being integral, machined from a drop forging. The earn 
shaft is contained in s housing, mounted on the cylinders, 
and is driven through bevel gears on a vertical shaft. 
The cam shaft and vertical shaft and all working parts 
are oiled under pressure from main bearing in the crank 
case. Surplus oil is returned to oil sump through the 
vertical shaft housing. 

The crank cases are of aluminum. The lower case or 
oil sump can be removed without breaking any pipe con- 
nections. In the lower case are located the oil strainer 
and dirt trap oilsight gauge and a twin oil pump; one 
pump circulates oil through the engine from oil held in 
the sump, the other acting as a supply pump to oil sump, 
pumping oil into it from an external oil tank in a regulated 
quantity. 

In the lower oil sump is an oil relief valve, which can 
be adjusted externally so the oil pressure can be regulated. 
Splash plates are also put in the lower case to prevent 
excessive splash from the di|)per action of tlie connecting 
rods and crank. 

Carburetion is secured through two specially designed 



carburetors and twin manifolds, which are of the hot-spot 
water-jacketed design. The carburetors are inter-con- 
nected through the controls. 

The ignition is secured a specially designed Delco Unit. 
The twin distributors are mounted on the end of the cam 
shaft housing and driven oflT the cam shaft. The coils 
are mounted directly underneath the distributors on the 
vertical shaft housing. The generator is driven oif the 
end of the crank shaft and is bolted to tlie crank cases. 

The oiling system is of the force feed or pressure type, 
oil being pumped to main hearings from which it is con- 
ducted through annular and radial drilled holes in crank 
shaft to connecting rod bearings. 

The upper end of connecting rod and the pistons are 
oiled from splash and crank case fog. Large oil tillers 
are located on the intake side of the crank case, which 
also act as breathers. 

The main bearing caps are bedded into the upper crank 
case and arc bolted through the case by through bolts, 
which on the upper end act as cylinder hold-down bolts. 
Bronze-backed bushings are used in both tlie case and 
caps. 

The valves are extremely large and located in the cylin- 
der head, actuated through a rocker arm and tappet ac- 
tion. Dou 



and exhaust valv< 

The pistons art 

or set screws arc 

permitted to float 



[ springs are used on both the intake 

! for the return action, 
aluminum alloy. No clamping devices 
used to hold the piston pin, which is 

in both the rod and pistons. 
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Exhaust side Type Lr-Ga Hall-Scott 



PropeUer end HoU-Scott L-U 



THE HISPANO-SUIZA 



The Hispsno-Suiza engine is the product of the brains 
and gcniua of Marc Birkigt, a Swiss civil engineer, who 
CMjmmenced his motor work in the design and construction 
of the now famous Hispano-Suiza motor cars, at Barce- 
lona. Spain, about 1906. 

A factory was established shortly afterward in Paris, 
and the majority of the work was carried out there, ns the 
factory was near to the material and skilled labor mar- 
kets. ' 

When the French government established the present 
system of tax rating on motor cars, in which the horse- 
power was considered a function of the bore only, certain 
motor car firms commenced the construction of small 
bore, long stroke motors, in this way increasing the horse- 
power for a given cylinder bore and evading the taxation. 
Competitions were inaugurated for motor cars, having as 
their basis, limiting the cylinder displacement. 

The Hispano-Suiza Co. rapidly entered a place of first 



rank by winning many of these competitions and assured 
for themselves an enviable reputation amongst continental 
motor constructors. 

When the Great War commenced, the Germans had al- 
ready developed the now famous steel cylinders Mer- 
cedes and Benz motors, whose performance from every 
standpoint was far superi<ir to aviation motors built in 
other countries. 

The French at this period had developed the rotary 
steel eyiindered, air cooled motors to a high degree of 
reliability, but their fuel and oil consumption was then 
and is now cjtcessive. 

The need for a non-rotating high powered motor was 
met in the Hispano-Suiza motor which were found so 
satisfactory and so far superior to other non-rotating mo- 
tors offered for trial at that time, that the French, British 
and Italian Governments placed orders for large quan- 
tities of these motors. 




Section of Model I 150 H.P. Wright-Martin design Hispano-Sulza 
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Such imjwrtant firms as I'eugeot in !■' ranee and Wolsely 
in Hnfcland. gave u)> the building of motors of their own 
design to take up llie construction of the 1,10 H.P. Hia- 



pan. 



i large 



been developed in 

iiilitnry aviation ])urpuses, 
panies in different 
ire than 50,000 of 



The Hispann motor has sinci 
number of sizes and types, for niilitn 
and fifteen different manufacturing c 
parts of tlic world have constructed 
these motors. 

The design and eonstruction is uni(|ue in many par- 
ticulars, as will be seen from the following description. 

The engines are built with eight cylinders, with cylin- 
ders forming a 90^ V in every case. This angular set- 
ting of the cylinders results in absolutely uniform turning 



nnd induction pipes, the use of higher compression ratiiM 
and higher s)>eeds in the high power types. 

There have also been built in limited quantities, the Vliit 
and ir,0 H.P. types with 16 cylinders. The vnrious 
tv))es, and character is ties of other sizes are given in 
fable I. 








Kig. 2 shows the Brake Horsepower curves of the 150, 
]80, 200 and 230 H.P. types, as well as the 400 and *5n 
H.P. tyi>es. 

For the l.^O H.P. tyjie a 18 I). C. Zenith Carburetor is 
used; on the other types of higher H.P. the 58 D. C. 
Zenith Carburetor is used. 

The 100 and 450 h,p. engines both have the crankshaft 
geared to the propeller shaft, through parallel trans of 
helical reduction gears, as is indicated by the diagram 



Fig. 2 

effort on the crankshaft, the power impulses being equally 
spaced from one another, at 90 degrees. 

The engine is unbalanced only in the horizontal plane, 
but the magnitude of the unbalanced forces is so small as 
to not be noticeable in the actual operation of the motors. 

The engines have been built in both direct and geared 
down types and operated at various speeds from 1,4,W 
r.p.m. to ^.-iOO r.p.n; 

The 150-180-200 
tically the same cyli 
spectively 120 x i;fO 
nation in the H.P. is 



md 220 H.P. types all have iden- 
iders. The bore and stroke arc re- 
mm. or 4.72 :t 5.12 inches. The va- 
obtained by fitting large carburetors 



T.^BLE I 

Type Normal H.P, Normal R.P.M. Max. H.P, 

I.',0 150 I.KIO 200 

180 180 1,540 250 



200 
220 



200 
220 
400 



l,H70 
1 .9T(I 



210 
2:(8 




Fig. 3. It will be noticed that the crankshaft is divided 
into two independent units. Uy this artifice, the shaft 
size is kept the same as in the 200 h.p, type motor, th( 
torque magnitude being only 50%. of what it would be if 
a single crankshaft were used for the sixteen cylinders. 

Fig. I is n section taken at right angles to the engiw 
crankshaft of the 1 50- 1 80-2 00-2 20- h.p. types. 



2,0(M) 
2,240 
2,200 
2.200 
2,240 
2,200 



The cylinders an 
of .40 carbon steel 
for the 
II Ihs. 



The Cylinders 

machined from hollow steel forging! 

ind weigh when rough about 40 Wfi. 

engines. Their finished weight is about 



The cylinder form is a hollow barrel, with a closed end. 
into which the valve jwrts are cut. The cylinder walls 
have, when finished, an average thickness of 2 mm. ■ 
.078, and thcv are externaUy threaded from the closed end 
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Section showin)( tlie liibricntion system fur the 1^ H.l'. und IttO Il.P. Hls]>ii no- Suiza Motors 
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down, and the cylinder head is 5 mm. or .187 inches thick 
and the bolting flange^ by which the cylinders are retained 
on the crank case is 6 mm. or .2362 inches. 

The steel cylinder barrels are assembled in groups of 
four by screwing them into tlie cast aluminum water jack- 
ets, which are tapped to receive them. The steel barrel 
is put in the aluminum jacket after which the valve ports 
are machined in place, being located from the valve stem 
guides in the aluminum jacket. The bolting flanges are 
so designed as to interlock with one another when in i)lace 
as illustrated in Fig. 4. 

After machining and putting in the steel barrels and 
valve seats the cylinder jacket is cleaned with alcohol and 
then given three coats of enamel inside and out, the bore 
is then given the final size by grinding. 

It will be seen that a number of advantages accrue from 
this form of construction. Welding and the attendant 
possibility of distortion are done away with, and the 
desirable features of great strength, together with mini- 
mum weight, is attained. 

Some very ingenious processes have been devised to 
make the accurate production of these cylinders possible. 

The lower portion of the camshaft housing and the oil 
drain passages are formed in the top exterior of the jacket. 

The intake and exhaust ports are both 51 mm. == 2 
inches in diameter. 

The exterior appearance is extremely clean cut, as can 
be seen from the accompanying illustrations. 



The Gudgeon Pins are of chrome nickel steel 30 mm. 
(1.181") outside diameter and 22 mm. (.866") inside di- 
ameter and are prevented from turning in the piston pin 
bosses by a single grub screw. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are of the forked type. The body 
of each rod is a tube 27 mm. (1.06") outside diameter 
and 21 mm. (.826") inside diameter, made by drilling 
straight through. They are made of B. N. D. Chrome 
Nickel steel, famed throughout the world for its wonder- 
ful physical properties. The top and bottom of the rods 
are profile milled to shape and polished all over. 

The gudgeon pin bush in the small end of the rod is of 
phosphor bronze 57 mm. (2.24") long, and has a wall 
thickness of 2.5 mm. (.09"). 

The rods are 227 mm. (8.93") centers, somewhat less 
than two ])iston strokes. Short connecting rods are the 
rule in aviation motors, since they enable the motor to be 




The Pistons 

The pistons are aluminum alloy sand castings, thor- 
oughly well ribbed to assist in cooling. The piston head 
is flat and has an average thickness of 7 mm. (.2/5"). 
The piston skirt has an average thickness of 8 mm. 
(.118"), and carries three rings 5 mm. (.196") wide, 
which are made of cast iron. Four narrow rings two in 
each of two grooves are placed above the gudgeon pin 
center and one below. The latter acts as an oil scraper 
ring. The location of the gudgeon pin center varies fol- 
lowing the different compression ratios used. 



kept compact and light, although the secondary unbal- 
anced forces in the motor arc increased thereby. 

Crankshafts 

The crankshafts are of the five main bearing type; the 
end bearings in the geared motors being single and double 
row ball bearings, the three intermediate bearings being 
babbitt lined bronze shells. 

In the direct type engines only one single row bearing 
is used at the distribution end of the crankshaft, the use 
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of which considerably reduces tlie length of the motors. 
The other bearings arc of the plain type. 

The average diameter of the main bearings in the mo- 
tors of the IM mm. (4.72") aeries is 58 mm. (S.SS") and 
the crank pins are 50 mm. (1.98") diameter and 6i mm. 
i2.5l") long. 

The Distribution 

The valves are placed in the top of the cylinder and 
are arranged in a single line parallel to the axis of the 
motor. A single camshiift serves to operate all the valves 
in each group of cylinders. The camshaft is carried in 
three bronie bearings, front bearing 40 mm. (1.57"), cen- 
ter bearing 60 mm. (S.-'^fi") long, rear bearing 53 ram. 



upper half is a very light shallow casting made possible 
by .the use of short piston stroke and short connecting 
rods. 

It is milled off" on either side at angle of 15 degrees 
from vertical to receive the cylinder blocks. 

All of the distribution gearing is of the bevel gear type 
excepting on the reduction gear motors where the mag- 
netoes are driven by a pair of spiral gears mounted in a 
bracket extending from the forward end of the crankcase. 

The lower half of the crankcase carries the lower bear- 
ing seats and oil gallery pipes which feed the main crank- 
shaft bearings. This casting is very deep, forming an oil 
reservoir having a capacity of 10 litres (2.6 gals.) in 
the eight cylinder mm. (4.72 in.) type. 




ZOOH-R 
VALVE TIM IMG OUtiRMM 



E.3A 

(i.04') long, all S4 mm. (I.S3") in diameter. A 28 mm. 
(l.IU") hole is drilled through the shaft and serves as an 
oil gallery for the distribution of oil to the bearing sur- 
faces and cam faces. The cam faces are 16 mm. (.6'^0") 
wide, and are undercut on the back side of the cams. 

Each cam acts directly on tlie valve stem, into the 
end of which is screwed a case hardened contact plate, 
which is prevented from turning by means of tandem piste, 
face keyed to the valve stem and knurled to engage the 
lower face of the case hardened cam contact |)lnte. Ad- 
justment of the clearance, which is exceedingly large, 1 to 
^ mm. (.07"-.ll") is easily made by means of a special 
wrench furnished for the purpose. 

The camshaft is driven by means of a pair of bevel gears 
3.5 module, 15 mm. (.59") face, having n ratio of 15 to :t6. 
The inclined pinion shaft is operated at high speed lo re- 
duce the torque. 

The arrangement of the accessory drives varies in the 
different types of motors as will be seen by perusal of the 
several sectional drawings accompnnying tills description. 

The Crankcase 

The aluminum crankcase is cast in two halves split hori- 
sontally through the plane of the crankshaft axis. The 




The two halves of the crankcase are bolted together by 
means of long, through bolts on either side of the main 
bearings as well as a series of bolts through the crankcase 

The Valves 



The valves 
port diameter 
two diameters 
HI mm. (..'ia.'i 
15 mm. (.59 

the cam contact plate, wli 
The intake and exhaust 
sten steel and are interchangeable. 



■e 55 mm. (3.16 in.) head diameter. The 
i 51 mm. (2 in.). The valves stems have 
the lower portion adjoining the head is 
ri.)> the u])per portion or guide portion is 
) in diameter and is drilled out to take 
is screwed into the stem, 
are made of chrome-tung- 
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Two concentric helical springs arc used to seat tlie 
valvca; this practice is universal in aviation motors. The 
valve guides are machined from hronze barn and are 
screwed into the aluminum cylinder jacket. They arc in- 
terchangeable with one another. 



Air Pumps 

A low pressure pump is built into the camshaft housing 
cover and is operated by one of the cams, to provide 
pressure on the fitel tanks. 



Tachometer 

A tachometer connected is jirovidcd on the distribution 
end of one of the camshafts. 



Lubrication 

The oil occupation varies according to the type of 
motor as is indicated in Table i. 

The 1:^0 mm. ( t.7S in.) bore motors can be operated 
from two to three hours on the quantity of oil carried in 
the motor, but it is usual to provide an oil tank and to 



Type 
150 H.P. 
180 H.P. 
200 H.P. 
220 H.P. 



Table S. Oil Consumption 

Litres per hr. Gals, per hr. 



..128 
.793 
1.0S7 
l.SSI 



eireulate the oil from the motor through the tank and 
back to the motor, thus getting the benefit of cooling the 
oil. 

The pressure of the oil pump discharge is 5 kg. per 
sq. centimeter; the discharge line is 14x16 mm.; the 
suction line is 11x16 mm.; the leads to the main branch 
are 6x» mm. The two leads to the cam shafts are 
6x8 mm. ; the groove around the main bearing bushings 
is 7 mm. wide and 4 mm. deep. Oil pump operates l'^:. 
motor speed. The reduction gear sliaft radial and thrust 
ball bearings are oiled by the oil which is forced through 
the reduction gears. This oil also lubricates the ball bear- 
ings on the front end of the crank shaft (reduction gear 
end). The cam shaft bearings, cams and tappets art 
oiled by oil coming through the hollow camshaft which 
is under pressure. 
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300 H.P. Wright-Martin Hispano 





Complete oil pump uBSembl)' for 300 H.P. 



Rtvt»juTt>tf PitM HimfTc 
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view of the complete E or I Hlspano-Suiia 



Pistons, piston pins and ringa are oiled by spray also size of the holes on the crank thrust, crank bearin)ts 
thrown off the erank shaft. The crank pins are oiled by and pins. 

pressure through three holes in each pin; rtmm, center The distributinfc gears are oiled by the oil returning 

liole and a I mm. hole on either side of the center. See from the cam shaft housing to the under pan tlirough the 

vertical shaft housing. 
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Oil Supply Tanks 

If a tank is placed immediately underneath the motor 
the oil flows from the crank case into the tank through a 
58 X 60 mm. tube. The suction pipe from the tank to the 
pump should be 1 4 x 1 6 mm. The air pipe from the crank 
case pipe should be 8x10 mm. 

If the tank is in the top of the plane^ the pipe from 
the drain plug is 20 x 22 mm. ; the pipe from tank to 
pump to oiling points is under 5 kg. pressure and should 
be 14x16 mm. 

Ignition 

Ignition is provided by two spark plugs per cylinder 
set to fire synchronously. The current is supplied and 
distributed by two independent high tension magnetos 
which are cross-wired to the spark plugs, so that in the 
event that one unit is put out of operation^ the engine 
will continue to fire on all eight cylinders. 

The firing order is given in the diagram Fig. 5. 

A hand starting magneto is provided to supply current 
when starting the engine. The current from this mag- 
neto is carried to the high tension distributors on the 
main operating magnetos and thence to the spark plugs. 

Starting 

Starting the engine is usually accomplished by swing- 
ing the propeller^ but in certain cases^ a reduction gear 
hand starter is provided which engages the crankshaft at 
the end opposite the propeller. 

Table 6 is a longitudinal section for the 200 and 220 
H.P. types of engine^ clearly illustrating the hand start- 
ing reduction gear and the propeller reduction gear. 

Table 3 gives the principal characteristics of the reduc- 
tion gears used in the 200 and 220 H.P. types. 

Table 4 gives the h.p. weight, fuel and oil consumption 
and compression ratios used in the various types of 
motors. 



The Cooling System 

The engine is provided with a single centrifugal water 
pump having a single inlet and two discharge pipes. 
The water is led into tlie bottom of the aluminum jackets 
and out of the top^ in contrast with the German method 
of pumping water through the top of the jackets only. 

The centrifugal water pump has an inlet of 35 mm. in 
diameter and two discharges of 25 mm. each. Water 
enters the cvlinder blocks at the bottom in the front end 
and discharges from the rear end at the top. The inlet 
and outlet holes of the jacket are both 28 mm. in diam- 
eter. The water space between the cj'linders in the 
center is 12 mm. The radiator usually has a capacity 
of iO L. The pump speed is iVf, times motor speed, and 
the discharge is about 100 litres (26.5 gal.) per minute 
at 1,400 R.P.M. 

When mounted in a plane, this motor is equipped with 
a thermostat to govern water temperatures; inlet tem- 
perature of 50 degrees centigrade; outlet 65 degrees 
centigrade; maximum permissible temperature 85 degrees 
centigrade. 

Carburetors 

Both Claudel and Zenith carburetors are fitted to 
Hispano engines, in every case comprising a single 
hermetically sealed float chamber and two independent 
mixing chambers into which are fi-tted various sized choke 
tubes and jets following the type and size of motor to 
which they are adapted. 

In order to obtain tlie best possible motor performance, 
at each altitude the carburetors are equipped with a 
manually operated barometric control called the alti- 
meter, by the use of which the mixture can be maintained 
at the best proportions of air to fuel. Tlie actual func- 
tion is to vary the pressure reigning in the float chamber 
and so reduce the efl^ective head on the gasoline nozzle. 



THE KINO 530 H.P. 



TO engine was designed by Mr. 
, E., of the Bureau of Aircraft 



The King r>r>0 1 
Charles B. King, 
Production. 

The work was started at tlic plant of Brewster and 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., and later all parti) 
were shipped to McCook Field, Dayton, 0., for final 
eompletion. 

The engine i.s of an extremely interesting type, and 
its leading features may be enumerated as follows: 

The engine will deliver from 500 to fiOO h.p. in Hying 
service, at propeller speeds, varying from 1,175 to 1,43,'i 
r.p.m. 

The engine may be installed in an airplane body 
adapted to the 12-eyl. Liberty engine. The King engine 
presents less head resistance and occupies less space. 
The added horsepower is, therefore, the result of carefully 
studied design. 

Characteristics 

Twelve cylinders, fixed, water-cooled; six cylinders ar- 
ranged in each bank of a 45 deg. V. 
Bore. 5.5 in., 140 mm. 
Stroke, 7 in., 178 mm. 
Bore, stroke ratio, 1 to 1.373. 



Engine displacement, 1,905 cu. in. 

Rated horsepower 530 — at 1,886 engine r.p.m., 1,300 
propeller r.p.m. 

Area of one piston head, 23.75 sq. in. 

Total piston area, 285 sq. in. 

Compression ratio, 5 to 1. 

Piston speed at rnted h.p., 2.300 ft. per min. 

Horsepower per cu. in. at rated h.p., .276. 

M.e.p. at rated h.p,, 116 lb. 

Crankshaft propeller gear ratio. 1.445 to 1 (16 to '26). 

Weight of dry engine, 990 lb. 

Weight of dry engine at rated horsepower, 1.8 lb. 

Gas consumption, .50 to ,54 lb. per h.p./hr. 

Oil consumption, .04 lb. to h.p./hr. 

Ignition, two independent magneto ignition systems. 

Lubrication, pressure feed to all bearings. 

Aluminum main casting. 

Aluminum cylinder heads. 

Removable cylinder liners. 

Removable cylinder heads. 

No exposed working parts. 

Accessibility of adjustable working parts. 



No 



xposed water or oil connections. 
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Fig. :]. DIagrammati 



section, end view 



Fig, 4. Outline drawing, end view 



Construction 

The main casting of the engine is of aluminum and 
presents a linn engine structure into which fit tlie cylin- 
ders. The crankshaft is mounted in the base of this cast- 
ing by means of eight bearings. 

The cylinder heads, which are also of aluminum, are 
shown in detail in the longitudinal and end cross section 
views of the engine. Each cylinder head casting forms 
the combustion chamber for six cylinders. Three valves 
per cylinder are mounted in the head; each cylinder head 
carries an overhead camshaft and rocker arms. 

The camshafts are driven by a «et of Ijevel gears and 
shafts mounted on the rear of the main engine casting 
and enclosed by a rear cover, which mounts the magnetos. 
The carburetors are also mounted under the magnetos and 
connect by means of two manifolds to two cylinder heads. 

The cylinder liners are aluminum castings, machined 
inside and out and have a cast iron liner .0627 in. in wall 
thickness. Before inserting these cast iron liners in the 
aluminum barrels, the barrels are expanded by hot water 
and the liners are then pressed into place. The method 
of securing the cylinders in the main casting is shown in 
Fig. S. Cork packing is used to make the water tight 
joint at the lower end of the cylinder barrel. A copper 
and asbestos gasket is placed under the upper shoulder of 
each cylinder liner. A conventional copper and asbestos 
gasket is placed between each cylinder head and the main 
engine casting. 

Each cylinder head is fitted with a cover. Figs. 9 and 3, 
which may be removed and the clearance between the 



rocker arms and the valves adjusted. The roller, which 
rides on the valve stem, has an adjustable eccentric in 
the rocker arm. Valve stems, rocker arms, camshafts, 
etc., are oiled thoroughly in tiie enclosed housings. 

The pan of the engine is an aluminum casting. It 
contains no pump, as this is part of the rear main bear- 
ing cap. Provision is made to keep the pan dry from 
oil under all conditions of flight, climbing, driving, etc. 

The propeller nose is strongly ribbed in the interior 
and the front of this nose is covered by a steel plate. 

Pistons 

The pistons are of aluminum, and of the ribless design 
and of the slipper type. Five jHston rings are used, all 
above, as a scraper ring in the lowest groove. This ring 
is beveled toward the top, giving a greater wall pressure 
per square inch, thereby cutting the oil, which is disposed 
of through a circumferential recess and thence through 
drilled holes, to the inside of the piston. 

The wrist pin is of the floating type, with aluminum end 
plugs. Outside diameter l.,'>6'2 in., inside diameter 1.8S1 
in. Overall length, 1.687 in. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are of the articulated type, in 
which the smaller or articulated rod, big end bearing is 
carried by the master rod. The articulated pin is 30 
deg. from the center line of the master rod and is sup- 
ported on tapered split rings, clamped into lugs on the 
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master rod. The pin supports are hardened steel bushing 
on whieli the articulated rod operates, and whicli also 
acts as a spacer for the lugs. The bearing medium Js a 
hronze bushing, acting on the hardened steel bushing. 
The rods are of the I-benm type section. The length of 
the master connecting rod from center to center is 12 in. 
The ratio of the rod length to the stroke is 1-713 to 1. 



Crankshaft i 



I Bearings 



ight in number, are 
Main bearing No. 7, 
s S'-k in. long. Tlie 



The crankshaft is of tile conventional six throw ]2( 
deg. ty|>e. Diameter of crank pin bearings 2'>'i in 
Length 2Vi in. The crank pins are bored out, the insidi 
diameter being 1% in. 

The main crankshaft bearings, 
3% in. in diameter and 2 in. long, 
near the propeller reduction gear 

main bearings are bored out to inside diameter of 1% in. 
The rear bearing is drilled out to an inside diameter of 
1<Kin. 

The aluminum bearing caps are designed for light 
weight and strength, and arc supported from the maiu 
engine structure by .'iteel studs and nuts. 

As oil pressure is maintained in the crankshaft, steel 
cones are arranged to make oil tight chambers in the hol- 
low bearings of the shaft. These may be removed for 
cleaning. 

Propeller Shaft and Reduction Gears 

The construction of this part of the engine may be best 
understood by reference to Fig. 3. The ball bearings are 
combination annular and thrust bearings, as first intro- 
duced in the King-Bugatti engine. ^ 




The thrust of the propeller in either direction is taken 
by the front ball bearing, which is clamped between the 
steel nose plate and the main casting. 

The reduction gears have a tooth face of S^ in. in 
width. 




Fig. 6. Assembly King engii 
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Inlet Valve and Cam 

a lift, .396, or a little more tlian '%«. 



Inlet valve lift '%i (valves 3 in. clear D). 
Inlet valve seat angle 10 deg. (cos. equals .9848). 
Inlet valve lift area equals 3 X 11 X "^a X -9843 X 
S^S.51 sq. in. 

Exhaust Valve and Cant 
Bzliaaat cam lift .S34. 

Ezhaiut valve lift (2 valves 3^0 D.) equals '^ in. 
Exhanst valve seat angle 30 deg. (Cos. equals .866). 
Exfaaoat valve lift area equals zVta X II X ^ X-66G X 
g = 3.685 sq. in. 

Q«s Passages and Valve Ports 
Inlet Valve Qas Velocity Computation: 
Inlet valve 3 in. clear diameter having "Jii (.5937) 
lift and 10 deg. seat angle. 

Inlet valve port area, 5.31 sq. in. 
Gas velocity through inlet valve. 

S;800 X 83.76 

= 9,500 ft. min., or 158.3 ft. sec. 



Exhaust Valve Gas Velocity Computation 

Exhanst valves SKs in. clear diameter having Mi (.500) 
lift and SO deg. set angle. 



Exhaust valve port area, 5.635 sq. in. 
Gas velocity through exhaust valves equals 



2,200 X 23-76 



n., of 155 ft. sec. 



Fig. 7. King-I2-V-45° expansion diagrai 



Valves and Mechanism 

There are three valves' per cylinder, one inlet valve 
with a clear diameter opening of 3 in. and a lift of ¥m in. 
Two exhaust valves, with a clear diameter opening of 
SMo in. and a lift of T^e in. 

The inlet valve seat is at an angle of 10 deg., the ex- 
haust valve seat at an angle of 45 deg. The valve seats 
are pressed into the aluminum cylinder seats and are of 
a high chromium material. 

Rocker arm ratio 1.5 to 2.25 or 1.5. 



Carburetor System 

A special King designed carhuretor is used with one 
common float chamber for both Venturis. Barrel throt- 
tles and proper water jacketing are features shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Ignition 

Two s[>ark plugs are provided per cylinder and two 
magnetos are provided, each one of which fires the entire 
engine. The engine tires 45 deg. and 75 deg., as meas- 
ured on the crankshaft. Dixie magnetos running at iVi 
crankshaft speed and delivering four impulses per revo- 




Fig. e. Xaive timing diagram, K-13-4i'' tj'pe 



lution of the armature, provide high tension current direct 
from a gap distributor mounted on the magneto to the 
cylinders of the engine. As it was desired to hare an 
advance and retard ignition angle of 45 deg., and this 
under the control of the ojierator, a special magneto drive 
is built in the King engine, which enables the operator to 
change the timing relation of the magneto to the engine 
throughout this angle without, however, disturbing the 
intensity of the magneto impulses. As can be seen in 
Fig. 2, flexible sjiring couplings are provided between 
this drive and each magneto. These couplings are also 
adjustable, so that the magnetos may be timed to the en- 
gine without removing them. 

A starting magneto is arranged to provide current to 
the proper cylinder, by way of a regular magneto dis- 
tributor for starting the engine from a standstill. 
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Lubrication System 

A high pressure oiling system is used^ the normal run- 
ning pressure being 45 Ib./sq. in. The pump is of the 
gear type^ there being a scavenging and a pressure pump 
located in one housing and bolted to the rear main bearing 
cap, one pump being located above the other and being 
driven off the same shaft by bevel gears from the crank- 
shaft. 

From the pressure pump the oil is led through drilled 
holes to the main pressure line. A pipe cast in the 
crankcase, from which drilled holes lead to the main 
bearing studs, passing through the hollow bearing studs, 
the oil is conducted to the bearing caps, thence to the 
main bearings and through drilled holes to the crank pins, 
each crank pin being supplied from two main bearings. 
Oil is retained in the hollow crank pins and main bear- 
ings by means of cone shaped plugs. 

A relief valve is located at the front of the main pres- 
sure line in such a way that all surplus oil is thrown be- 
tween the reduction gears. 

Two branch pipes lead from the main pressure line, one 
to each cylinder head where the oil is carried through the 



rocker arm supporting shaft and distributed through holes 
to each rocker arm and camshaft bearing, the overflow 
oil returning to the crankcase through the camshaft drive- 
shaft housing and lubricating the timing gears. 

The scavenging pump draws oil from the front or pro- 
peller end of the crankcase and delivers it to the oil 
tank, which is not a part of the engine. Another pipe 
leads from the rear of the crankcase to the oil tank. The 
oil flows through this pipe by gravity to the oil tank. 

This system was first used by Mr. King, in the King- 
Bugatti engine, with satisfactory results. 

It can readily be seen that with the engine used, as a 
tractor in a plane and going into a nose dive, the oil will 
be sucked from the propeller end and forced to the oil 
tank, whereas in a climb the oil will flow by gravity from 
the rear of the crankcase to the oil tank, which is located 
behind the engine. 

One of the features is the absence of all detachable oil 
piping, as all oil passages are either cast in or machined 
into the various parts, making it impossible for any oil 
connection to become loosened during the running of an 
engine or omitted in assembly. 



THE KINQ-BUOATTI 



le United Stntefi Government put the redesigning of 
ting-Bugatti engine in tlie liands of Charles B. King, 
F... of the Signal Corps and he was made responsible 
ill changes. With a large force of draftsmen the 
of adjusting the fiugatti type of design to American 
ifaeturing methods was undertaken and upon the 
letion of the redesigned motor Mr. King transferred 
le Aircraft Production Board a report which con- 
ed carefully all the details which are discussed . here- 
and in which only minor changes have been made, 
the reytarl was handed in, which emphasizes the 
judgment used when the motor was being rcde- 
d. 

e test referred to was one of fifty hours' endurance, 
leriuds of five hours each, the first half hour at 110 
power and i hrs. SO minutes at 3S0 h.p. The test 
uade at the Duesenberg test room. The compression 
of the motor was 5-1; the gear reduction 98:42. 
rarburetors used were four special Miller with barrel 



throttle, with choke 1% in. and 7 jets size No, 76, 76. 73, 
72, 69, 58, S3. Four Dixie Model 800-38° advance mag- 
netos; AC Titan -Spark Plugs, two per cylinder. A cali- 
brated propeller was used, and power readings used cor- 
responding to speed reading. During the test a grand 
total of 19,281 h.p. hours were delivered. 

Previous to this test 9 engines had been assembled and 
had run a total of 11(1 hours, during which test many de- 
tails were studied. One of the points that required spe- 
cial study was the pressure oiling system due to cross 
interference of oil in the crank case. The non-pressure 
system as used in the French ty))e of Bugatti was con- 
sidered unsafe owing to the many long leads and on the 
uncertainty of outside temperature, and it was conse- 
quently abandoned. The pressure system developed by 
Mr. King lias worked out very satisfactorily, as was 
proved by the fine condition of the bearings and running 
parts after the fifty hour test. 

During the fifty hour test the performance was very 
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consistent, as will be noted from the charts and tables 
printed herewith. The condition of the spark plugs, 
valves and cylinders, showed that the water circulation 
was satisfactory in every way. No valves required to he 
ground during the test and they were found to be in good 
condition when dissembled. From their appearance it is 
believed they would have stood an additional fifty hours. 

In order to fully demonstrate and test the design of 
the reduction gears and bearings a propeller with extreme 
pitch for tractive effort was used througliout the test. It 
had a pitch of 10 ft. and was 9 ft. 1. in. in diameter. 
Owing to the high velocit}' of the wind passing over 
the engine during the test the forward carburetors worked 
under different conditions than the rear ones. All four 
carburtors were calibrated in the jets before the test, but 
the forward carburetors showed a different color of Hame 
st the stacks, the rear carburetors being somewhat ob- 
structed as to air currents by the magnetos directly ne\t 
to them. Suction elbows were not used, the air being 
taken into the venturi passages. This probably accounts 
for the consumption of gasoline, which was .583 pounds 
per H.l'- hour. 

After the test all the pistons and piston fins were 
calijtered and found round and true. 

Upon dissembling the two forward cylinders adjacent 
to the propeller were found cracked above the flange in 
the skirt, but this did not interfere with the running. It 
was not discovered until after the engine had been taken 
down. This accident was accounted for by the fact that 
the iron of the cylinders was not in accord with Signal 
Corps specifications. The discrepancy of material was 
immediately remedied.' 

The test of fifty hours thoroughly demonstrated the 
reliability of the engine and endorsed all the changes 
that were made in the French design. The H.P. in the 
American motor was found to be greater than that of the 
French. 



American and French Bugatti Compared 

Owing to the fact that the French engine which was 
sent over to this country had had a limited test in Paris 
of 3" hours and had not been in flight, all of the points 
in the design were very carefully considered. It was 
soon discovered that if the job was to be made a produc- 
tion one numerous changes would have to be made. Some 
of the more important of these changes are presented in 
diagram. 

Water Jackets 

It was evident that difficulties were experienced in 
cooling the vah-e seats of the French Bugatti, as cylinders 
and sample sections of used cylinders showed cracks be- 
tween the exhaust and the inlets. See also Fig. 16, show- 
ing on the plant the point of fracture. In the American 
design, centers of the valves were increased in both direc- 
tions from center of line, namely, from 1.732 in. to 1.761 
in. and aho from 1.693 in. to 1.6ti-t in. This is clearly 
shown on Fig. 16. Section AA, Fig. 20, shows the deep 
unjacketed section of the cylinder in which the strain was 
set up, causing the cracked valve seats. To obviate the 
dilHculty, the shape of the intake passage and exhaust pas- 
sages were improved and the distance BV, showing the 
height of the unjacketed wall (see Fig, 18) was reduced to 
distance CC, and at the same time circulation water was 
swept through this formerly restricted passage. To fur- 
ther improve the water circulation around the valve seals 
the small drilled hole B (see Figs. 17 and 21) was changed 
to a larger cored passage B', siiown on this same Figure. 
The dead pocket C (see Fig. 20) was entirely eliminated 
and in its place clear passage was made as at D (see Fig. 
15). The exhaust valve stems were not properly taken 
care of as to heat transference to the water jacket. The 
depth of water around valve stem guides is shown on Fig. 
19, where the French Bugatti and American Bugatti are 
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contrasted. (See B and B'.) Owing to poor conductiv- 
ity through threaded portions of valve guides, the thread- 
ing was eliminated and cast iron valves were pressed 
into place, thus making a much more uniformly cooled 
stem. The bronze guides taken from the French Bugatti 
showed evidence of high heat. 
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Propeller Gears 

In transferring the French pitch of 5.6 to American 
pitch, it was considered that the coarser pitch, namely 5, 
would be preferable (see Fig. 82), and the number of 
teeth was changed but the ratio was practically main- 
tained. It was further determined that there was an 
error of 4>°I0' in the French Bugatti engine between the 
timing of the right and the left crankshafts. As this 
would have considerable effect in the cross tiring from the 
magnetos and, further, the engine would not be perfectly 



timed, this was corrected by changing belts from eight 
to nine in each gear. This with a certain relation between 
the holes and the teeth, enables the engine to be timed as 
stated with a slight error of 20'. The difference in run- 
ning between engines thus timed can be easily appreci- 
ated. 

Propeller Shaft and Bearings 

At the request of Capt. Lepere the propeller was moved 
forward S% in. to assist in stream lining the plane. This 
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dimensioti would have brought an overhang of 8W in. for- 
ward of the front supporting bearing in the French en- 
gine. (See Figs. 23, 23A and 2.iB.) This was far from 
good practice and was not contemplated. A deep groove 
radial bearing was selected and the comparative overhang 
was reduced from 8K in. to 3 in. and further the gear load 
was taken between two such bearings- This deep groove 
bearing has proven in American practice to be good, as it 
takes both radial and thrust loads. The overhang gear 
as in the French engine lias not been found successful in 



practice, as a certain wedging action takes place from the 
gear load and forces the true pitch contact line to assume 
a diagonal line. The ball bearing thrust as used in the 
French engine permits the balls to be thrown outward by 
centrifugal force and causes an improper contact on ball 
surfaces; this can be further aggravated by the wedging 
action of the gears. In the parts removed from tile 
broken up French engine (see illustration) the thrust rings 
and balls were burned to a deep blue. The assembly of 
the propeller shaft bearings is a difficult " in place " 
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King-Bugattl IS cylinder 410 M.P. engine — sectional view 



assembly in the French engine. In the American design 
the bearings are entirely an " outside " itssembly. The 
sliding door in front cover of the French engine has been 
eliminated. 

Water Pump 

The French Bugatti pump as mounted on the engine 
permits water leakage to enter the sump and mix with 
the lubricating oil. This will lead to difficulties in the 
operation of the engine. (Sec Fig. 22.) In the Ameri- 
can model the pump was moved back, a better support 
added (see distances C and C) and an opening was 
arranged so that the leakage could pass outside of engine 
sump. Two bearings were provided on pump shaft. 
The rotor is riveted to shaft and driven with a Woodruff 
key. Lubrication is provided with water which passes 
through center of shaft. It is found in practice in drain- 
ing the system in cold weather that where the rotor is 
brought clear to the housing wall, (see Dimension A) 
water is field by capillary attraction in this narrow space 



and freezing results at this point and when the engine 
is started the pump shaft is sheared off. This space has 
been opened up in the American model (see Dimension A') 
and the water is thus permitted to freely pass out. An 
elbow has been added to pump cover which can be assem- 
bled pointing in any desired direction. It is believed in 
this redesign that the troubles experienced during the 
official teat have been eliminated. 

Rocker Arms 

These are shown in detail In Fig. Si. Simjilicity of 
machining was studied atid from \i machining operations 
on tbc French Bugatti this has been reduced to 4 on the 
American model. F.ach engine has 48 rocker arms; there- 
fore the French engine has 672 machine operations as 
against 198 on the American model. 



Piston and Piston Pin 

! piston rings, namely, %2 of a 



inch face are 
replaced by three 
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rings W of an inch (ace, (See Fig, 31.) Further, the 
efFective length of the piston was increased from 4^8 to 
4^ and said piston was made of the slipper face principle, 
which eliminated contact with the side walls and gives bet- 
ter air cooling on the hot unjacketed vertical sections be- 
tween cylinders. Ribs have been eliminated and the pis- 
ton wall arranged for uniform heat transference to the 
jacket. The stresses on the piston ring were figured and 
found to be high, indicating a weakness. The diameter 
of pins was therefore increased from *%4 to iWe in. No 
report of breakage pins was received with engine, and 
upon receipt of the copy of the French Official Test re- 
ceived in May, 1918, from Lt. Col. Dunwoodie of the 
Technical Section, it was noted that in the test run of 



November 16, 1917, that piston pins were broken i 
three had to be replaced. 



Water Circulation 

The French engine had a water pipe with hose connect 
tions. three to each cylinder block between the cylinders. 
This is a difficult assembly, and in case of a leak in a 
complete engine means the removal of the exhaust pipes 
(see Fig. 25). In the American design the water can 
be sent through either end at the top of the cylinder 
blocks, thus sweeping all steam from exhaust seats. Fart 
of it is deflected through the inlet manifolds, (See Fig. 
26.) 
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King-Bugatti 410 H.P. engine — top view 



Cam Shaft Qear Mounting 

In the American model a looae piece is avoided, «t 
center of shaft; also the small internal grinding in the 
camshaft. (See Fig. 26.) 

Vertical Shaft Arrangement 

In the French engine gear Y' (see Figs. SO and 35) 
vas Kcrewed on the end of shaft Z'. This at once pre- 
vented interchangeabilitr, as it in no way determined the 



location of a tooth in relation to the crank pin. This in 
each individual French engine was to be corrected by 
proper timing and then drilling the hole for pin N in 
vertical shaft. This was avoided in the American model 
by extending key to crank check ZZ fitting the gear di- 
rectly to this same shaft. The key was accurately cut in 
relation to a tooth and unifonn timing was at once ob- 
tained. The vertical shaft drive above was taken through 
two square shaft ends and not through a pin. 
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Connecting Rod Ends and Liners 

The French Bugatti engine bad no liners in conneeting 
rod ends (see Fig. 2*) and depended on a thickness of 
babbitt of .014 in. directly on the steel shell. This be- 
ing an extremely thin layer, a considerable risk was 
offered in a 16 cylinder engine. In case a rod was 
burned out steel would come in contact with steel, result- 
ing in a seiiure of rod on crank pin, a broken rod would 
follow, meaning the ultimate wreck of engine. In the 
American engine, bronze liners were put into rod ends and 
.047 inches of babbitt was used. In case of a burned out 
rod, steel will come in contact with the bronze and the 
liner therefore will not seize on the crank pin. This will 
enable the flier to still operate his engine and make a 
landing. Owing to the oil pressure in the American en- 
gine, the long grooves in bearings are eliminated and in 
their place the short grooves are used. The replacing of 
liners in rods is comparatively easy and does not demand 
a quantity of spare connecting rods for repairs. 

Main Bearing Liners 

These are of bronse and not of steel as in the French 
engine, and for the same reason as in the connecting rods. 



, that a burned out bearing will not s 



; the crank- 





shaft. Attention is called to the small lubricating oil 
holes in the French liners. These take care of the pins 
and are of such dimensions .0*7 in. (see Fig. 26) that they 
can be easily clogged, whether with sediment or cold oil. 
This is an open system with low oil pressures, and hence 
these passages cannot readily clean themselves. It is pos- 
sible that clogging of these holes in the French engine 
caused the wreck of this engine on the test stand. 

Carburetors 

The placing of the carburetor float chambers in the 
French Bugatti is not according to standard practice and 
in climbing or in a nose dive a difl'erent mixture is likely 
to result in the forward and rear cylinders, (See Figs. 
33 and 34.) In the French engine one float chamber is 
forward of the jet and one is in the rear. In the Amer- 
ican engine they are both brought to the rear. The 
American engine therefore gets a uniform mixture 
cylinders. 

Ignition 

It was decided that two magnetos would be used, 
the Splitdorf magneto a separate distributor is 
mounted on the ends of the camshafts. The Simms mag- 
neto was used for half of the production, and these two 
mganetos were each equipped with their own distributors. 
A saving of over forty pounds was elfectcd by this ar- 
rangement as against the use of four magnetos. Each 
engine is completely cross wired to each magneto; in other 
words, it is perfectly synchronized, and is such that each 
magneto taken separately will operate engine, and owing 
to this perfect synchronization the two magneto arrange- 
ment runs with less vibration than the four magneto 
scheme. With the two magnetos and the distributor a 
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starting magneto is supplied. This consists of a hand 
operated independent magneto in the fuselage, which de- 
livers a shower of sparks on the proper cylinder as se- 
lected by the distributor. Ease of starting is facilitated 
in this manner. 

Oiling System 

ailing system as applied to the French Bugatti 
I be considered an open systei 



type, the pressure being determined by the diameters of 
the open orifices. (See Figs. 37 and 88.) In other 
words, with heavy or cold oil, the oil will take the path 
of least resistance and will not travel to the remote ends 
of oil leads. The small openings in bearings (as shown 
on Figs. S6, 37 and 38) become clogged with sediment, 
waste or coagulated oil. Owing to the pressure not being 
sufficient to clear these passages, trouble can be expected. 
Such trouble has already been experienced in engines built 
in this country. The fundamental principle in the Ameri- 
can Bugatti engine was to obtain a true pressure system 
on all bearings, including camshafts. (See Figs. 39 and 
40.) The oil is to be controlled by a relief valve (shown 
on Fig. 39). This can be regulated and the proper pres- 
obtained. The seat of this valve is scored so that 
at all times a flow of oil is supplied to the gear faces and 
an additional flow will also come from the lift of this re- 




Flg. 45. Magneto gear housing assembly 
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Pig. 4B. Longitudloal section of the King-Bugatti engine, showing the oiling sj-stem 



lief valve from its seat. All exterior oil pipes which are 
subject to breakage have been eliminated in the American 
Bagatti engine. Tlie oil is fed upwards through drilled 
holes in crankcase and directed to the center of the cam- 
shaft through two openings. At each revolution of the 
camshaft a small groove in the bushing of this bearing 
passes a drilled oil hole lead to the center of camshaft. 
This squirt of oil is directed outward at each revolution 
over the cams, gears and rocker arms. The tie-bar in this 
engine is brought in contact with the front gear cover and 
the oil is led directly into same without the use of exterior 
piping. The oil lead to the gauge is further brought out 
at the rear end of this same member and an extra length 
of gauge pipe is thus avoided. Two oil pumps are driven 
by the crankshafts and said pumps are mounted on the 
propeller gear housing. One pump is arranged to supply 
the pressure system, the duplicate pump is used to clear 
the forward end of the sump in .a nose dive. In climbing, 
the oil is led out of the crankcase by gravity to the oil 
supply tank. Pi{>e into said tank being led into a position 
at the rear of the tank in order that the oil cannot flow 
back in the crankcase by gravity. 

Outside Water Jackets 

It was lirst contemplated to weld the sheet iron jacket 
to the cast iron cylinder by the oxyacetylenc process. 
(See Fig. 27.) After certain experiments were carried 
out, it was considered that this was not a production job 
and the arrangement as shown on P'ig. 37A with aluminum 
covers will probably be adopted. 



This examination by Mr. King and his engineers led 
them to the conclusion that the Bugatti engine as delivered 
by the French to the American government was not a 
commercial engine, as it was necessary to redesign the 
entire motor and to bring it in line with American practice. 

Carburet ion 

Four specially designed Miller carburetors are used 
(Fig. 41) each supplying one block of four cylinders 
through separate water jacketed manifolds (Fig. 42), 
They are set low so that gravity feed may be used and all 
four are identical, there being no rights or lefts. 

The throttle valve is of the barrel type, the a:cis of 
all valves being parallel with the center line of the engine, 
the two carburetors on each side of the engine being op- 
erated by one shaft which is connected to the valves at 
each end through adjustable couplings. The shafts on 
the two sides of the engine are connected so that all four 
valves move in unison, the valve opening being synchro- 
nized by means of the adjustable couplings. 

Gasoline from the tank enters the carburetor through 
the elbow (Fig. 41), passing through the strainer B- 
16941, thence into the float chamber, flowing out throu^ 
the four %2 in. holes in the lower end of the needle valve 

^VIle^ the gasoline reaches the proper level the rising 
of the cylindrical brass float lowers the needle valve onto 
its seat, thus stopping the flow. From the float chamber 
the gasoline enters the lower %fl in. hole in jet holder. 
There are seven of these jets, drill sizes being as follows: 
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Fig. i3. Details of gas Inlet mBnifold — Front right and rear left 



No. 76, which is the idling jet, No. 76, No. 75. No. 71, 
No. 68, No, 37, Xo. 53. Theae jets progreasively come 
into action a a the throttle ia opened. 

Gasoline is drawn into the jet tiirough the small hole 
in the bottom of the threaded end, mixing with a certain 
amount of air sucked in through the four holes drilled in 
the barrel of the jet juat above the threaded portion. 
Thia air ia taken from the outside through the upper ^a in. 
hole in jet holder and paaaes down around the outside of 
the jet to the four holes mentioned above. The major 
portion of the air enters the carburetor through the lower 
end of the venturi, which is 3 in. in diameter, passes up 
around the jet bar holder, combining above this with the 
rich mixture from the jets to form the proper mixture for 
combustion. 

Aaaembly of the altitude vah'c is ahown on drawing 
(Fig. 4S). This v«lve operates by turning the lever 
which is attached to the altitude control valve. This 
ralve has two openings in its seat which when in the open 
position register with two similar openings in the sta- 
tionary cover, thus making two free jtassages to the outer 
air, the size of this paasage being governed by the posi- 
tion of the lever. 

There are four outlets (Fig. 4.^), one of which con- 
nects to each of the four elbows, opening directly into 



the top of the float chamber. The float chamber ia 
always in direct connection with the venturi through a 
¥i\4 in. drilled hole opening into the venturi about Vt in. 
above the jet holder and into the float chamber well above 
the gasoline level. Opening the altitude control valve de- 
creases the vacuum in the float chamber thus increasing 
the flow of gasoline through ttie jets. 

Ignition System 

Ignition is by four Dixie 800 magnetos, two on each 
side of the engine, driven from the vertical camshaft 
driving shaft by bevel gearing as shown on drawing Fig. 
44. All magnetos turn clockwise. 

Two Titan A. C. spark plugs are used per cylinder 
located in the side of the combustion chamber. 

The rear magneto on the right hand side supplies cur- 
rent to the rear plug in each of the eight left hand cylin- 
ders, the front magneto on the right hand side aupplying 
current to front plug in each of the eight right hand 
cylinders. 

The same arrangement is followed with the magnetos 
on the left hand side so that the two magnetos on either 
side will Are all sixteen cylinders. 

Magnetos are set for a maximum advance of 38°. 
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The bevel gear on the magneto shafts Fig. 44, is fitted 
on a taper with a key. The gear has eight keyways, six 
spaced 48°, one spaced 42° and one spaced 30°. This 
in combination with the gear teeth allows the magneto to 
be set within 1%° on the crankshaft. 

The magneto advance and retard mechanism is shown 
in Fig. 4*5. Gear B- 16042 meshes with the gears on the 
magneto shafts. This gear has four internal spiral 
grooves sliding over splines on the sleeve which is keyed 
to the driving shaft but may be moved along the shaft by 
lever. The movement of this sleeve revolves the magneto 
driving gear in relation to the shaft driving gear, thus 
advancing or retarding the magnetos. The levers on the 
two sides of the engine are operated from one shaft lo- 
cated above the crankcase between the cylinder blocks, 
the connections to the levers being through adjustable 
yokes so that the magnetos may be synchronized. 

Oiling System 

Oiling is by means of pressure feed and spray. There is 
one pressure and one scavenging pump both of the rotary 
gear type. These are located at the front of the engine, 
driven directly from the crankshafts through a pin and 
slotted coupling. Figs. 46 and 47. This coupling is 
squared to the pump shaft, but is not pinned, thus reliev- 
ing the shaft of any end driving pressure. The gears in 
both pumps are the same except that the scavenging 
pump gears have a wider face. 

Oil^ after passing through a strainer, is drawn from 
the supply tank by the pressure pump which is driven 
from the right hand crankshaft. This oil is forced into 
the pressure line running the entire length of the crank- 
case as indicated in Fig. 48. An adjustable pressure reg- 
ulating valve is located in the crankcase front gear cover. 
It is of the poppet valve spring seated type and dis- 
charges the excess oil directly onto the propeller shaft 
driving gears. This valve is generally set so that the 
pressure gauge which is connected to the rear end of the 
main oil line in the crankcase registers about 30 lbs. This 
valve has holes drilled tiirough the head so that there is 
always a certain amount of oil discharged onto the gears. 

From the pressure line the oil passes up around the 
studs which hold this line in position to an oil passage 
cut along the top surface of the crankshaft bearing cap, 
see Fig. 48. For the center crankshaft bearing this oil 
is carried through a drilled hole as indicated in Fig. 51. 
These passages carry the oil to all the main crankshaft 
bearings. All the main crankshaft bearings and pins are 
hollow. Main crankshaft bearings No. 2, No. 4, Xo. 6 
and No. 8 have a "Ho in. radial hole drilled entirely 
through them. All the crank pin bearings have a ^la in. 
radial hole drilled from the inside to the central hole. A 
Wm in. hole is drilled in the web both sides of main crank- 
shaft bearings Xo. 2, No. 4, 6 and 8 connecting the central 
hole in the main and pin bearings. A copper shell is 
placed in these central holes and the ends spun over 
making an oil-tight joint. These shells are necked in the 
central portion so that a tubular oil space is left as indi- 
cated in Fig. 48. 

Oil from the passages in the crankshaft bearing cap is 
forced into this tubular oil space through the ^6 in. holes 



which register with this passage twice per revolution. 
From here the oil passes to the pin bearings^ the leakage 
from these bearings being thrown on the cylinder walls 
and gudgeon pins, thoroughly lubricating these parts. 

Four vertical holes are drilled in the crankcase web 
connecting with the oil passages in the crankshaft bear- 
ing cap No. 3 and No. 7. These holes register at the top 
of the crankcase with copper tubes which pass through 
the cylinder water jacket space, registering at the top of 
the cylinder block with four holes drilled in the webs 
of the crankshaft housing. These holes register with an 
oil groove of %4 in. radius cut entirely around camshaft 
bearings No. 3 and No. 8, right and left hand. A No. 
35 drill hole connects the oil grooves with the interior of 
the hollow camshaft. Oil is thus carried under pressure 
to the hollow camshaft. From the hollow camshaft, the 
oil passes to camshaft bearings No. 1 , No. 2, No. 4, Xo. 5, 
No. 6, No. 7, No. 9 and No. 10 through a No. 35 drill 
hole. Camshaft bearing bushings No. 2, No. 4, Xo. 7 and 
No. 9 have a %2 in. x ^ in. oil groove cut full length of 
the bearing surface^ the drilled hole in the camshaft bear- 
ing registering with this groove once per revolution caus- 
ing a small stream of oil to shoot out both sides of the 
bearing thoroughly lubricating the cams^ valve rocker 
shaft, rollers and valve stems. Camshaft bearing bush- 
ings No. 5 and No. 6 have a %2 in. x /fe in. oil groove cut 
from }A in. of the outer edge to the inner edge, the drilled 
hole in the camshaft bearing registering with this groove 
once per revolution. Oil from this groove in the rear 
bearing lubricates the thrust surface of the camshaft bevel 
gear while the small stream from the front bearing thor- 
oughly lubricates the camshaft and camshaft driving gears 
and the camshaft driving gear bearings. 

A ^6 in. hole is drilled in the crankcase web connect- 
ing with the oil groove in No. 6 crankshaft bearing cap 
and registering with a Ha in. drilled hole in the pro- 
peller shaft rear bearing bushing. This thoroughly lub- 
ricates this bearing. The oil flowing from this bearing 
returns to the sump by gravity. 

The camshaft and magneto driving gears in the crank- 
case are lubricated by spray. The gearing in the cam- 
shaft housing is packed in grease. 

The crankshaft and propeller shaft ball bearings are 
lubricated by spray. 

Oil which drains to the bottom of the camshaft housing 
is returned by gravity to the crankcavSe through twelve 
pipes passing through the cylinder water jacket space. 

Oil which drains to the front end of the sump is re- 
turned to the oil tank by the scavenging pump. 

Oil which drains to the rear end of the sump is re- 
turned to the oil tank by gravity. 

Cooling System 

Cooling water is circulated through the engine by 
means of a centrifugal pump, see Fig. 49, driven from the 
rear end of the left hand crankshaft by a pin and coupling 
the same as used on the oil pump. 

The cooling system from the pump inlet to the outlet 
elbows on the front cylinders holds four and one-quarter 
gallons of water. 

The pump impeller is 5% in. diameter with eight vanes, 
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the web being drilled with eight % in. holes on a circle of 
2 in. diameter to equalize the water pressure. 

The pump is packed with a graphited asbestos rope 
packing, automatically held under compression by a coiled 
spring acting on the gland. 

The pump shaft is hollow, the rear end being in direct 
communication with the water in the pump case. Water 
entering the shaft is forced out to the shaft rear bearing 
surface through a lii in. hole. Any leakage of water past 
the asbestos packing is drained outside of the crankease 
through a % in. cored hole in the water pump body. The 
front bearing on the pump shaft is lubricated by spray 
from the crankease which collects on the shaft bushing 
support and drains down in a % in. hole leading to the 
bearing. Any oil leakage from the front end of this bear- 
ing returns to the sump, any slight leakage from the rear 
end of the bearing is drained outside of the crankease 
with the water leakage from the rear bearing. 

There is one water inlet to the pump 2% in. inside 
diameter while the single outlet is 2^e in. diameter. 
Water from the pump is forced up into an aluminum pipe 
with one branch leading to the rear end of each of the 
rear cylinder blocks, water entering the cylinders at the 
top of the water jacket on the exhaust side. A certain 
amount of the water circulates through the inlet manifold 
jacket, the remaining filling the cylinder water jacket 
space. 

Cylinder blocks are cast with integral water jackets ex- 
cept the sides below the inlet and exhaust ports which are 
covered by an aluminum water jacket plate held in posi- 
tion bv screws. 

The construction of the water passages in the head of 
the cylinder is such that the valve stems and exhaust pas- 
sages are very thoroughly cooled. 

All four cylinder blocks are identical, the water pass- 
ing from the rear to the front cylinder blocks through 
openings located similar to the inlet opening, leaving the 
front blocks through another similar opening. 

Propeller Shaft 

The propeller shaft is driven through a spur gear 
splined to the shaft meshing with a gear on the front end 
of each of the crankshafts, both tlie crankshafts turning 
clockwise. The propeller shaft is hollow. Provision is 
made for mounting a 37 mm. cannon at the rear end of 
the crankease, the barrel of the cannon passing through 
the hollow propeller shaft. Tliis shaft is carried in three 
bearings, a ball bearing either side of the gear and a 
plain bearing at the rear end. 

The front gear cover, the ball bearings and the gear 
are assembled complete as a unit before mounting in 
the engine. The ball bearings are No. 6i219 Monarch 
Special, Width Hess Bright, being narrower than tlie 
standard bearing. The front bearing is mounted in the 
gear cover and takes all tlie propeller thrust as well as a 
certain part of the radial load. The rear bearing slides 
into a retainer in the crankease, being free to move end- 
wise, carrying radial load only. The hub of tlie gear 
acts as a spacer for the baH bearings, they being held in 
position on the shaft by two nuts with a locking plate be- 
tween. Mounting is such that the ball bearings and gear 



are easily and positively assembled, there being no danger 
of injuring the ball bearings by screwing the retaining 
nuts too tight. 

Camshaft Drive 

There are two overhead camshafts, each one running 
full length of the two cylinder blocks. Each shaft is 
made of two separate shafts joined near the center by 
six bolts passing through flanges on the shafts. These 
bolts also hold the camshaft gear in position. Each com- 
plete shaft is carried in ten plain bearings in a remov- 
able camshaft housing. The two housings are of alum- 
inum and each one is bolted directly to the top of the 
cylinder blocks without the use of a gasket by twenty M 
in. studs. 

The first camshaft housings had a sheet aluminum cover 
as indicated on Fig. 51, a later housing is made entirely 
of cast aluminum with a cast aluminum cover plate at 
the side running the entire length of the housing. See 
Fig. 52. 

Each camshaft is operated through a bevel gear driven 
by a vertical shaft between the two cylinder blocks which 
in turn is driven by a bevel gear on the crankshaft. The 
gear on the crankshaft is pressed in position and in addi- 
tion is held by a key. The keyway is cut in a definite posi- 
tion with relation to a marked tooth. The thrust of this 
gear is taken by the crankshaft center bearing. This 
gear meshes with a bevel gear which drives the vertical 
shaft; the thrust of the gear being taken on a bronze 
Babbitt lined bushing pressed into the aluminum crank- 
case. This gear has a long shank which acts as a bear- 
ing for the gear and has a fine external thread cut at its 
upper end. This upper end has a square broached hole, 
the hole having a definite relation to a marked tooth of 
the gear. The bearing for the upper end of the shank 
of this gear is a bronze bushing Babbitt lined pressed into 
the crankease. The upper end of the bearing is cupped 
to form an oil well which catches the spray in the crank- 
case which is led to the bearing. The magneto driving 
shaft gear, see Fig. 44, is screwed into the thread at the 
upper end of the shank, the adjustment of the gear being 
obtained by means of the thread. This gear has a square 
broached hole the same size as the hole in the shank of 
the gear it is screwed to and is locked in position by 
dropping the camshaft driving shaft into position, this 
shaft having a squared section at both ends, the lower end 
fitting into the square hole in the magneto driving shaft 
driving gear and the square hole of the shank of the cam- 
shaft driving shaft gear. The gear on the camshaft 
meshes with a gear having a long shank with a squared 
section at its lower end, tlie square being cut with a definite 
relation to a marked tooth on the gear. This gear takes a 
bearing in an aluminum Babbitt lined bushing which is 
held in position in. the camshaft housing by a large flat 
head screw. This bushing also takes the thrust of the 
bevel gear. The upper end of the vertical camshaft 
driving shaft and the lower end of the camshaft driving 
gear are connected by a coupling consisting of a square 
piece of steel with a square broached hole fitting over 
these square ends. 

The teeth of all the gears being marked for the mesh- 
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ing position they may be easily assembled in the proper 
positions for correct timing. 

Valve Mechanism 

The valves are operated by an overhead camsliaft 
through a rocker arm. These rocker arms, Fig. 50, are 
pivoted on steel shafts which are slid into drilled holes 
along both sides of tlie camshaft housing as indicated in 
Fig. 50. There are four of these rods to each housing, 
each one-half the length of the housing. The ends of the 
rods butt together at the center, the outer ends being 
flush with the ends of the eamshaft housing and covered 
by the end bearing support for tht? camshaft when this is 
bolted in position. The rods are thus prevented from 
moving lengthwise. They are of a tight enough fit in the 
drilled hole in the camshaft housing so that there is no 
turning motion. The outer end of each rod is tapped 
for a wrench to be used in withdrawing the rods from the 
housing. 

Eacli rocker arm operates one valve, they are forg- 
ings and the pivot bearing -of the arm on the rod in the 
camshaft housing is not bushed. The cam operates on the 
large roller. Fig. 50, which is of hardened steel taking a 
bearing on a hardened steel pin. This pin is held in the 
rocker arm by spinning the metal of the rocker arm 
around the beveled end of the pin as clearly shown in 
Fig. 50. The small roller operates directly on a cap 
placed over the end of the valve stem. This roller is of 
hardened steel and takes a bearing on a hardened steel 
pin, the ends of which are soft and spun over into a bevel 
at the outer edges of the hole in the rocker arm. 

The end of the valve stem has a cap slipped over it 
as is indicated in Fig. 41', the upper end of the cap being 
hardened- The proper clearance .015 in. for both the 
inlet and exhaust valve between the end of this cap and 
the roller in the rocker arm is obtained by placing shims 
in the cap. Three different steel shims are used of .003 
in, .005 in. and .010 in. thickness, the first being octagonal, 
the second hexagonal and the third round, so that the 
different thicknesses may easily be picked out by eye. 

The upper valve spring retainers have a central tapered 
hole, the large end of the hole being on top. The vale 
stems are necked and a tapered split collar is slipped into 
the necked portion of the stem, large end up. This taper 
is the same as the hole in the spring retainer. The pres- 
sure of the valve springs forces the retainer against the 
tapered collar which is prevented from moving by the 
shoulder on the valve stem, thus locking the retainers 
into position. 

Valves 

The inlet and exhaust valves work in cast iron guides 
pressed into the cylinders. Liberal water space is pro- 
vided in the cylinder head in the neighborhood of these 
guides so that the valve stems are well cooled. 

The exhaust valve stem is hollow from the head to 
within a abort distance of the necked portion at the upper 
end. The hole is closed at the head end by a short 
threaded plug screwed in below the surface of the valve, 
the recess then being filled level with the surface of the 
valve by welding. This closes the hole tightly and locks 



the plug in position. The lower end of the exhaust valve 
stem is of larger diameter than the upper end. Both the 
large and small diameters take a bearing in the valve 
guide a.s indicated on Fig. 44. At the shoulder formed 
by the junction of the two siies of stem three %s in. holes 
are drilled at an angle of S0° with the axis of the stem 
sloping towards the head of the valve and connecting 
with the drilled hole in the stem. At the upper end of 
the stem just below the necked portion a %2 in. hole is 
drilled through the wall of the stem. The movement of 
the valve up and down in the guide causes a pumping 
action, the transfer of air within the valve stem being 
thought to cool the stem to a certain extent. This drill- 
ing also lightens the valve. 

Piston 

The piston is of aluminum and has two ring grooves 
above the gudgeon pin. Two Mi in. wide rings are placed 
in both of these grooves. The rings require a pressure 
of ten to twelve pounds applied on a diameter at right 
angles to the slot to bring the ends of the 30° slot to 
within .010 in. of the closed position. The lower ring is 
beveled, being placed in the groove with the sharp edge 
down so that it acts as a wipe ring forcing the oil on the 
down stroke into an oil groove cut just below the ring 
groove. The land between the bottom of the ring groove 
and the oil groove is ^ in. wide and it is Ha in. smaller 




Fig. M. Oil pressure pump assembly 




Pig. 4T. Oil suction pump assembly 
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diameter than the land above this ring groove. Tliis 
iotms a free passage for the oil to the oil collecting groove. 
Eight %a in. holes are drilled around the piston connect- 
ing the oil groove with the interior of the piston. These 
holes slope down at an angle of 60° with the axis of the 
piston carrying the oil wiped from the cylinder wall to 
the interior of the piston. A slot hit in. wide x Vis in. 
deep is cut from the oil groove to the gudgeon pin hole at 
both ends thus lubricating these bearings. Two ^ in. 
wide X ^ in. deep oil distributing grooves are cut 
around the piston, one about ^iii in. above and one about 
%8 in. below the center line of the gudgeon pin. 



center of the pin, are drilled through the wall of the pin. 
These holes when in a certain position register with an 
oil groove in the connecting rod bushing, allowing a cer- 
tain amount of oil to enter the hollowed gudgeon pin and 
when in the lower position allow the oil which is pocketed 
in the pin to run out onto the connecting rod bearing. 

Connecting Rod 

The connecting rod is a steel forging machined all over. 
It in of eye cross-section. 

The small end bearing is a bronze bushing pressed in 




fig. 49. Wal 



■ pump assembly 



Gudgeon Pin 

The gudgeon pin floats in both the connecting rod bush- 
ing and the piston. Bearing in the piston is directly on 
the aluminum. It is held from endwise motion by an 
aluminum plug pressed into each end. See Fig. -H. 
These plugs are drilled asially with a % in. hole, which 
allows a certain amount of oil from the cylinder wall to 
enter the hollow gudgeon pin. The ends of these plugs 
where they bear against the cylinder wall are turned to a 
spherical seat of a radius equal to the radium of the cyl- 
inder bore. In operation the gudgeon jtins turn more or 
less. Two % in. holes, in line, one % in. each side of the 



Fig. 51, Crankshaft assembly chart 



position, having one straight oil groove, %x in. x M2 in- 
deep running to within Vt in. of the ends of the bushing. 
This groove is in communication with a '%3 in. drilled 
hole in the connecting rod through a Mt in. hole. Oil col- 
lects in the po<^et formed by the ^%3 in. hole, and is led to 
the bearing through the Mi in. hole. 

The big end of the connecting rod is fitted with a bronee 
bushing which is Babbitt lined. This end is split at right 
angles to the rod on the eetiter line of the bearing, the cap 
l>eing held in position by two % in. chrome nickel-steel 
bolts. The bushing is relieved at the line by 3 grooves, 
^8 in. wide about ft in. long, %* in. deep, at the parting 
line cut on a ^a in. radius with a center on the parting 




Fig. 5i, Camshaft housing assembly — right 




Crankshaft assembly — right hand 
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line. The rod half of the bushing has no oil groove^ the 
cap half has a circular oil groove entirely around it cut 
on the center line of the bushing and registering with 
the oil feed hole in the crank pin. This groove is % in. 
wide X %2 in. deep. The bushing in the cap is kept from 
turning by a dowel pin with an enlarged head. Tliis head 
enters a countersunk hole in the cap, the small end enter- 
ing the hole in the bushing when it is placed into position. 
This end is of such a length that it does not project 
through the bushing. The pin is thus locked in position 
and cannot drop out or rub on the shaft. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is made in two pieces connected at the 
center by a taper and ke}^ drawn up with a nut. Each 
section of the shaft forms a four cylinder shaft with the 
throws all in one plane, the throws of the two sections be- 
ing assembled at right angles. In assembling, the rear 
end of the front half is immersed in boiling water, the 
tapering end of the rear section which is cold is then 
slipped into position and the parts drawn together by 
the nut using a long handled wrench. 

The rear end of each complete shaft has clutch teeth 
cut on it for attaching a starter. 

All end thrust coming on the shaft is taken by the cen- 
ter or Xo. 5 bearing, all the other bearings having about Vie 
in. clearance at both ends. 

All bearings, including the connecting rod bearings, 
with the exception of the center main bearing are under- 
cut. This results in a total shortening of the shaft of ap- 
proximately l^l&j in. Tliis of course results in a consider- 
able saving in the weight of various parts while still 
allowing ample bearing surface. 

The crankshaft main bearings are bronze bushing, bab- 
bitt lined. These bearings are not relieved at the part- 
ing line and there are no oil grooves excepting in the 
lower half of bearings Xo. 1, Xo. 2, Xo. 3, Xo. 4, Xo. 6, 
Xo. 7, Xo. 8. These have a %2 in. wide x %2 in. deep 
circular oil groove entirely around them. This groove 
registers with the oil into the hollow crankshaft bearing. 
As this oil hole is drilled through both walls of the bear- 
ing on a diameter and as the oil groove in the bushing 
extends through 180° there is always a free passage for 
the oil from the bearing into the hollow crankshaft. 

In assembling the completed crankshafts in the crank- 
case, they are placed in such a relation to each other 
that if X'o. 8 throw left is on top dead center Xo. 8 
throw right will be 45*^ past bottom dead center. Both 
cranks turn clockwise viewed from the rear of the engine. 

The propeller driving gears are bolted to the crank- 
shaft with nine bolts equally spaced, the bolt holes being 



drilled in a certain relation to the gear teeth. This makes 
it possible to use the same gear on either shaft with a 
maximum error in the setting of the shafts of 20 minutes. 
The flange on the crankshaft and the gears are marked as 
indicated in Fig. 51 for the proper position of assembly 
of the gears on the shafts. 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are of iron cast in blocks of four. They 
are bolted directly to the top of the crankcase without 
the use of a gasket. The water jacket is cast integral 
with the exception of the sides of the cylinder block below 
the inlet and exhaust ports, which are covered with a cast 
aluminum plate attached with screws. A gasket is used 
between these plates and the cylinder. 

Cylinders are cast with separate exhaust ports. One 
inlet port supplies two cylinders. Two outlet and one 
exhaust valves are used. 

The entire combustion space is machined with the ex- 
ception of a very small recess near the inlet valve seat. 

The tops of the cylinder blocks are machined, making 
an oil tight joint with the camshaft housing without the 
use of a gasket. 

Provision is made for a liberal circulation of water in 
the neighborhood of the valve ports, seats and guides over- 
coming valve trouble. 

Spark plugs, of which there are two per cylinder, are 
located at the side of the combustion chamber in close 
proximity to the inlet valves and are well cooled by the 
circulating water. 

Crankcase 

The crankcase and oil pan are of cast aluminum. The 
case is well ribbed. All bearings are supported from the 
upper part of the case, the bearing bushings being held 
in place by caps which extend almost the full width of 
the case. Each cap supports two bearings. They are all 
of cast aluminum with the exception of the center bearing 
cap, which takes all the thrust of the crankshaft. This is 
a steel forging. 

The oil pan has a web running its entire length along 
the center line of the engine. This greatly assists in pre- 
venting the current of air caused by the revolving crank- 
shafts from drawing up the oil which is constantly drain- 
ing into the pan. There is also a cross web between 
each cylinder block which runs well up the sides of the oil 
pan. These cross webs have an opening at the bottom 
at their center, allowing the oil to drain to the ends of the 
pan on either side of the web running lengthwise. 

A breather is attached to the top of the crankcase near 
the front end between the cylinder blocks. 
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THC LAWRANCE 60 H.P. 



The Lawrance Model L' is a tliree-cy tinder Y-type 
air-cooled eii§:ine rated at 6U Ii.p. at 1,90U r.p.m. The 
accompanying graph shows that the ongine delivers 30 h.p. 
at 800 r.p.m. and 63 h.p. at 2,100 r.p.m. 

Bore, i.-i:i inches; stroke, 5.2,1 inches. Cylinder dis- 
placement, 229 cubic inches. The weight complete with 
propeller hub, 130 pound.s. This weight includes every- 
thing necessary for running, with the exception of the oil 
tank and mounting plates for which an additional weight 
of nine pounds is allowed. 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are of cast aluminum with cooling fins 
machined. Shelby 'steel liners with walls Vis inch thick 
are used in the cylinders. Liners are case-hardened and 
^ound. 



Each cylinder is attached to the crankcasc by means 1 
studs. 



Crowns are flat, 
on rings and one 



Pistons 

Pistons are of cast aluminum alloy. 
Each piston has four concentric cast i 
wiper ring on skirt. 

Crankshaft 

Crankshaft is of chrome-nickel steel. It has a single 
throw and is counterbalanced. The shaft is hollow for 
lubrication. 

Front end of shaft is tapered to receive the propeller 
hub which is drawn tight by means of a difTerential thread 
nut. The shaft is sturdy and of large dimensions 
throughout. 

Connecting Rods 

Connecting rods are of chrome-nickel steel. They are 
round, of constant section and hollowed for ligjilness. 
They are machined all over. Each of the three rods Ims 
a segmental shoe which floats in two grooves in the big 
end bearing. 

Bearings arc of cast bronze with Babbitt lining. 

Wrist pins of nickel-steel float in both the rods and pis- 
tons. Bronze buttons on the ends of wrist pins keep them 
from working out sidewise. 

Valve Gear 

Valve gear consists of three individual camshafts, each 
with two cams. The push rods are adjustable. 

Rocker arms are provided with rollers where they come 
in contact with the valves so that all side thrust on the 
valve guides is eliminated. 

Valves are of Tungsten steel, ZMn In. in diameter. 

Exhaust valves are mercury treated so as to more 
readily conduct the heat from the head of valve to the 
stem. 



Guides and valve seats are also of cast bronze, set into 
heads of the aluminum cylinders. 

Springs are of a new type. They are conical in shape, 
wound of flat steel placed edgewise and tapered so that 
the greater width is in the large coils and lesser width in 
smaller coils. This permits of a shorter spring than 
would be possible with the usual helical coil spring. 

Ignition 

Two kinds of Ignition are supplied. One type is a mag- 
neto designed by the SImms Magneto Company which has 
a .single breaker and one primary winding but two high 
tension windings, giving two absolutely synchronized 

Magneto is run at 1I2 times engine speed. The high 
tension distributor is separate and driven ofl* one of the 
crankshafts. 

The other ignition system is the " Philbrin," designed 
by the Philips-BrintJ" Ignition Company. This system 
has a dual spark with two breakers ; either one is used to 
lire the entire system; allowing perfect synchronization. 




The Lawrance engine 
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A Miller Carburetor 
inches in diameter. 



Carburetor. 

used. It has i 



cover where it runs to a cheek valve which maintains the 
throat 1^ necessary pressure. From this valve the oil drains back 
to the tank immediately below it. On the front cover 
plate, the by-pass valve operates at a pressure of 50 
pounds. It mi^ht seem that the two lower cylinders 
would obtain most of the oil but as a matter of fact it has 
Lubrication is by means of pressure supplied by a gear been proven that the oil is evenly distributed to the 3 
pump. Pressure is maintained at 33 pounds per square cylinders. 

inch. Oil Js consumed at the rate of .07 lbs. per h.p. per 

The oil is fed through the rear of crankshaft to the front hour. 



Lubrication. 
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THE LIBERTY TWELVE 



General Data 

Number and arrangement of cylinders Twelve-Vee 

Included angle iS" 

Bore .1 in. 

StroLe 7 in. 

Stroke-bore ratio 1:1:1 

Area of one piston 1 9.63ii sq, in. 

Total piston area S3k63 sq. in. 

Swept volume of one cylinder ] UTAiS eu. in. 

Displacement of motor 1649.5 cu. in. 

fompresaion ratio (Army) 5.4:1 

Compression ratio (Navy) 5.:l 

Normal brake b.p lOU at 1,750 rp.m. 

Type of valve gear.. .Overhead cam shaft and valve rockers 
Number of carburetors Two Duplex Zenith 

Valves 

Number per cylinder One inlet and one exhaust 

Outside diameter -i->i in. 

Port diameter aW in. 



Width of seat ^i in, 

Angle of seat 30^ 

Valve lift (Inlet) ^An \i 

Valve lift (Kxhaust) It h 

Dinmeter of stem Vu in. 

Length of valve 6% 

Number of springs per valve 2 concentric 

Length of .sprinj; in position S^n ii 

Meiin diameter of coils (large spring) 1^'1« ii 

.Mean diameter of coils (small spring) 1 ii 

Inlet rocker clearance 1)15 in. 

Exhaust rocker clearance (HO in. 

Included angles of valves 27' 



Ov. 



Cylinders 

■all height of cylinders 16^>io 



ngth of projection in crankcase "-44 ii 

Diameter of cylinder over waterjackel 6*ii in. max. 

Diameter of cylinder over waterjacket 5''Hb in. min. 

Thickness of Hange (base) V4 in. 
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Fig. 3. Front elevation of the Liberty Twelve 



Number of studs ] 

Diameter of stud *ii ii 

Thickness of water jarkrt %t ii 

Thickness nf cylinder lic.id %t ii 

Tliicknes.s of combustion eli amber- wall Va in. 

Thickness of cylinder barrel % 

Number of rcinforcinfc ribs 

Thickness of valve ports lU 

Diameter of port at valve 'iMt 

Diameter of port at flanfcc ilk 

Number of spark jilugs -2 per cylinder 



. Flat 



Pistons 

Type of piston (Army) 

Type of piston (Navy) 

Materiiil 

Length of ])istou ,5 in. 

Length to diameter ratio 1:1 

Number of rings per piston .'I 

Position of rings Atove gudgeon pin 

Width of rings li in. 

Widlli of lands N in. 

Distance from bottom to center of gudgeon ]iin 'i in. 



Thickness of bead "ii 

Thickness of wall at bottom ^c 

Diameter of gudgeon pin I '4 

Thickness of gudgeon pin wall Ii 



Connecting Rods 

Type Forked 

Length between centers 11% in. 

Ratio length to ernnk throw 3.19:1 

Small end bearing bronie bushing 

Outside diameter of bashing 1% in. 

Outside diameter I'Ha in. 

Type of section "I " 

Depth I'^s in. 

Width '^« in. 

Thickness of weh 

Thickness of flange 'fe in. 

Large end bearing Bronse, babbitt lined 

I nside diameter 2^ in. 

Outside diameter 2'Ha in. 

Length s!* in. 

Thickness of babbitt ht m. 
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Fig. 4. Antl-pn.i>eller end of the Liberty Tweli 



Crankshaft 

Number of bearings (main) 

Cylinder eenterH oVi ii 

Crank pins: 

Outside dlnmeter 'i^ ir 

Inside diameter iVi ii 

I,en)rtb diameter tVi ii 

Main bearings: 

Outside diameter 2% ii 

Inside diameter 1^ ii 

Length s! in. 

I.engtb (propeller end) i\i 

Crank webs: 

Width ii-li 

Thickne.ss 1 

Radius »f fillets 1h 

Weight of shaft io;) lbs. 

Camshaft 

Diameter of shaft 

Inside diameter ' 

Number of bearing'^ 

Length of bearing (r> intermediate) 

Length of bearing (grar end) 

Length of bearing (front erd) 

Width of cam fare ... 



Fi)t. Ii. Rear cieiatiim nf the l.il>ert.v Twelve 

Number of earns per eylinder I inlet and 1 exhaust 

Diameter of gear flange 2% in. 

Thiekncss of gear flange 'Ha in. 

Diameter of bolt eirele 2 in. 

Number of bolts 7 

Diameter of bolts U in. 

P. n. of gear 6 in. 

Number of tcetli 48 

Width of faee : ^ in. 

Camshaft housing Barrel type 

Material Aluminum 

P. D. of jtinion a in. 

Number of teelh 16 

Wiihh of ffiee '.2 in. 

Diameter of inclined drive ^liaft % in. 

Crankcase (upper) 

Materiiil Aluminum 

Thiekm-ss of wall "Ho in. 

Tliielines,s of eylinder pads Mi in. 

Tliiekness of Kiipporting flange 'Siii in. 

Center distuHee of motor support bolts I6^i in. 

Crankcase (lower) 

Material Aim 

Thieltness of wall 
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Lubrication 

Type Forced feed 

Type of pumps Rotary gear 

No. of pumps I double pressure and 1 scarenging 

Ratio of pump speed to crankshaft speed 1.5:1 

ignition 

Type Battery and generator 

Firing order L: 1-9-5-1 1-3-7; R: 8-1.-12-6-10-2 

Number of plugs per cylinder 2 

Type of plug A. C, 

Ratio of generator speed to crankshaft speed 1.5:1 

Cooling System 

Type Water coaled 

Pump 1 centrifugal 



Diameter of inlet pipe 8 in. 

Diameter of outlet pipe 1% in. 

Number of outlets 2 

Diameter of rotor ; 3W in. 

Ratio of pump speed to crankshaft speed 1 .5 :1 

Water temperature inlet 155° F. 

Water temperature outlet 175° F, 

Ignition System 

The ignition system used on the Liberty Twelve is 
known as the generator-battery type. The system com- 
prises two independent breaker and distributor mechan- 
isms, identical in every respect and each one firing all 
twelve cylinders. For starting and for idling speeds up 
to 650 r.p.m. current is drawn from a specially constructed 
four cell storage battery. The battery is very light and 




Y\f. 7. longitudinal section of the Liberty Twelve 
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Ties very little liquid or electrolyte. Nevertheless, it 

s sufficient capacity to ignite the engine at full speed 

: three hours. It ia so constructed that, even though 

be turned upside down, it will still continue to function 

Dperly. 

In addition to the battery, a generator is provided, so 

Bred that it runs at one and one-half times crankshaft 

Electrical energy for starting and idling speeds is sup- 
ed by the battery. As the engine speed is increased, 
; generator " builds up " and its output grows greater 
til, at about fi.'iO r.p.m. the generator voltage equals 
it of the battery. The maximum generator outputs en- 
^d the requirements for ignition so that, at speeds above 
;i r.p.m., the direction of flow current is reversed and 
: excess output of the generator goes to recharge the 
:tery. The generator is controlled by a " voltage reg- 
tor " which prevents the output exceeding a predc- 
mined iigure. In view of this fact, the generator will 
tply current for ignition indefinitely, without the bat- 
y, a/o long as the engine is not allowed to drop below 
) r.p.m. A duplex switch permits of either one or both 



distributors being turned " on," and the switch is so con- 
structed that either set of ignition alone can be used with- 
out connecting the generator. 

Carburet ion 

Two Zenith duplex carburetors are used on the Liberty 
Twelve. This is equivalent to four single carbureters, 
each one supplying three cylinders of the engine. Each 
duplex carbureter consists of a single float chamber and 
a single air inlet joined to two separate and distinct spray 
nozzles, venturi and idling devices. As the V-type en- 
gine is, in a sense, two separate engines joined together 
for greater utility, so the Zenith is built in double form for 
the purpose of sup|>lying each one of these two engines 
with its exact requirements. Each of the two barrels of 
' each carbureter is fitted with a throttle valve of the but- 
terfly type. The shafts of the throttles are parallel with 
the center line of the engine, and are interconnected by 
means of gi^ar sectors pinned to the throttle shafts and 
meshing together. The two pairs of throttles are op- 
erated simultaneously by a shaft, provided with an adjust- 



1«4 
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mcnt at each end by means of wliioli tlie pairs may be sv"- 
clironiied. Each dujilex cnrliuret.r is fitted with an " al- 
titude ndjustment " whicli alTeets lioth barrels equally. 

Gasoline from the lank eiiters the float chamber through 
the gasoline inlet I> and the needle valve seat S, lifting 
the float F. As soon as the gasnltne readies a prede- 
termined height in the float chamber, the mclal float F, 
acting through the levers B and the collar G2, closes the 
needle valve Gl on its seat S. 

From the float chamber to the engine, gasoline flows 
through three ditt'erent channels in various quantities and 
proportions, according to the size of iiozEle, speed of 
motor and to the degree of throttle opening. At low 
speed when the butterfly throttle valve T is nearly closed, 
there is little or no suction in the throat X, but as there 
is considerable suction at the edge of the Throttle T, gaso- 
line is drawn through the idling device instead of through 
the jets G and H. This device (sec Fig. .SI) consists of 
the idling tube M within the secondary well P inserted in 
the main well J, at the Irattom of which compensator I is 
located, and which is open to the atmosphere through 
holes A. 

Gasoline from the compensator I flows through the 
calibrated hole in the bottom of the secondary well P 
(which is open to the air through holes Y) hence through 
the passage R to an opening opposite the throttle valve. 

Witli the throttle fully open most of the gasoline flows 




Fig. 16. Transverse section of the Liberty Twelve 
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tlie surface of the pin. Oil grooves and passages in the 
connecting rod busliings insure proper lubrication for 
both tlie forked and plain connecting Todx. 

The excess oil thrown off the rapidly moving connecting 
rod ends forms a mist which lubricates the piston pin.s and 
the cylinder walls. 

Part of the oil conducted to the main crankshaft bear- 
ing at the pro]icller end of tlie engine goes through a pas- 
sage around this bearing and up through pi)M-s to the 
propeller end of the camshaft housings. From the end 
of the camshaft housings it is led around the end camshaft 
bearing to a passage drilled diametrically through the 
bearing midway of its length. Once every revolution of 
the camshaft a hole drilled through the camshaft into 
its hollow center rcgislers with the oil passage through the 



Fig. JT. Vnltafie reftulatiir 

through the channel E and main jet G ; some flows through 
compensator I. which is located at the bottom of the well 
J, open to the atmosphere through holes A (see Fig. 31), 
then through channel K to the cap jet H which surrounds 
the main jet. Main jet and cap jet work together and 
furnish the proper mixture at ail motor speeds. 



Oiling Systei 
Oil supply is carried in a rese 



suitable means for cooling it. 
voir to the connection on the 
body marked "Oil In." I< 
through a large area fine mes 
of the gear type takes the 



eservoir provided with a 
Jil is led from this reser- 
ight side of the oil pump 
is filtered at this point 
fcrecn. A delivery pump 
il up after it has passed 



through the screen and delivers it under considerable pres- 
sure to a distributor pipe running the entire length of the 
rrankcase. Opening out of tiie passage between the puni|i 
and the distributor pipe is a pressure regulating valve 
designed to maintain a jiressuru not to esceed fifty pounds 
\ter square inch on the oiling system. 

Pipes are fitted in the ease leading from the distributor 
pipe to the main crankshaft bushings. 

The crankshaft Is hollow and in the center of each main 
bearing a radial hole is drilled through the shaft into the 
hollow center. This hole in the shaft registers with the 
curresponding hole In the hearing bushing once every 
revolution of the shaft, at which time a small quantity of 
oil is forced through into the hollow crankshaft. A pas- 
sage leads from each hollow main hearing to the adjacent 
crank pin. which is also hollow. A radial hole is also 
drilled through each crank pin and carries the oil out on 





Fip. U. Circuit diagrani of ipiitron on the Liberty Twrh 



Tims once every revolution a small quantity of oil is 
forced into the hollow camshaft. 

The oil is led through the camshaft and out through 
holes drilled in it to eaeh camshaft bearing. The excess 
works out of the ends of these bearings and collects in 
small reservoirs to a depth of about Vt in. The cams, in 
revolving, dip into this oil and splash it over the cam 
rollers and into pockets in the rocker lever shafts. From 
these pockets it is led through the hollow rocker shafts 
to the rocker shaft bearings. 

The excess oil eventually finds its way to the gear end 
of the camshaft housing, over the gears and down the 
drive shaft housing into a chamber just above the oil 
pump. 

The eiicess oil thrown off in the crankcase by the con- 
necting rods collects in this same chamber when the engine 
is inclined so that the propeller end is high. If the pro- 
peller end of the engine is low, this oil collects in a small 
sump or chamber at the propeller end of the crankcase. 

Immediately above the oil drlivrry pump is located un 
oil return pump consisting of three gears, and driven by 
the same shaft as the delivery pump. The function of 
this oil return pump is to draw the excess oil out of the 
crankcase and return it to the oil reservoir. One-half 
of this pump draws oil from the sump at the propeller 
end of the crankcase and the other half draws oil from 
the sump at the distributor end of the crankcase. Both 
halves of the pump deliver oil to the connection on the left 
side of the oil pump body marked " Oil Out," from which 
point it returns to the oil reservoir. 

Cooling System 

Cooling water is circulated through the Liberty engine 
by means of a centrifugal pump running at one and one- 
half times engine speed Tlie capncity of this |)ump is 
100 gallons per minute at 1,700 r.p.m. Tlie cooling sy.s- 
tem from the ]ium]> inlet to and including the water outlet 
header will hold 5'i gallons of water. 



The water pump is provided with a single inlet, the out- 
side diameter of which is 2 in., and two outlets, each one 
delivering water to a header supplying the right and left 
hand cylinders respectively. Water is forced into each 
cylinder jacket tangent to its outside surface. This con- 
struction gives the water a whirling motion inside the 
jacket and insures uniform cooling. 

The water outlet pipe for each cylinder extends inside 
the jacket to a point very close to the exhaust valve cham- 
ber, which guarantees the proper cooling of the exhaust 
valve. The cooling water then goes through a passage 
cored in the intake headers. This serves to warm and 
further vaporize the incoming gas as well as assist in cool- 
ing the water. These passages in the intake headers arc 
connected by two water outlet headers, the final outlet 
of which has an outside diameter of two inches. 

Carburetor Air Intalce 

Tests conducted at Detroit and at MeCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, determined upon the best way of modifying tbe 
present carbureter air intakes to decrease the fire hacard. 

The design which proved the most satisfactory is shown 
in an accompanying drawing and consists of a T-sbaped 
casting with the air intake extended upwards, in the form 
of a pipe stack, through the top of the engine bonnet. 
Drain tubes are provided at either end to carry the gaso- 
line waste outside of the fuselage. 

Dynamometer and flight tests made at McCook Field 
have demonstrated the performance of the new arrange- 
ment to be fully as efficient as that of the old, while the 
fire hazard has been greatly reduced by draining sway 
gasoline drippings from the hot engine " V," and carrying 
the carbureter back-fire flame out of the hood. This thor- 
ough gasoline drain and consequent absence of combus- 
tible vapor also protects tbe pilot from the fire liaiard of 
incendiary bullets passing through the bonnet. 

With this construction it is not difficult to make jet in- 
spection or changes. By sliding up the pipe atadi, 
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[finn ofi' llie attaching bails and disconnecting drain 
. tlie mnnifold can be mnvfd forw.ird or backward 
sired, to reach tbe jets of either earburcter. 
e changes necessary in making this installation con- 
of replacements to jtrovidc clearance fur the new 
; stack and its jmrts. These changes consist of new 

or cnrved intake header water curved carbureter 
le control connection. New imd larger drain tubes 
iso included. 

lolc mu.st be cut in the motor bonnet to provide for 
dt of the air intake pipe stack which is cut at an 

above the lop of the iKinnet so that pressure uiaj' 
iidueed in tile air intake by the iirojieller slip stream. 



Carburetor Altitude Adjustment 

r* altitude adjustment on Zenith tyjie U. S. "52" 
reter furnished on Liberty " 12 " cylinder engines is 
ited range because the float chamber vent, wliicli snii- 
air to IkiIIi the float chamber and compensator, is too 
for the best results. It is the purpose of this adjust- 
to cut down the How of gasoline through the jets at 
iltitude whore tlie air is thinner and lighter. Weigh- 
ss per unit volume here than at se.i level, the air eon- 
less oxygen to support combustion iind must, there- 



fore, need less gasoline for the most economical mixture. 
The altitude valve links up the float chamber with the 
engine suction at the carbureter throat for the purpose 
of holding back the flow or ap|)lying a gasoline brake. 
However, instead of maintaining a partial vacuum on 
the gasoline in the float chamlier to ret.ird its flow 
through the jets at high altitude, the screened air vents 
nullify this effect through their excess capacity. 

To correct this condition without interfering with air 
su]>ply to the eomi>ensator, modlHeations have been made 
in the original design by removing the screened air vents, 
plugging the holes in the casting, and drilling a new 
com|iensator air intake vent. Venting of the float chamlier 
is thus ac<'oinpIished through the air |)iisNage around the 
secondary well of the idling system, but is partially 
restricted by a collar added to the secondary well as 
shown in sketch, Figure :t. The diameter of this collar 
determines the amount of air restriction and, hence, the 
degree of vacuum permitted in the float chamlier. This, 
in turn, directly affects the flow at the jets and, hence, 
the gasoline economy. 

Flight tests made at McCook Field show that the u.se 
of this altitude adjustment will enable the operator to 
effect a gasoline economy of apjtroximately Sii'/o under 
that obtained formerly at the same engine R.I'.M. and 
at an altitude of 18,0011 feet. 




(Iiiinshuft and camshaft Itousing of tlje IJIx-rt 
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■III iiiitiiig the fiilliii); 



riiiitrol back further than nc* 
off in cnsim- K.P.M. 

Chan^o can he made by tlUmnuiitiiif: tlic carbiirctiT 
fnmi tlic tnjiitif, and reniuviii([ the throttle housii)^. the 
choke, tlie UlUng well system, the ttont meehaniMi] ;itid 
the altitude vslve. Drill' two No. 17 hohs into ni.-iin well 
and securely plug air vent hole with sixfial plufc shuwo oii 
drawing. Figure 1, and which must l>e i>osjtively locked 
in (ilacr by the attncliment of the throttle liDii'.iiif;. 
Build u)> shoulder of solder (for temporary use) on 
.secondary well shown in sketch. l-'i|;urc .'1, and niiichiiie 
to liim ens inns of which diameter is most im|iiirtant. 
Insert new altitude vnlve. Ueassemhle the earlinr.ter in 
the nsiial way, .ind stamp letter " A " on carbureter Ixxly. 
All carhureters now cominft throiifth have letter " A ' 
east in |>lace. which refers to venting of well only. To 
check up on altitude valve, pull out and note whether 
drilled or slotted. 



"Olive" Oil-Hose Lin. 



Fig. 36. Section dlHgrani of the Zenith earlmretor 



The •' olive ■■ in the oil hose line is designed to rci-nforce 
the .strength of the ruliln'r tubing, and to act us a s]i.'iei'r 
with its tajH'red ends slip)>ing into the eountersunk open- 
ings of the oil |)ipe and the three-way v.ilve connection 
when these two are pushed snugly into the rubber hose. 
In this way. the rubber hose is protected from full contact 
In addition it has been found advantageous to employ with the oil pressure and jiieces of riibl>er which may Ik' 

jirogressive slot openings in the altitude valve, instead of hiosened tlirougii deterioration are not liable to enter the 

the parallel drill hohs formerly em|iloyed. The slots oiling system. 

coming into action jirogressively permit a more gradual An improved olivo in now in producti(m which is shorter 



leaning of the mixture, and the use of a greater range 
somewhat in exe<!s.s of that actually required. The pilot 
can ascertain that the valve is operating by pulling the 



is 0« i 



laller than the 



length 

n outside diameti 



line formerly used. The new olive 
tend of I in., and is ..101 plus or 






riir- ill. Thn-e views of tlie Zenith carliuri-tor eqili|itoi'nt on the l.ilHTty 
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Vertical Shaft Packing: Nut Lock 

s packing nut used on the camshaft driving shaft 
ig where the upper and lower housings join is now 
?r secured by a simple stamped steel lock employed 
istrated. 

is lock can be used over either of the two outside 
on each of the two housings and is held in place by 
5ual castellated nut. The one-sixteenth inch thick- 
)f the lock will make it difficult to insert the cotter 
IS formerly but a smaller wire will answer the 
»se, and prevent nut from loosening. 

Water Pump Impeller Puller 

improved method of removing the water pump 
ler without damage from its firm seat on the tapered 
is clearlv illustrated. 
? new impeller puller now going into production per- 

this operation with ease, and is of the usual cup 
crew type. The cup is threaded to engage the end 
? impeller hub while the action of the screw draws 
iipeller off the shaft. The screw is always retained 
• cup by punching the edge of the first screw thread 
?vent disassembly. 

Carburetor Gasoline Strainer 

ere has been some difficulty experienced through 
working into the carbureter jets, and disturbing the 
ired flow necessarv for the best results. This has 
made possible because there has been no strainer in 
isoline svstem between the tank and the carbureter; 
casoline coming into contact with rubber hose will 
lis in time, causing particles of rubber to be carried 

into the carbureter. 

avoid this difficulty, a gasoline strainer has been 
led to filter the gasoline entering the float chamber 

make an easy mechanical breakdown for removing 
?arbureter. This strainer incorporates a bucket 
1. The gasoline entering from the top filters 
B:h the screen while the dirt is caught in the bottom 
? bucket, which can easily be removed and emptied 
ervals. 

a further protection against rubber particles a brass 
liner or " olive " is inserted in the rubber hose, 
strengthens the hose and acts as a spacer between 
ipply pipe and the strainer intake; the tapered ends 
? ** olive " fitting into the beveled ends of the pipe 
itrainer preventing the gasoline from coming into 

contact with the rubber. 

install the strainer assemblv, it is onlv necessarv 
move the gasoline connection from the carbureter 
and screw the strainer in its place. The gas line 
ics to the gasoline connection at the top of the 
er by means of the rubber hose containing the brass 
liner. Suitable clamps are furnished. 

Part of Zenith in the Liberty Aircraft Engine 

Program 

L' first important decision of those engineers who 
called upon to design an aeroplane engine which 

1 uphold America's Air Program was to incorpo- 



rate only those things in their engine that were of proven 
and established quantity. It was therefore only natural 
that in considering the important matter of carburetion 
that the Zenith engineering force was called upon to 
design the Liberty Engine Carburetor. 

The Zenith organization, always progressive, were 
pioneers in aeronautical carburetion. Their early experi- 
ence was with Anzani, whose aero engines created a 
sensation in the early days and made possible some of 
the most important advances in the science of flying 
heavier-than-air machines. 

Immediatelv after the successful 5()-hour test of 
Liberty 12 Engine No. 1 at Detroit, an experimental 
expedition composed of E. J. Hall, one of the Liberty 
Engine designers; Lynn Reynolds, of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; E. L. Graham, L A. 
& A. E.; V. L Shobe, of the Zenith Carburetor Company; 
S. Smith, of the Hall-Scott Motor Company, and Ferdi- 
nand Jehle, of the Aluminum Castings Company was sent 
to Pike's Peak, Colorado, to make tests of the Liberty 
Engine at various altitudes. These were very carefully 
conducted and were run at altitudes above sea level of 
from 6,000 feet at Colorado Springs, to 14,109 feet at 
the summit of the peak. They demonstrated effectively 
the suitability of the engine for its destined purpose, 
and, incidentally, justified the selection of the Zenith 
carburetor. A very noteworthy fact is that the car- 
buretor adjustment, which was determined as giving 
maximum power and efficie;icy on the electric dyna- 
mometer test at the Packard factory in Detroit, approxi- 
mately 200 feet above sea level, gave the best results on 
the summit of Pike's Peak, 14,109 feet above sea level. 
This is only possible with a carburetor of plain tube 
construction and having the natural automatic compensat- 
ing feature made possible by the Zenith system. 

After exhaustive tests had resulted in the final details 
of adjustment and installation production was started 
at the Zenith factory. The Zenith manufacturing depart- 
ment, already experienced in high-class accurate work- 
manship and productive ability, carried on the good work 
started by the engineering department, and with such 
success that by November 1st, 1918, when Liberty Engine 
production had reached its peak, there had been delivered 
to the engine manufacturers a quantity of these instru- 
ments which was in excess of requirements to the extent 
of a month and a half of engine production according to 
the schedules then in effect. 

Two of these carburetors are used on each Liberty 12 
Aircraft Engine, they being of Duplex type, i. e., each 
having two carbureting chambers, or barrels, supplied 
from common air and fuel sources. Each barrel has a 
venturi tube for measuring its proper amount of air; one 
main or variable flow jet, and one compensating or con- 
stant flow jet. These are of non-adjustable type, being 
fixed once and for all, two carbureting chambers, or 
barrels, supplied from common air and fuel sources. 
Each barrel has a venturi tube for measuring its proper 
amount of air; one main or variable flow jet, and one 
compensating or constant flow jet. These are of non- 
adjustable type, being fixed once and for all, and so 
close are thev calibrated that each and everv Libertv 
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Engine has its carburetors fitted with tlie same sized jets. 
With the exception of the altitude adjustment, which is 
incorporated in tlie dt'sign of Zenith aeronautical instru- 
ments to take advantage of the lesser air density met 
with at high altitudes and thus perform the important 
function of saving fuel and increasing the radius of action 
of the aeroplane, these carburetors hove identically the 
same principle of operation, and same disposition of jets 
and venturi, as is used in Zenith commercial instruments. 

The altitude adjustment mentioned above consists 
merely of a valve, connected so as to be manually o)>erated 
by the pilot, which, when opened, puts the interior of the 
carburetor barrels helow the throttle, where a partial 
vacuum exists, in communication with the fuel chamber. 
The suction from tlie barrels reduces the pressure in the 
fuel chamber and thus causes a decrease in the amount 
of fuel passing through the jets. At approximately 
18,000 feet altitude this adjustment makes possible a 
saving of about 30% in fuel consumption, or, in other 
words, increases the radius of action of the aeroplane 
by 30%. 

Immediately preceding the signing of the Armistice the 
Zenith company had developed a carburetor which was 
adopted as standard equipment for the Eight-Cylinder 
Liberty Aircraft Engine, and which was slightly later to 
replace the orginal model on the Twelve-Cylinder engine, 
that was as much ahead of the original Liberty Engine 



carburetor as it was ahead of other aSronaatical car- 
buretors at the time of its adoption. Aeroplane develop- 
ment resulting in greater climbing angles and higher ceil- 
ings made necessary equal developments in carburetion to 
meet these newly imposed requirements. The two points 
of carburetion mostly affected were, first, the ability to 
function properly when tilted to extreme angles; and 
second, to have an extended range of altitude adjust- 
ment. Still utilizing the same proven principles of opera- 
tion, but by changing manufacturing details and relative 
positions of jets, and by a new float mechanism design, 
these requirements were not only met, but were exceeded. 
With a carburetor of this type a Liberty Engine was 
successfully operated at maximum power higher than 
that obtained with the original instrument at fore and aft 
angles of tilting of 50". A tilting of 45° sidewise is 
also possible with the engine on a stationary stand. (In 
flight this sidewise tilting, as met with in banking, does 
not alfect the normal functioning of the instrument, due 
to the " bicycle balance," or the neutralicing of the force 
of gravity by the centrifugal force.) It is well worthy 
of mention that, with this new type of instrument, the 
power of the Liberty Engine was increased, and the 
fuel consumption was considerably decreased. In addi- 
tion, and of importance, the heat loss through the jackets 
was appreciably reduced. 




Fig. 38. The first Liberty tested on I'ike's Pf«k. In the proup are K. J. HhII, of the Hiill-Scott Co.; Unn Reynolds, V. i 
In»i))eoturj V. 1. Shobe, of the Zenith Carburetor Co.; Perdinuud Jehlc, of the Aluminum dutings Co., and £. L. Graham, L'. t 
Inspector. 



THE PACKARD EIGHT 



Cylinders 

{ht cylinders. <% in. bore by 5(4 in. stroke — set at 
eluded angle of 60-deg. 

Crankshaft 

e crankshaft is of the .^-bearing type, all bearings 
carefully proportioned to give uniform life. 

Connecting Rods 

e connecting rods are of the straddle type, properly 
Ttioned and equipped with proper bearings to give 
no, long and uninterrupted service- 
Pistons 
E pistons are of the aluminum die-cast type, equipped The v< 

floating piston pin, and a new arrangement of rings seats — t 
event fouling of plugs when coasting down from % in. 1 
■Ititude. tn.e.p. ev 



Propeller Hub 

The propeller hub is of the quick detachable type, care- 
fully designed to prevent freezing on the shaft or be- 
coming loose. 

Crankcase 

The crnnkcase is of the box-section type, split on the 
center line of the crankshaft with the main bearings 
carried between. Long through-bolts unite the two halves. 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are of the individual steel type, which 
gives besides lightness and reliability excellent water cir- 
culation and valve cooling. 



Valves 

lives are 2 in. diameter in the clear with SO-deg. 
he intake valve lift being ''Ae in. and the exhaust 
!'his generous valving results in a very high 
sn at speeds of 1,800 or 1,900 r.p.m. 
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Camshaft and Rocker Arm 

The camshaft and rocker arm assembly is of the en- 
closed type, developed by Packard before this country 
entered the war, and used on the Liberty engine witli 
great success. 

Lubrication 

Lubrication is of the full pressure feed type. The oil 
pum)), screen, and blow-off valve are located low down, 
which makes them easily accessible through suitable 
doors provided in the airplane body. 

Cooling System 

The engine is designed especially for the use of a nose 
radiator, but is equally adaptable to any other type of 
radiator arrangement. The water pump, situated under- 
neath the crankcase, is equipped with an automatic spring 
take-up for the stuffing box and is readily accessible from 
underneath the engine. 

Ignition 

The ignition is an improved Delco type in which the 
heads remain stationary and the spark advance is ob- 
tained by advancing the drive shaft. Complete double 
ignition to two sets of spark plugs is provided and the 
engine will function properly on either set. The ignition 
distributor heads are easily accessible from each side of 
the airplane body. The generator is located in the saddle 
of the engine and is quickly detachable for inspection. 

Carburetion 

The carburetor is of the double Venturi type, with 
improved altitude adjustment. It is located on the bot- 
tom of the crankcase, which in addition to making it very 
accessible, provides for proper gravity feed and keeps 
the intake passages properly warmed without recurring 
to the hot water jacketing system. 



Weight 

The engine, complete with propeller hub, carburetor, 
ignition distributor heads, ignition switch, generator, 
starting motor and starting switch, weighs 532 lbs. A 
proper battery to provide current for cranking and start- 
ing ignition weighs 40 lb. The water contained in the 
cylinder jackets, pump and pipes weighs 25 lb. A nose' 
radiator to cool this engine holds 27 lb. of water, making 
the total weight of cooling water 52 lb. A nose type 
tubular radiator weighs 73 lb. 

General Dimensions 

Center to center of bed timber bolts, 14% in.; extreme 
width over-all, 27% in.; highest point above bed timber. 
20% in.; necessary distance between radiator and front 
bulk head for proper mounting is 34 in. to 36 in. 

MODEL I-A-III6 ENGINE 

The specifications for this engine follow those for 
model l-A-744 exactly, with the exception that it is 
provided with twelve cylinders, instead of eight, and is 
12 in. longer. 

The weight of this engine, complete with propeller hub, 
carburetor, ignition distributor heads, ignition switch, 
generator, starting motor and starting switch, is 710 lb. 

MODEL I-A-2025 ENGINE 

The design of this engine is exactly similar to model 
l-A-1116, with the exception that the dimensions are 
changed as required for 5% in. bore by 6% in. stroke. 

The weight of this engine, complete with propeller hub, 
carburetor, ignition distributor heads, ignition switch, 
generator, starting motor and starting switch, is 1,000 lbs. 

In spite of the fact that this is one of the largest air- 
craft engines designed to date, its compact arrangement 
makes a very neat streamline installation possible. 






THE STURTEVANT 



■cle. 



General Specifications 

is of the eight-cylinder " V " type, four- 
ater-cooled. It is made in two models, as 



•del '>A-I(^, ilO li.p., has a bore of iM in. and a 
f of 5V2 in., equivalent to 1 U mm. x 140 mm. Tlie 
il nperatinf^ crankshaft speed is i.iSO r.p.m. The 
■Her shaft, driven through reduction gears with a 
of 5:^, operates at l.S.'iO r.p.m. 

■del iiA. 1-K) h.p., has a cylinder bore of * in. and a 
■ of 5',6 in., equivalent to 102 mm. x UO mm. Tlie 
il crinkshnft speed in 2.IH)0 r.p.m.; that of the 
Her [.2(K) r.p.m. 

: larger engine is designed for maximum power at 
altitudes and is equipped with devices tor this pur- 
It is essentially an engine for the high-speed ex- 

trpe of at;roplane. 

: smaller engine is articularly fitted for use in the 

ng type of ai:roplane and is designed with view to 

luni reliability and durability. 

; engines are similar in ail major features of design 

onstruction. Illustrations and descriptions of parts 

follow apply to both models. 



Table of Specifications 

Model 5 A 



.4 in. (lOS mm.) 
5..1 in. (I'M) mm.) 



Displacement .553 cu. in. 

Number of cylinders H 

Arrangement of cylinders .90°-" V " 

Cooling, 

Water circulation by centrifugal |)um)> 

Cycle 4-stroke 

Ignition, 

Two 8-cylindcr high-tension magnetos 
Carburetor, 

Zenith. Water jacketed manifolds 
Oiling system. 

Dry sum|), complete forced feed 

Normal engine s|>eed i,WIO r.p.m. 

Propeller sjieed 1 ,200 r.p.m. 

Rated horsei>ower IK) 

Maximum horsepower 170 

Weight with all accessories but without oil or water 

500 lbs. (257 kilos) 

Weight of water in engine US lbs. (15 kilos) 

Weiglit per b.h.p. dry 2.95 lbs. (1.34 kilos) 

fuel consumption 5.1 lbs. ]>er h.p. per hr. 

Oil consumption 6 lbs. per lir. 

MooEL 5 A-t¥i 

Bore 4.5 in. (114 mm.) 

Stroke 5,5 in. (140 mm.) 

Displacement 700 cu. in. 

Number of cylinders 8 

Arrangement of cylinders 90'-" V " 




ihowing water jacketed inlet manifold 
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Fife. 3. Sturtcvant with CbrUtcnhcn ulr stHrle r 

Cooling, Water circiilatjon by ctntrifugdl jiump 

Cycle 4-stroke 

Ignition, Two S-cylindrr high-tension miignetos 

Magnetos Twii K-cylinder high-tension 

CnrlmretorK, Zenith. Water jiickrti'd manifolds 
Oiling system. Dry sump, complete forced feed 

Normal engine speed i,250 r.p.m. 

Propeller speed 1 ,3.10 r.p.m. 

Bated horsejtower 210 

Maximum horsepower 240 

Weight with all accessories but without oil or water 

i80 lbs. (218 kilos) 

Weight of water in engine 28 lbs. (12.7 kilos) 

Weight i»er b.h.p. dry 2 lbs. (.91 kilos) 

Fuel consumption HH lbs. ])er li.p. per br. 

Oil consumption 8 lbs. per lir. 

Cylinders 

Cylinders are cast in pairs from an nluminum alloy and 
are provided with steel sleeves. A perfect contact is 
secured between cylinder and sleeve ; nevertheless a sleeve 
can be re]>laced without injury to the cylinder proper, A 
molded copper asbestos gasket is placed between the 




cylinder ,ind the head, permitting the cooling water la 
circulate freely and at the same time insuring a tight joint. 

Cylinder Heads 

Cylinder heads arc cast in pairs from an aluminunt 
alloy and contain ample water passages for circula'ian 
of cooling water over the entire head. The cylinder 
beads and cylinders arc clamped to the base by means of 
six long bolls. 

Valves 

Valves located in the cylinder heads are mecbanieally 
operated. The valves are constructed of Imrdened tung- 
sten steel, the heads and stems being made of one piece. 
The vnlve rocker arms located on the top of the cylinder 
are provided with adjusting screws. A check nut 
enables the adjusting screw to be securely locked in posi- 
tion, once Ihe correct clearance has been di^crmined. 
The rocker arm bearings are adequately lubricated by an 
oil wick and reservoir. Cam rollers are interposed be- 
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Fig. i. Tlu' Sturtcvant Model iA-i'^, JIO H.F. enfrine, !.liowln|t iiiapneto accessibility 
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tween the cams and the push rods in order to reduce side 
thrust on the push rods. 

Valve Springs 

Valve springs are made of the finest alloy steel, and 
subjected to an elaborate heat treatment. 

Pistons 

Pistons made of special aluminum alloy are deeply 
ribbed in the head for cooling and strength, and pro- 
vided with two piston rings. These pistons are of ex- 
ceedingly light weight in order to minimize vibration and 
prevent wear on the bearings. The piston pin is of 
hardened chrome nickel steel, bored hollow. It is 
allowed to turn, both in piston and connecting rod. 

Connecting Rods 

Connecting rods are of " H " section machined all 
over from forgings of a special air-hardening chrome 
nickel steel. Big ends are lined with white metal and 
the small ends are bushed with phosphor bronze. Con- 
necting rods are all alike and take their bearings side by 
side on the crankpin, the cylinder being offset to permit 
of this arrangement. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is machined from chrome nickel steel 
heat treated. The shaft is 2^4 in. (57 mm.) in diameter, 
bored hollow throughout. It is carried in three large 
bronze-backed, white metal bearings. 

Base 

The base is cast from an aluminum alloy. The sides 
extend considerably below the center line of the crank- 
shaft, providing an extremely deep section. At all 
highly stressed points, deep ribs are provided to dis- 
tribute the load evenly and eliminate bending. 

Sump 

The lower half of the base is of cast aluminum alloy. 
It collects the lubricating oil and acts as a small reservoir 
for same. An oil filtering screen of large area covers the 
entire surface of the sump. A small pad is provided at 
one end on which is mounted the double-gear oil pump. 

Propeller Shaft 

The propeller shaft is carried on two large annular 
ball bearings and driven from the crankshaft by hardened 
chrome nickel steel spur -gears. Tliese gears are con- 
tained within an oil-tight casing integral with the base 
on the opposite end from the timing gears. A ball thrust 
hearing is provided on the propeller shaft to take the 
thrust of a propeller or tractor, as the case may be. 

Camshaft 

The camshaft is contained within the upper half of the 

base between the two groups of cylinders and supported 

in six aluminum bearings. It is bored hollow throughout. 

Cams are formed integral with tlie shaft and ground to 

the proper shape and finish. The gears operating the 

camshaft, magneto, oil and water pumps are contained 

within an oil-tight casing and operate in a bath of oil. 



Lubrication 

Lubrication is of the complete forced circulating sys- 
tem, the oil being supplied to every bearing under high 
pressure by a rotary pump of large capacity. This is 
operated by gears from the crankshaft. The oil passages 
from the pump to the main bearings are cast integral with 
the base, the hollow crankshaft forming a passage to the 
connecting-rod bearings and the hollow camshaft dis- 
tributing oil to the camshaft bearings. The entire sur- 
face of the lower half of the base is covered with a fine 
mesh screen through which the oil passes before it is 
recirculated. A scavenging pump draws oil from the 
sump as rapidly as it accumulates and delivers it to an 
outside reservoir wliich may be of any desired capacity. 

Carburetor 

A Zenith duplex type carburetor is used. It is of a 
double-barrel design with one float chamber and two jets, 
each supplying one group of four cylinders. It is located 
on the rear end of the engine beneath the level of the 
base, permitting of gravity fuel feed, and connected to 
the cylinders by means of special, water-jacketed 
aluminum manifolds, the water jackets being cast integral. 

An overhead type of carburetor installation can be 
supplied. In this case two single-barrel carburetors are 
used, one for each bank of cylinders. They are located 
in an accessible position between the cylinder blocks, are 
attached directly to water-jacketed intake manifolds, and 
have inter-connected throttles. 

Carburetor Altitude Compensator 

The Sturtevant Automatic Altitude Compensating de- 
vice for the carburetor is another important feature. The 
function of the com{)ensator is to regulate the amount of 
fuel entering the cylinders in accordance with the density 
of the atmosphere. 

Ignition 

Ignition is accomplished by two eight-cylinder water- 
proof magnetos placed face to face between the two groups 
of cylinders. Each cylinder is provided with double 
ignition by means of two spark plugs located in water- 
cooled bosses on the sides of the cvlinder-heads. 

Cooling 

The water circulation is accomplished by a centrifugal 
pump which delivers a large quantity of water through 
the cylinder jackets and maintains a uniform temperature 
around all parts of the cylinders. The water pump has 
been so designed as to permit easy adjustment of the 
packing gland. 

Thermostat 

The Sturtevant Thermostat is arranged to control 
the temperature of the cooling water. It is mounted as 
an integral part of the engine. 

Tachometer 

A tachometer is supplied either with or without a posi- 
tive revolution counter for cheeking purposes. 

Self Starter 

The engine has been arranged to permit of the appli- 
cation of an efficient air starter if desired. Anv other 
suitable starter may be applied. 



THE 125 H.P. UNION 



The 1S5 h.jj. L'nion aircraft enfcme is the product of 
the Union Gas Engine Co., of Oakland, Cal. It is of the 
vertical 6-cyl. water-cooled ty[X!, with valves in the head, 
and develops its rated horse|)owcr af 1,400 r.]».Tn. Tlie 
weif(ht of the cnf[ine, complete with two carburetors, two 
magnetos, pumjis and water piping, is tSS lb., which gives 
a weight of 11.88 Ih. per horsepower. During a 48-hours 
endurance test, dntii on which are given herewith in 
tabulated form, this engine c<msumed an average of 
0.5.1R lb. of gasoline and 0.013k lb. iif oil per 
b.b.p./hr. 

This low fuel and oil consumption as well as the great 
simplicity of design and all round sturdines.s of the Union 
engine make of it a particularly desirable power plant 
for air!<hip.s. where the question of inassic weight is one 
of minor importance provided it insures reliability and 
dispense:^ with adjustments for long runs at a stretch. 
As the full speed, that is, the minimum endurance of 
these airships is 13 hr., and their operations often carry 
them far out to sea, the need for a power plant of the 
greatest reliability is obvious. 

The principal features of the Union aircraft engine are 
the following: 



Cylinders 

The cylinders are of steel, with semi-steel head far 
valves and spark plugs, and the base flange integral with 
walls of cylinder. In test, these cylinders when held bj 
base flange only, withstood a hydraulic test of over i.iW} 
lb. per sq. in., or a total pressure on the head and base 
flange of over ten tons. 

The cylinder water-jackets are of copper, with braied 
joints. Upward thrust of cylinders is taken by chrome- 
nickel studs extending from main journal caps to cylinder 
flanges. 

Valves 

The valves are of E. W. P. alloy. The stem guide ii 
long, and water-cooled for its entire length. Valve 
springs are double, concentric, and of the helical type, 
right and left-hand. 

Rocker Arms 

The rocker arms are machined from solid chMOK- 
nickel steel forgings. and heat-treated. Bearings are 
% ill. diameter and iVi in. long. Sliape of arma is surh 
that oil leakage is prevented without the use of packing. 
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tion to the .seven main bearings, there is a bearing just 
outside of tlie thrust. Shaft is inaJe of Midvale clironie 
nickel steel, heat treated. 

Thrust Bearing 

Tiie airscrew tlirust is taken by a two-way, self-aligning 
SKF bearing. 

Crankcase 

The crankcasc is of aluminum alloy, and in addition 
to thorough cross- webbing, the side walls are of hollow 
box .section. The stilfnes.s of this construction is .so great 
that the entire airscrew torque can be taken through the 
length of the case without any signs of twisting or vibra- 
tion, the ease during this test being held from rotating at 
the end opposite to the a 



alloy. The 



Pistons 

he pistons arc of Lynnite aluminum 
in length is 6 in.; the piston pin bearing is 

Connecting Rods 

he connecting rods are I-beam section, of Midvale 
me nickel steel, heat treated. 

Crankshaft 

rankshaft journals are d'-i in. diameter by -ZVi in. long; 
k pins are 2^4 in. diameter by 3 in. long. In addi- 



Anti-pro]K'llrr en:l 

ssive wear of valve stem end, caused by point eon- 
of adjusting screw, is eliminated by having line ron- 
in place of point ; length of contact between rocker 
and valve stem being % in. Valve clearance is oh- 
d by use of small cap with thin discs on end of 
Cap is held by cotter so that adjustment is positive. 

Camshaft Housing 

le camshaft housing is split horizontally along the 
■p line of the camshaft, permitting easy removal of 
t. To prevent flooding of camshaft housing when 
:iing, a drain fronveaeh end of housing leads down to 

I crankease sump. 

Camshaft Gears 

II valve gears are of Midvale chrome-nickel steel, 
-treated, and operate in oil bath. 



Lubrication 

Oil is taken from the crankease by a gear pump, de- 
livered to a combined oil tank and cooler (located where 
convenient), from whicii it flows back to a second gear 
pump which sends it under a pressure of W to 90 lb. to 
the crankshaft journals, through (lie shaft to tlie lower 
rod bearings and up into the piston pin. The holes in 
the piston for the piston pin being sealed, the oil must 
pass between the outer surface of llie pin and its bearing, 
whence it is carried to the cylinder walls. The camshaft, 
camshaft bearings, cams, rocker arms and valve gears are 
lubricated by oil by-passed from the oil pressure 
regulator. This insured force-feed lubrioatiun to all 
moving parts, even with no oil in the crankease. 

Ignition 

Current is furnislied by two entirely independent mag- 
netos of either Berling or Dixie make. 
fitted with two plugs, each plug being 



contact 



vith a water-c 



uled I 



nil for its entire c 



Magneto Drive 

The magnetos are driven through combined driving 
gear and floating coupling in such a way that tliere is 
absolutclj' no end or riidial thrust transmitted to the 
magneto bearings or armature shaft. Removing four 
magneto holding-down .screws allows the magneto to be 
readily withdrawn. 

Pump Drive 



The centrifugal water pump is driven in 
identical to that used for the magnetos, the driving gears 
and couplings being interchangeable. The pump may 
lie removed by withdrawing its two holding-down bolts. 

Intake Manifold 

The iiitake manifold is of copper, all joints and flanges 
being brazed. I'langes are of steel, held tii cylinder ports 
by four bolts and nuts each. The vertical section above 
carburetors is water- jacketed. 

Crankease Breathers 

\ small breather is located opposite each crank brass 

in such a way that cold air entering case strikes each 
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crank brass^ thus Imving a decided cooling effect. Cir- 
culation through these breatliers is maintained by a small 
part of the carburetor air being drawn through the crank- 
case. 

Airscrew Flange 

The airscrew flange may be drawn off of taper by 
means of special threaded collar between flange and thrust 
bearing. 

Valve Timing 

The valves may be quickly timed by means of indi- 
cating marks located on flange between thrust bearing 
and propeller. 

Bolts and Nuts 

S. A. E. Standard bolt and nut dimensions are used 
throughout excepting where extra long threads are neces- 
sary as on bearing cap and crank brass nuts. Castellated 
nuts and cotters are used in place of lock washers. 



Bolts not so locked are drilled in the head and lashed by 

m 

means of wire. 

Wiring 

High tension tested cables from magnetos to plugs are 
run in two separate metal conduits^ thus preventing 
trouble from induced currents. 

Magneto Advance 

Magneto breaker boxes are interconnected in such a 
way that a single rod from the cockpit advances and re- 
tards both magnetos simultaneously. Adjustment is pro- 
vided to permit synchronous timing of two magnetos. 

Carburetor Safety Device 

That part of air not taken from crankcase comes from 
one of the outer compartments of crankcase double wall. 
Drains are provided to prevent accumulation of fuel. 



CHAPTER II 
BRITISH TYPES 

THE A. B. C. 



The Gnat (Mark 2) engine is of the two-cylinder, 
Iiorizontnlly o[>po.sed type of *% in. bore by 5Vi in. iitroki:. 
Operating at the normal sjteed of 1,800 r.p.m., an output 
of m li.p. is obtained, 50 h.p. being possible at the 
maxiraum speed of ^.000 r.p.m. Running at its nonnnl 
.speed, the engine consumes O-.tG pints of petrol {>er 




V'lg. I. Three-quarter side view of 45 11,1'. "Gniit II " 




b.h.p. per hour, nnd O.O.t" j>ints of oil per b.h.p. per 
hour — a very Matisfactory j)erformance for an air-cooled 
engine. The weight of thi.s I'ngine. complete, is 115 lbs., 
corres])onding to a specific weight of 3.3 lbs. per b.h.p. 

The Wasp (Mark !i) engine is of the seven-cylinder 
fixed radial type of 4'H in. bore by 6Vt in. stroke, develop- 
ing a normal output of HX) h.p. at 1,800 r.p.m. Two 
carburetors are fitted, feeding into a circular induction 
manifold from which separate radial pipes lead to each 
cylinder. The weight of this engine i.s 340 lbs., giving 
1-6 lb. per b.h.p. 

The A.B.C. Dragon Fly (Mark Al ) is also of the fixed 
radial .lir-cooled type, but of nine cylinders, each 5^ in. 
in bore by 6'6 in. stroke, and normally developing 3-H) 
b.h.p.. at 1.650 r.ji.m. The weight of this model is (KH) 
lbs., corresponding to iipproximntely 1?^ lb. b.h.p. The 
fuel consumption of both the Dragon Fly and the Wasp 
are substantially the same for the Gnat, given above. 

Kach cylinder carries three valves in the head — two 
small valves for the exhau.st. one large for the inlet — the 
exhaust valves communicating directly with the open air, 
no arrangements for exhaust manifolds being provided. 
Lubrication in the Wasp and the Dragon Fly is by forced 
feed through the hollow crankshaft to the crankpin. and 
thence by combined centrifugal force and splash. Cir- 
culation of the oil is mnintnined by a sjiecial type of rotary 
plunger pumji. two ]>iim)>s being used in the two larger 
models and one pump in the (innt (in this model lubri- 
eition is by s]>lash tbrmigbout). 




Fig. i. 170 H.P. "Wasp 1" 



Kij:. H. I'ront view of 330 H.P. " Dra^mi Fly " 



THE f30 H.P. BEARDMORE 



General Description 

This fngine is of the stntionnry waU'i^cwilcd vertifai 
type Willi 6 cylinders, IHII mm. by I'lH mm., rated at 
120 h.|). but capBlile <if dev.'lopiiig some l,S(l h.p. at 
l.iJOO r.p.m. It is tilted with a double thrust hall race 



Mhe 



which eiiubh'N it to he used either as a piishi 
traetor. Its chief points of difference from 
tionary enftiiies are: — 

(I) The cylinders are off-set. 

(i) The inlet and exhaust valves in eac 

are operated by one tap)M't rod, 
{'■i) The propeller is direct driven. 



The direction of rotation is anti-clix'kwise as seen from 
the propeller end of the engine. The angle through 
which the er.inkshaft turn.s l>etween any two consecutive 
explosions is 121)'^. 



Appr 



Mumption ^ .") .'J j)ints j»e 



Approximate weight of engine 
(including radiator 
and cooling water, = G', 

Crankshaft 



or 5.25 lbs. 
■atcd h.p. 



The crankshaft is made of chrome nickel steel.' It is 
hollow and has six throws arranged in pairs at liu . 
Numbering from the projiellcr end. cranks 1 and ti form 
one pair. '2 and H a second pair, and S and i a third pair. 
\'iewed from the propeller end, cranks 1 and fi are down- 
wards to the left, when cranks •i and 5 arc vertical, and 
cranks S and 1 are downwards tu the right. The crank- 
shaft runs on seven wliitc metal bearings, one at either 
side of each crank throw, and one radial ball bearing in 
the thrust box at tjie projteller end of the shaft. At tlit 
end of the crankshaft, opposite to the propeller end, ,ire 
three gear wlicels: A spur wheel witli twenty-four teeth 
for driving the camshaft. A large level wheel for driving 
the oil and water ]iumps, and a small bevel wheel for 
driving the magnetos. 

1 Su]>erBe(ieil l)y Beardmore specinl steel. 
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Camshaft 



The camshaft nins in four plinsphor bronze busliea at 
the side of the crankcase, and is driven from the crank- 
shaft at half the enf^ine speed. The drive is through an 
intermediate or idle wheel, so that the camshaft rotates 
in the same direction as the crankshaft. The six inlet 
nnd six exhaust cams are arranged in jiairs. each pair 
»]>erating the valves of one cylinder through the medium 
of one bell crank lever and one tappet rod. 

Crankcase 

The crankcase is of aluminum alloy and is divided 
horizontally along the line of the crankshaft. The bottom 
of the lower half, which forms the oil sump, is divided 
into six chambers, each of which is fitted with a drain 
plug for the removal of oil. At the propeller end is the 
lower half of the thrust box and one end white metal 
bearing. At the other end is the lower half of the gear 
wheel housing and the other end white metal bearing 
together with two magneto j)latforms. Cooling fins. 
which also act as strengthening ribs, are cast on the out- 
side of the sump. The top half of the crankcase has six 
circular openings for the six cylinders, live webs or par- 
titions for supporting the five white metal bearings be- 
tween the cranks, and four projecting lugs or feet on 
either side for supporting the engine in the aeroplane. 
At the propeller end, are the top halves of the thrust box 



and one end white metal bearing. At the other end, is the 
top half of the seventh white metal bearing. The open- 
ings for the cylinders are not on the center line of the 
crankcase, but are off-set 18 mm. in the direction of 
rotation. This arrangement reduces the obliquity of the 
connecting rods during the power strokes and results in 
increased mechanical efficiency. On the carburetor side 
of the crankcase are three brass breather pipes fitted with 
wire gauze strainers. The ))rimary object of the 
breathers is to maintain atmospherie pressure in the 
crankcase. They are also used for pouring oil into the 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are of cast iron with electrolytically 
dejmsited copper water jackets. A Hanged steel base is 
screwed and sweated to each cylinder, and the cylinder is 
held in position on the crankcase by three screwed studs 
and nuts and four crankcase bolts which engage with this 
flange. All the bolts, with the exception of those at the 
ends of the engine, pass through the crankcase webs and 
serve as holding down bolts for the bearing caps. The 
remaining four bolts pass right through the sump. The 
cylinders are numbered 1 to 6 consecutively, starting at 
the propeller end. The order of firing is 1,5, 3, 6, 2, ■!■. 

Pistons 

The pistons are of mild steel with slightly 
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IicadH, and each carries three ra.st iron rings fitted in 
f^rnoves close to the piston head. The pistons arc at- 
tached to tlie connecting rods by hollow steel ftudgeon 
pins. One end of the gudfceon pin is jiarallel, and tlic 
other end is a ta|ier fitted in the gudgeon pin boss. A 
dowel at the parallel end engages a notch in the piston 
and prevents the gudgeon pin from turning. A grub 
screw, in the joint between the tajM'red end and the boss, 
locks the pin in position. 



Piston cleurn 



e = ll.fiO mm. to 0.74 mm. at top. 
0.46 mm. to 0..16 mm. at bottom. 



Piston ring gap ^^ (I. ] 7 mm. to l).*2:i mm. 

Connecting Rods 
The connecting rods are of chrome nickel steel, " H " 
section, bronze bu.shed at the small end, and lined with 
white metal nt the big end. The big end cap, or lower 
half bearing is removable, and is secured to the connecting 
rod by four steel bolts. It has a small lip or scoop on its 
underside which picks up oil from the sump and conveys 
it to the crank pin. The upper half has a .small hole at 
each side of the connecting rod which conveys oil splashed 
from the sump to the crank pin. Two larger openings at 
the sides of the big end expose the crank pin to splashed 
oil. 



Valves 



The inlet and exhaust valves in each cylinder are 
mechanically operated by means of a hollow steel tappet 



rod and an overhead rocker arm which is mounted on a 
fulcrum post or bracket at the head of the cylinder. The 
exhaust valve seating and guide are cast integral with the 
cylinder, and this part is efficiently water jacketed. The 
inlet valve seating and guide is removable. It is of cast 
iron and is held in position by a phosphor bronse ring 
which screws into the cylinder head and engages with a 
flange on the .seating. The inlet valve is operated by the 
inlet earn pushing down the lower arm of the bell crank 
lever. This lever pulls down the tappet rod which de- 
presses tht! inlet end of the rocker arm and opens the 
inlet valve. The exhaust cam raises the upper arm of 
the bell crank lever which pushes the tappet rod and 
raises the inlet end of the rocker arm so that the exhaust 
end is lowered and the exhaust valve opened. Both 
valves arc returned to their scatings by one laminated 
spring which is lixed at its center on the fulcrum post and 
has each of its ends passing under a cross pin in one of 
the valve stems. The total clearance between the valve 
rocker arm and tlie valve stems should be as follows: 

Engine cold, inlet exhaust ^=0.7 mm. 

Cycle of Operations 

In the case of any cylinder, for example No. 1. starting 
with the piston at the top of its stroke (T.I).C'.) and the 
exhaust valve just closing, the suction stroke is com- 
menced as the exhaust valve closes, and the piston travels 
downward, creating a slight vacuum in the cylinder, until 
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it has moved through 8 to 10 mm. when the inlet valve 
opens. The piston^ continuing its downward motion^ 
draws the explosive mixture into the cylinder, reaches the 
bottom of the stroke (B.D.C.) and moves up through 10 
to 12 mm. of the return stroke before the inlet valve 
closes and compression commences. When the piston is 
12 to 15 mm. from the top of the compression stroke, i.e., 
12 to 15 mm. before T.D.C., ignition takes place, and 
the stroke is completed while the flame is spreading 
through the mixture. During the succeeding power 
stroke, the piston is driven downward by tlie force of 
the explosion, and the exhaust valve opens when the 
piston has readied a point 18 to 20 mm. before the end 
of the stroke, i.e., 18 to 20 before B.D.C. The exhaust 
valve remains open during the whole of the return stroke, 
i.e., until the cycle has been completed. 



Admission of explosive mixture 



Compression (Ignition 12 to j 

15 before T.D.C.) |t.D.C. 

Power 



8 to 10 mm. past T.D.C. 

to 

10 to 12 mm. past B.D.C. 

to 



to 



Exhaust 



1 8 to 20 mm. before B.D.C. 

\ to 

/T.D.C. 



Carburetion 



There are two carburetors of the Beardmore type, each 
supplying three adjacent cylinders through a copper three 
way manifold pipe. The Beardmore carburetor is of the 
float type, constructed in two main parts, the float chamber 
and the throttle housing or mixing chamber, both of 
aluminum alloy. The throttle housing is mounted on the 
top of the float chamber immediately above the jet Jand 
choke tube. It surrounds the throttle barrel which is 
cylindrical in shape and moves about a horizontal axis. 
The housing is water jacketed and has openings com- 
municating with the choke tube, jet and main air intake, 
the extra air intake, and the induction manifold. 

The effective area of these openings is determined by 
the position of the throttle barrel which has three specially 
shaped openings corresponding to those in the housing. 
The jet and choke tube are surrounded by the float cham- 
ber in which is an annular shai>ed copper float The 
needle valve at the side of the float chamber is actuated by 
a spur shaped lever, the arms of which rest on a small 
rim at the top of tlie float. Gasoline is fed to the needle 
valve through a small filter at the base of the carburetor. 
The arrangement of the jet at the center of the float 
chamber insures that the gasoline level at the jet orifice 
is maintained constant when the carburetor is tilted 
through an angle. 



Lubrication 

This is by pressure and splash. The pump delivers oil 
through six leads, two of which supply the cylinders and 
four the bearings. Each of tt«e cylinder leads has three 
branches terminating in non-return valves mounted at the 
sides of the cylinders below the water jackets. Each 
piston has two small grooves, the function of which is to 
spread the oil over the hollow gudgeon pin from whence 
it passes through a small hole to the connecting rod small 
end bearing. Each of the remaining four leads has two 
branches and supplies oil to two of the eight main bear- 
ings.^ The camshaft bearings, cams, bell crank levers, 
etc., and the connecting rod jib ends are lubricated by 
splash from the sump. This should contain four pints of 
good mineral oil, which must be drained off and replaced 
by fresh oil after 12 hours' running. The water circulat- 
ing pump and the valve rocker arms are fitted with grease 
caps which must be screwed down at intervals and refilled 
when necessary. The other external working parts are 
oiled by hand. 

Oil Pump 

The engine is fitted with the Bosch lubricator, which 
consists of six separate oil pumps driven from a central 
vertical spindle and mounted in an aluminum casing that 
communicates with the oil tank and is normally full of oil. 
The pumps are arranged around the central spindle upon 
which are mounted two inclined discs or cams. The 
larger cam works the six pump plungers, and the smaller 
the six valves. The lift of the plungers is adjustable so 
that the amount of oil supplied to the different leads may 
be controlled.* The pump is driven by a vertical spindle, 
which passes through the pump casing and also drives the 
engine speed indicator. At the bottom of this spindle is a 
bevel wheel meshing with the large bevel wheel on the 
crankshaft, and inside the casing it carries a small bevel 
wheel which drives the pump cams through a short hori- 
zontal countershaft. The countershaft carries a worm 
which engages with a worm wheel on the vertical cam 
spindle. The whole of the pump mechanism is supported 
by suitable brackets and pillars from the pump casing 
cover, and can be removed with the cover, after the six 
oil pipe unions and the speed indicator drive have been 
disconnected. The pumps should be removed from the 
casing and cleaned out after about 100 hours running. 
The pump casing is fitted with a glass oil gauge of the 
usual type. 

» Five crankshtift journal bearings, front crankshaft bearing, 
rear crankshaft bearing and thrust box. 

2 The adjustment recommended for the two pumps that sup- 
ply the cylinders is full oil less one turn of the adjusting screws, 
and for the other four pumps full oil less two and one-half 
turns of the adjusting screws. 



THE COSMOS 



The " Mercury " 

The "Mercury" wiis iksipied in 1917 and perfected 
in tlie early pnrt of 19IK. Tliis engine was ]>rodu<'ed to 
conform to the special requirements of thu Government, 
i.e., it was desired within the limits of 12 in. maximum 
diameter, its overall dimensions beinfc 11% in. The 
" Mercury " is a 1 iM-ylindercd rndial enpne, with its 
cylinders in two rows of seven cacli, the cylinders of the 
back now being plneed opposite the spaces hclween the 
cylinders of the front row. 

The main features of the engine are as follows: Bore 
and stroke 4% in. by 5''ym in. Normal power (calibrated 
on Kroude dynamometer) ;il3 b.h.p. at 1,800 r.p.m. 
Maximum b.fi.p. 317 at :^,0()0 r.p.m. Total weight with 
full equipment, including carburetors, magnetos, Remy 
distributor and coil, and Constantineseo gun gear — .IS? 
lbs. (This weight does not include exhaust pipes, as 
these are specially designed to suit the machine into which 
tlie engine is being fitted.) 

The cylinders are of steel, machined from the solid, 
with fins formed integral with the cylinder barrel. The 
cylinder head is a separate aluminum casting carrying the 
valves and valve rockers and, owing to the heat con- 
ductivity of this separate cylinder head, the cooling is 
more efTertive, while the liability to distortion is claimed 
to be reduced to a minimum. There are three valves per 
cylinder, two exhaust and one inlet. The valves are 
operated vis push rods located at the rear of the cylinders, 
by a double cam ring at the back of the engine. The 
crankshaft is of the two-throw type, and runs on roller 
bearings. As the drive is direct, the propeller shaft is 
integral with the crankshaft. The connecting-rods are of 
special design to accommodate the roller bearings. It 



might be mentioned that both the crankpins and crank- 
shaft and also the connecting-rods are case-hardened and 
ground. 

The crankcase is a one-piece casting, the holes for the 
cylinders being arranged in n slight spiral to accommodate 
the grouping of the connecting-rods. The back of the 
crankcase is provided with a rigid circular flange of hrge 
diameter through which pass the bolts attaching the engine 
to the fu»elaffe. This simple form of support has been 
found quite satisfactory in practice. Between this cir- 
cular flange and the back cover of the crankcase are the 
two circular induction chambers through which the two- 
cylinder groups are supplied with gas from two car- 
Dual ignition is provided, by two M.L. 7 cyl. magnetos 
in conjunction with the 1 1 cyl. Kemy distributor and coil. 
Lubrication is on the dry sump principle, there being 
two spur-gear pumps, one of which is a delivery pump 
sucking oil from the tank and delivering it, under jiressure. 
of course, to the hollow crankshaft and other bearings, 
separate leads going to the auxiliary drives, .\nother 
pump sucks the oil from the crankcase and delivers it back 
to the main supply. There are two Alters in the oil 
system. 

The Cosmos "Jupiter" Engine 

Although differing in many details from the " Mer- 
cury," the " Jupiter " engine has many features in common 
with its prototype, it is, however, a nine cylindered sin- 
gle-row engine. It will he marketed in two types, series 
1 being of the direct-drive type, while in the scries ■:> type 
there is an epicydic reduction gear giving 1,300 r.p.m. to 
the propeller shaft. The direct -drive engine has the 
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fuUuwing main features : Bore and stroke 5-h in. x 7\k in. 
Normal power 15(1 b.h.p. at 1,800 r.p.m. Total weight 
including carburetors, magnetos, electric starter, Con- 
stnntinesco gun gear, and all accessories, 662 lbs. The 
sities 'i engine is rated at SOI) li.p. 

Except for the difference in dimensions the cylinders of 
the ■' .Tupiter " arc, generally speaking, similar to tliosc of 
the ■' Mercury." having the same separate aluminum head, 
u'Jiich has again been successful in avoiding distortion and 
maintaining a high B.M.E.P.; about 118 lbs., we believe. 
There are four valves in each cylinder, two inlets and 

The cr.inkshaft, needless to say, is of the single-throw 
ty|>e and is a solid shaft made of Kl steel, running in 
roller bearing<t. The connecting-rod assembly diifcrs 
from that of the " Mercury " in that there is a master 
connecting-rod with eight articulated rods. The master 
rod has a white-metal lined bearing. 

The crankcasc is a two-piece aluminum casting, split 
vertically, with long bolts passing right through the 
crankease and holding the engine to the fu»elat)e. One of 
the most interesting features of the " Jupiter " engine is 



the induction system. There is an angular induction 
chamber, provided with a cover, machined on the inside, 
into which is fitted a spiral aluminum easting which 
forms the distribution system of the engine. The pitch of 
this spiral casting is such that hy bolting the three car- 
buretors on to the cover of the annular induction chamber 
one carburetor feeds three cylinders in proper rotation. 
This forms a special, patented feature of the " Jupiter " 
engine. The advantages claimed for it are that it en- 
sures an excellent distribution of the mixture, and at the 
same time obviates cutting-out of the engine in the event 
of one cylinder getting out of commission, as each of 
the three carburetors has an entirely separate induction 
system, isolated from the other two. 

i.ooo H.P. Hercules 

Very little information is available concerning this, the 
largest Cosmos model, and details of its performance are 
not yet to hand. This engine has been designed to ob- 
tain a high-powered engine of such low weight as will 
probably revolutionize the design of aircraft intended for 
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flights of very great duration. In its general construc- 
tion the Hercules resembles the other Cosmos models al- 
though there are eighteen cylinders arranged in two 
rows of nine; the bore being 6V* in. and the stroke 6% in. 
On a basis of 1,000 h.p. at 1,750 r.p.m. and a complete 
weight of 1,400 lb. a performance will be obtained cor- 
responding to the weight of 1.4 lb. per h.p. 

500 H.P. Jupiter 

The 500 h.p. model is of nine cylinders all of which 
are arranged in the same plane and are 5% in. bore by 
7% in. stroke. Construction of the cylinders is substan- 
tially the same as in the Mercury, except that four valves 
are fitted in each cylinder. The connecting-rods are 
arranged according to the conventional master and auxil- 



iary system, the bearing surfaces being decidedly large in 
area. Attached to the crankcase is a large circular flange 
which not only is relied upon for attaching the engine to 
the fuselage, but also forms the induction manifold. Fit- 
ting in this induction manifold is an aluminum spiral so 
arranged as to render the supply of mixture from the three 
carburetors to each cylinder perfectly even tind homo- 
geneous. This is a patented feature of the engine and un- 
doubtedly of considerable importance, the correct distribu- 
tion of the mixture to the several cylinders being always 
a matter of considerable difficulty in a multi-cylinder radial 
engine. 

The normal output of this engine is 450 b.h.p. at 1,800 
r.p.m.; the total weight being 662 lb., complete. This 
same engine is also supplied with epicyclic reduction gear 
to the propeller shaft. 



NAPIER " LION " 



The Nat>ier 


I.ion" li.is 12 .vliiidcrs nri-anfted in 


tlirte I.]ock« of 


four evlinders, tlif niigle between eaeh 


lihK-k bcinft eo" 


The cvlinder bore is -.'y in. and tlie 


stroke .1^11 in. 






Cylinders 


Tlic .vlindets 


are miide from sttcl fin-^jinjpi and are 


tnacliined all ovt 


r. The four evlinders in each bloek are 


secured to the 


rankease hv studs and nuts and to an 


alumtmini head 


eastinjt which contains the inb-t and 



exhaust pas.saffCN and the valves and valve meebantsni. 
The cylinders are fitted with steel water jackets and two 
ignition plugs. There are two inlet and two exhaust 
valves in eaeh erlinder. The valves are each fitted with 
two enil s])rings and a special friction locked tappet bead 
and arc o|icrated direct by two canishiifts wbieb are car- 
ried in gunmct.il bearings mounted on the head easting of 
each block. The camshafts are driven through bevel 
gearing by vertical shafts from the crankshaft at the rear 
end of the engine. 

Crankcase 



The craniccase is ai 
in tlie fuselage by six arms, 
front end encloses the prupelb 
carries the airscrew shaft cove 



easting and is carried 
e on either side. The 
rive reduction gear and 
ilia ft and bear- 



ing. Tbe easting for the camshaft water and oil pumps 
and magneto drives is bolted to the rear end of tbe crank- 
case. Tbe roller and jdain bearings of the crankshaft are 
carried iin tbe cross walls of llie easting and are fitted 
with stei'l caps and studs. A large breather is mounted on 
tile reduction gear casing. 

Oil Sump 

The oil sump nf pressed aluminum, to which a stilfen- 
ing |>late is riveted, is bolted to tbe bottom flange of the 
crnnkease. Tbe sides and ends slope inwards and the 
bottom downwards from the middle towards tbe ends. 
Two steel suction pipes are fitted inside the sump, one 
leading to either end and connected to the suction oil 
pumps. The steel oil pipe carrying oil to the front end 
of tbe crankshaft also passes through inside tbe pump. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is very rigid and is machined from a 
solid steel forging. It has four throws all in one plane. 
The crankpin and journals which are of large diameter 
are bored out and fitted with end plates held in position 
by bolts passing through the boles in the shaft. Holes 
are drilled in the webs connecting tbe pins and journals 
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to the ends of tlie shaft. The shaft is carried in five sub- 
stantial roller bearings and one jdatn bearing at the front 
end. The crankshaft reduction gear is fitted at the front 
end of the shaft and is carried on a taper and two keys 
and held in position by a nut. 

Airscrew Shaft 

The airscrew shaft, which rotates in a clockwise direc- 
tion, is carried on two roller bearings and is fitted with 
a large double thrust ball bearing which permits of the en- 
gine being u.sed on either pusher or tractor machines. The 
reduction gear wheel of spur tooth type, is bolted and 
spigotted on to a fiunge solid with the shaft. The air- 
screw shaft and gear can he withdrawn from the crank- 
case complete with the cover. The reduction between the 
crank and airscrew shaft is l.'ta to 1. The propeller boss 
is made to Air Board Standard No. 4. 

Pistons 

The pistons arc of aluminum alloy with large diameter 
hollow gudgeon pins fitted into steel bushes cast integral 
with the piston. There are two gas and two scraper 
rings. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are maehined from high grade 
steel stampings. The big end of the master rod — - which ' 
is coupled to the pistons on the vertical block of cylinders 
— 'is lined with white metal. There are four lugs on the 
master rod, two on either side, for the two short auxili 



rods. The gudgeon pin ends of all the rods and the 
anchor pin ends of the auxiliar3' rods are bushed. Pipes 
for carrying oil to the gudgeon pins ate fitted. All the 
working surfaces are pressure lubricated. 

Auxiliary Drives 

The magnetos, water and oil pumps are driven through 
bevels mounted on a short auxiliary shaft carried on the 
rear end cover. The front end nf the shaft engages in 
slots on the crankshaft and is driven at crankshaft speed. 

Water Pump 

The water pump is mounted vertically under the rear 
end cover and runs at engine speed. The pump delivers 
water through three outlets to the rear end of the jacket 
on each cylinder blork. A white metal packed stufling 
box and greaser is fitted. 

Oil Pumps 

There are two suction and one pressure spur gear type 
oil pumps fitted at the rear end of the cover casting. The 
suction pumps are connected to the ends of the oil sump. 
The pressure pump delivers oil from the supply tank to 
both ends of the crankshaft. All the pumps run at h.ilf 
engine speed and are driven through bevels and spiral 
gears from the auxiliary shaft. The capacity of either 
suction pump is greater than that of the pressure pump. 
An oil filler is fitted between the pressure pump and the 
supply tank. 
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Sectional diagram Napier "I. 



Magnetos and Ignition 

The two special 12-cj'Under dual ignition magnetos (B, 
T. H. AViS, L & S) are mounted on trnnsverse plat- 
forms on tlie rear end cover and ore secured by set screws. 
The magnetos rotate anti-clockwise and are driven at two- 
thirds engine speed through bevels from the auxiliary 
shaft. They are fitted with special rotors to facilitate 
starting up by hand; the advance and retard levers are 
interconnected through hnks and bell crank levers mounted 
on the rear end cover. The ignition cables are carried in 
tubes mounted on the crankcase. 

A tachometer drive is mounted on the casting carrying 
the drive shaft for the vertical cylinders, rotates at one- 
quarter engine speed and is fitted with a standard Air 
Board end connection. 

Tachometer 

One double (N. D.) and one single (X. S.) carburetor 
is fitted on the engine. The double carburetor is mounted 
on the I.. H. side and supplies the I.. H. and vertical 
cylinder blocks. The single carburetor is mounted on 
and supplies tlie K. H. block. They are connected 
through water jacketed steel pipes to the induction mani- 
fold on the cylinder head castings. The carburetor bodies 
are of aluminum in two halves and are water jacketed. 
Both carburetors are fitted with altitude control cocks 
which are interconnected tlirough levers to the tlirottle 
levers at the pilot's cockpit. The carburetor control 
shafts are carried in brackets on the crankease. The car- 
buretors are stayed to the crankcase to prevent vibration. 



Under running conditions the pipes and cock fitted at the 
rear ends of the induction manifolds act as an equaliiing 
system for the three cylinder blocks. 

Lubrication 

All the connecting rod big ends, gudgeon pins and 
crankshaft plain bearing are pressure lubricated. Branch 
pipes from the pressure pump convey oil under pressure 
to the camshafts and bearings. The oil escaping from the 
ends of the bearings lubricates the valve tappets and is 
drained away at the ends of the bead casting into the sump 
and returned by the suction pumps to the supply tank. 
The reduction gears are lubricated by oil squirted on to 
the teeth through a pipe connected to the crankshaft oil 
system. An adjustable leak pressure relief valve and a 
pressure gauge connection are fitted in the pressure sys- 

Gas Starter 

The engine is started by pumping an explosive air 
petrol gas mixture into the cylinders; the mixture is then 
ignited by means of a hand starting magneto operating 
through the special rotors on the engine magnetos. The 
gas starter comprises a hand operated air pump, pctnJ 
vaporizer, a distributing or equalizing cock with pipes, 
and a system of levers mounted on the cylinder head east- 
ings for opening the valves by hand. 

The engine, com|dete with propeller boss, carburetors, 
induction pipes, etc., weighs 8S0 lbs. approximately. 

Horsepower 450 at 1,925 r.p.m. 



THE PANHARD — 300 H.P. 



The Panhard Company have had in the last periods, ' 
a number of different types of aero engines of novel 
eonstruction and were amongst the very first motor firms 
to make use of steel cylinders, they having produced 
some steel cylinder motors in ]!)03, which practice was 
followed up in 1908 by the development of four sizes of 
aviation motors, steel cylinders, copper water-jacketed 
and employing a novel concentric vnlve construction. 
These motors were very well designed and built and 
were of very light weight. 

In 1912 they produced a couple of V-type eight-cylinder 
motors of conventional form, employing cast-iron cylinders 
{L-head arrangrment) . The engine here described is 
designated as (V-lS-J) and comprised of twelve cylin- 
ders, two rows of these set at an angle of sixty degrees 
from one another. 

The bore is 115 ram, or 1.52 in. and the stroke is 170 
mm. or 6 II/I6 in. The engine is operated either at 
1,.150 r.p.m. at which speed it gives 2-10 h.p. or at 1,700 
r.p.m. at which speed it gives .'JIO h.p. 

The cylinders are individual iron castings, with s single 
set of valves inclined at an angle of SO degrees from one 
another and are o|)erated by camshaft system, novel in 



form. Tlie camshafts and excessory drives arc by no 
means of bevelled and helical gear trains, as is now the 
accepted practice on aviation engines. 

The camshaft is of novel form, having seven main 
beorings of very large diameter and disc crank cheeks. A 
forked-type of connecting rod is used (of I-beam section). 
Lubrication is fully forced and the oil pump is mounted 
exterior to the crankcase. 

The Panhard type carburetors, equipped with the 
Panhard Automatic Compensator, are placed inside the 
(V) of the motor. Water circulation is insured by means 
of two centrifugal pumps, at right angles to the crank- 
shaft and driven by means of spiral gearing. When the 
air starting system is provided, air being distributed to 
automatic valves in each cylinder, by means of a disc 
distributor plate, mounted on the propeller end of the 
camshafts. 

The design of a motor in many particulars is uncon- 
ventional, as will be seen by close persual of the accom- 
panying drawings. 

(t'lgure 1) is a section through the engine at right 
angles to the cranksjiaft. 
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The cylinders are retained in the 
of eight studs per cylinder. 



rankcase hv mesns 



End view of the 300 H.l". Panhiird 



The Camshaft 



The camshaft and rorker arm train arc moimted in an 
aluminum hou.sing which i.s attached to each of the cylin- 
ders hr means of four studs. The camshaft is drilled 



straight through IS mm. or 
diameter of tlie camshaft is US 

The root diameter uf the can 
shaft is 8r>() mm. or about SSMj 
seven hearings. 

In plane with the camshaft and i 
there is mounted a steel tube of 15 i 
and 9 mm. inside diameter, which ti 
^'.-tilery for distributing oil to the cs 
also as a shaft on which the roeice 



/Si in. The outside 
or (I in.) 

as mm. and the cam- 
long and is carried in 

immediately above it. 
HI. outside diameter 
■ves both as an oil 
IS ha ft bearings and 
arms are mounted, 
resulting in a very neat and compact vnlve operating gear. 
The oil leakage from the camshaft train is carried to the 
bevel far end of the shaft, through the bottom of the case 
and drains hack to the crank chamber, through the dis- 
tribution gearing. 

Cylinders and Valves 

The cylinders are of cast-iron, 115 mm. bore and are 
completely water-j acketed. Core jilates are provided 
on the adjacent sides of the cylinders. Tlic valve i»orts 
are 56 mm. in diameter, 2.2 in. The valves arc G^ mm. 
or 2.4 in. 



Pistons 

The pistons are ca.it nf aluminum, 90 mm. long and 
carry four cast-iron rings, 6 mm. wide or .21 in. and hare 
six internal ribs. The skirt is drilled with six 12 mm. 
holes, for caring for excess oil. 

The wrist pin is unusually small, only SO mm. in 
diameter or .76 in. and is mounted 40 mm. from the 
bottom of the piston. The piston head thickness is 7 mm. 
— .37 in. at the bottom of the cylinders; there is provided 
aluminum splash cups to prevent over-oiling of the 
cylinders. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are 292 ram. center to center — 
11.4 in. The web and flange thickness is i'A mm. 

The CrankKhaft 

The crankpins are 62 mm. — 2 7/16 in. diameter and 
the main bearings, of which there arc seven — 116 mm. 
4.:> in diameter and 4U mm. or 1.5 in. long and the hole 
through the shaft is 100 mm. straight throu^. The crank 
cheeks arc circular — 210 mm., 8.2 in. and are 10 ram. or 
.^9 in. thick and are provided with annular grooves for 
carrying oil from the main bearings to the crankpins. 

The Crankcase 

The crankcase is split horizontally, the lower crankshaft 
bearing seats being integral with the crank chamber and a 
steel oil pipe is cast in this member for distributing oil to 
the seven main bearings and the crankpins. 

A very deep pressed aluminum oil reservoir is attached 
to the bottom half of the base, it is provided with a 
horizontal screen, separating the two (2) portions of the 

The motor is supported by means of two steel crass 
tubes, 52 mm. or approximately .2 in. diameter and move- 
ment of tliese tubes in the erankca.se is prevented by 
means of pinch bolts in the bosses, througli which they 
attain a slightly higher efficiency than is attained with a 
normal motor. 

In Figure S is given a timing diagram of the motor. 
The inlet valves open five degrees. The cylinder arrange- 
ment on a base is unsymmetrieal, owing to the fact that 
the cylinders are olTset 20 mm. or .76 in. This offsetting 
results in decreased guide pressure and permits in ten 
degrees overlap from the valves, after the top dead center 
and close .S.? degrees after the bottom dead center. 

When tested on the ground these motors gave 340 h.p. 
at l,7-'><) r.p.m. with a specific con.sumption of 208 grams 
per h.p. hour or .4.12 pounds per h.p. hour. 

At 6,.'>fi2 feet altitude with barometric pressure of 804 
mm. or a.-i.TS in. the motor gave 272 h.p. at 9,000 feel 
altitude with barometric pressure of 563 mm. The nmtor 
gave 248 h.p. with a consumption of 244 grams. 

The |Mwer of the motor is absolutely proportional to 
tiie density of the air drawn in and it gave 300 h.p. at 
1,420 turns on the ground. 



Tyoe 

Bore 

Stroke 

Witli nil c)>iryclic reduction gear dri' 
most efficient speed. 



THE ROLLS-ROYCE " FALCON, 

! cvlinder vec water-cooled 



ixture of 80'/<' gasoline and 20% benzole 

18.5 gal. per hr. 



Normal Power and Speed, and Fuel Consumption 

Normal b.li.p 280 ^^''^'S^'^ °Jj"f^" 

N'ormal engine speed 2,'i'il} r.p.m. 

Normal airscrew speed with reduction gear of "iia 

ratio I,a27 r.p.m. 

The maximum i«peed of the engine should not exceed, . 

2,500 r.p.m. 

Fuel consumption at normal power and speed, using a 



Weight 

U'eight of engine, including airscrew, liub, carburetors, 
mag 
geai 



ignetos, engine feet, etc., but excluding reduction 
:haust boxes, radiator, oil, fuel, and water 

6.W lbs 

ibove, but including reduction 



gear of *%5 ratio 686 lbs. 

Ignition 

The ignition is effected by two six-cylinder magnetos, 
one firing each side of tlie engine, each cylinder being 
provided with one ignition plug. 




"Falcon" erigtine (side view) carburetor end 
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Virtues of the 

Tlie H cylinder vee, 1 
' i>ar exci'llei 



2 Cylinder Vee Engine 

angle of 60^ is the type 
It pos- 



" Falcon" engine (dead front vkwj 



Oil Consumption 

Tlie oil consumption should be taken as .75 gallons per 
hour. 

Water Cooling System 
Tlie quantity of water cnrried in the eylinder water- 
jaekets, water pipes, and pump is 2.5 gallons. 



THE ROLLS-ROYCE " EAGLE." 360 H.P. 

Type 12 cylinder vee water-cooled 

Bore 4.5 in. 

Stroke . , . '. fi-5 in. 

With an epicyclic reduction gear driving the airscrew 
at the most efficient speed. 

Normal Power and Speed, and Fuel Consumption 

Normal b.li.p 360 

Normal engine speed 1,800 r.p.m. 

Normal airscrew speed, with reduction gear of .6 
ratio ],1I8() r.p.m. 

The maximum speed of the engine should not ex- 
ceed a,0(lO r.p.m. 

Fuel consumiition at norm.-il power and speed, using a 

mixture of 811'; gasoline and 2(1' i benzole 

2i gal, iKr hr. 

Weight 

Weight of engine, including airseri'w. huh, carburetors, 
magnetos, engine feet, etc., liut excluding reduction 
gear, exhaust boxes, radiator, oil, fuel, water, and 
starter battery 8.SG lbs. 

Weight of engine as above, but including reduction 
gear of .6 ratio 900 lbs. 



or high-|»owcr aero-engint 
sesses a superior mechani{>al balance, and an cvei 
turning moment not found in any other known arrange- 
mehl of cylinders at )ircs('nt in use. These fartors, com- 
bined with the excellent power for weight ratio of this 
type of engine, enables it to excel over dll others in meet- 
ing conrmercial requirements. 



The 



Cylinders 

'ylinders are such an esi>entially important featui 



of the engine that there should be no doubt about the re- 
liabilitv of the materials used in their construction. 

The Rolls-Royce cylinders arc made entirely of wrought 
steel to a special patented design, the most reliable and 
efficient construction yet known for light aero engines. 

Other Engine Parts 

The unmeasured attention which has been given to the 
other parts of the engine, such as pistons, connecting 
rods, crankshaft, etc., in respect to deseign, has resulted in 
great strength and reliability for the minimum weig^it 
and complication. 

All material used in the manufacture of these pieces 
is rigorously tested to see that it is of consistent quality 
and conforms to the requisite standards. 

Ignition 

The ignition is effected by four six-cylinder magnetoa, 
two tiring each side of the engine, each cylinder being 
provided with two ignition plugs. 

It is generallv known that magneto ignition is to be 
preferred where economy in running cost is required, as it 
is capable of tiring those mixtures which are found to give 
the least fuel consumption. 




" i^a^le '' engine (dead front view) 
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is ignition being in duplicate and independent of a 
ry or a single electric conductor is arranged to give 
Tea test degree of reliability. 

Safety from Fire 

e four carburetors are specially arranged so as to be 
:ularly free from risk of fire. No gasoline can ac- 
late anywhere interrially or externally in the engine, 
he carburetors are arranged to drain away from the 
e to a point outside of the cowling in the best known 

Rolls-Royce Reduction Gear 

th the epieyclric gear, as arranged on the Rolls-Royce 
engines, there is no pressure on the crankshaft bear- 
due to reaction of the drive, and an efficiency is ob- 
i which is far greater than can be got with any other 
of gear, principally owing to the direction of motion 
eing reversed, and owing also to the gear only hav- 
I convert part of the horse power. This arrangement 
ivoids a grest many heavy stresses in the casing. 

Fuel, Fuel Feed and Connections 

is speoially recommended that the " Eagle " engine 
n on ft mixture of SO'/, gasoline and 20% benzole, 
mixture gives slightly more power, and its character- 
r of 'burning is specially suitable for an engine 



Fuel is fed to the carburetors through the medium of 
the usual float feed, which performs satisfactorily through 
a pressure range of 1 to i lbs. per square inch, correspond- 
ingly, roughly, to a head variation of 3 to 12 ft. 

The fuel feed connections to the carburetors are joined 
together by a system of piping having flexible joints 
which connects them to one single point on the engine. 
A suitable nipple and nut is provided at this main con- 
nection, for fixing the gasoline pipe from the tank when 
completing the installation. 

Oil Consumption, Oil Feed System, and Connections 

The oil consumption should be taken as 1 gallon per 
hour. The quantity of oil carried in the engine is neg- 
ligible. The lubrication system of the " Eagle " Engine is 
of the type in which one oil pump supplies pressure oil 
to the main bearings, and other parts, while one scavenger 
pump evacuates the accumulation of oil in the crankc«se 
to the oil tank, which should be provided in the installa- 
tion. Each oil pump is protected by a strainer, which 
can be easily detached and cleaned. Connections, for 
which suitable nuts and nipples are provided, should be 
made at two points on the engine from the oil tank. 

Water Cooling System 

The quantity of water carried in the cylinder water- 
jacketa, water pipes, and pump is 3.1 gallons. 




"Eagle" engine (side view) carburetor end 
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The water system is completed to three points^ at which 
pipes or couplings joining to the radiator may be affixed. 
These consist of one inlet connection to the water pump^ 
and two outlet connections, one from each group of six 
cylinders. 

High Altitudes 

The Rolls-Royce carburetors are fitted with a control 
so tliat the delivery of gasoline may be adjusted from the 
pilot's seat. This not only serves as a means of cor- 
recting the effects of decreasing atmospheric pressure 
with increasing altitude, but can also be used to obtain 
extremely economical running, and also to obtain a ricli 
mixture for starting. Furthermore, the adjustable jet of 
the control serves as a very easy means of setting the 
carburetors for correct running on the bench. 

Control Gear for Carburetors and Magnetos 

All controls, e. g., throttle, altitude, and magneto, are 
brought to one common location on the engine, to facilitate 
connection to the plane. Only those control connections 
and levers which are fitted to the engine are supplied. If 
it is desired to operate the engine from a distance, control 
wire pulleys instead of levers may be supplied on the final 
in the event of a breakage of the control, are intended to 
engine connections. 

The carburetor throttles are fitted with springs, which, 
open the throttles to the full extent. 



Engine Feet 

The engine feet are designed for use with tubular 
bearers. One pair of feet should be located endways on 
the bearers, with suitable collars, while the other pair 
should be allowed to remain free. 

Starting Gear 

An electric motor is fitted, arranged to turn the engine 
at about 25 r.p.m. through a reduction of 100 to 1 after 
the induction pipes have been primed. The operation of 
the hand magneto (supplied by Messrs. Rolls-Royce) then 
starts the engine. 

The control gear operating the starter, finishes with a 
wire pulley on the engine, -so that connection can be made 
to it from a distance, if desired. 

The Rolls-Royce patented device is supplied for prim- 
ing. This is a light and simple apparatus embodying a 
hand pump, which can be fixed in any convenient position 
near the pilot's seat, or as desired. One priming device 
may serve two or more engines with the use of a change- 
over cock. 

A detachable handle is incorporated for turning the 
engine over by hand, through part of the reduction gear 
which serves the electric motor. 

The electrical starting gear is complete in every way, 
except for the battery, which is not supplied. 



THE SIDDELEY-DEASY 



The " Puma " 

Towards the end of the year 1916, tlic H. F. C. began 
to feel the need of an aero engine of lar^r horse-power 
than they were using. Trials had already been made 
with an experimental aeroplane known as the D. H. 4 
fitted with a six-cylinder engine of rather more than ^00 
h.p., and these trials were so suecessful that the demand 
for an engine of about this power that could be produced 
in larg numbers became acute. 

The Siddeley-Deasy Motor Car Co., Ltd., was asked 
by the Ministry to undertake the production of an engine 
in large quantities to meet this demand, and it was at 
first suggested that an engine similar to that used in the 
experimental aeroplane should be manufactured. 

For many reasons this was found to be impossible, and 
finally the Siddeley-Deasy Co. were asked to prepare de- 
signs for an engine on similar lines. The design of the 
Puma engine was started in January, 1917. The experi- 
mental engine was made and completed in March, and 
trials were very successful. Some further modifications 
were made in the engine to ensure a rapid production, and 
quantity production was begun. The engine first began 
to appear in quantity at the end of the Autumn, and the 
output gradually grew until in October, 1918, the last 
complete month before the Armistice, no fewer than 635 
complete engines were delivered, and in addition a very 
large quantity of spare parts. 



General Description 

The Puma engine lias six vertical cylinders, I'tS mm. 
bore by 1 9() mm. stroke, and follows conventional prac' 
tice in its general arrangements. The valves are in the 
cylinder heads, and are worked by an overhead camshaft. 
This type of engine was chosen as it was necessary to 
make an engine which could be looked after and main- 
tained by mechanics who did not possess very great skill 
or experience. Reliability is always of the utmost im- 
portance in aero engines; as the aeroplane for which this 
engine was originally intended had to undertake long- 
distance bombing raids, extreme reliability was absolutely 
essential. 

Cylinder Construction 

The chief novelty of the engine lies in the construction 
of the cylinders, which are in two blocks of three. The 
cylinder heads carrying the valves are made of a easting of 
an aluminum alloy into which liners are shrunk and 
screwed to form the cylinder barrels. This is a process 
requiring great care, and a special plant was installed to 
insure that the cylinder heads were kept at the right tem- 
perature while the screwing in operation was done. The 
cylinder is completed by an aluminum jacket which is held 
by means of a flange joint to the cylinder head, and which 
makes a water-tight joint with the barrel by means of a 
gland with rubber packing. 
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Fig. 2. Showing oil circulation of Siddeley-Deasy " Puma " 

The valve seaU sre of a special quality bronze, and are 
expanded into the cylinder head, after which they are 
machined in position. 

Valve Gear 

Each cylinder is fitted with three valves, one large inlet 
and two smaller exhaust valves. The inlet valve is worked 
by a rocking lever, actuated by an overhead countershaft. 
The exhaust valves are worked direct from the counter- 
shaft, the cam striking an adjustable flat topped cap which 
is fixed to the valve itself. The exhaust valves are made 
of tungsten steel, very similar in composition to that used 
for high speed tool steel; grinding in is scarcely ever 
necessary, as tests have shown that full power can be 
maintained for periods of 100 hours although the valves 
have not been touched. 

Crankcase Unit 

The cylinders are mounted on an aluminum crankcase 
which carries a very substantial hollow crankshaft 
mounted in seven white metal bearings. The lower half 
of the crankcase is not intended to carry a supply of 
oil. and is fitted with a deep trough from which the oil is 
collected and returned to the oil tank. On the front of 
the crankshaft is mounted a propeller boss which is driven 
by means of serrations, so arranged that the boss can be 
mounted in one position only. The propeller boss carries 
pointers which indicate on markings on the engine base the 
position at which the valves should open and close, thus 
making the adjustment of the valves an easy matter. 

Lubrication 

The lubricating oil is contained in a tank which is sep- 
arate from the engine, and which feeds the oil pump. 
From this pump the oil is forced to all the main bearings 
of the crankshaft whence the connecting rod bearings arc 
supplied from holes in the crank web; oil is also supplied 
to the various gears and the overhead camshaft. A spring 



bypass valve adjustable from the outside of engine i» 
provided, so as to keep the pressure of the oil constant. 

After the oil has performed its duty in lubricating the 
engine, it drains back into the lower half of the crank- 
case, from which it is sucked by another oil pump of larger 
capacity and is pumped back into the main oil tank. The 
oil is filtered both before it goes into the engine and be- 
fore leaving it. Particular care has been taken so that 
while all the parts of the engine receive ample oil, as 
little as possible escapes into the combustion space. 
Special form of scraper ring is fitted to the pistons to 
elfect this purpose, and the result is so successful that 
the engine will run for long periods without carbon form- 
ing on the piston top, while the sparking plugs give little 
trouble through oiling up. Carbonisation is also pre- 
vented to a large eictent hy the use of aluminum alloy pis- 
tons; these are designed so that they will keep as cool 
as possible. 

Ignition 

The engine is fitted with two entirely separate ignitions. 
These may either be two separate magneto systems, or 
one magneto and one high tension electric system. In the 
latter case, the high tension distributor is driven off the 
back end of the camshaft. 

Self-SUrter 

It has been found in practice that the engines are easy 
to start by pulling round the propeller and sparking the 
cylinders with a hand starting magneto, and in cases 
where this is inconvenient, the engine can be provided with 
either an air or electric starter. 

The air starter consists of a valve fitted to the front end 
of the camshaft, which distributes the compressed air to 
all the cylinders; the engine thus acts as an ordinary com- 
pressed air motor and will turn at a good speed. As soon 
as the engine fires, non-return valves in the cylinders cut 
off the air supply. 




Fig. 3. Three^juarter view of the "Puma" 
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le electric starter consists of a small motor driving the ' 
le through a big reduction gear with a special form 
lutch. Excluding the accumulator, the additional 
ht of the electric starter ia about 25 Ihs., while the 
tarter weighs an additional 12 lbs. without compressed 
otttes. 

Water Circulation 
atcr is circulated round the cylinders by means of a 
3 driven by an extension of the vertical shaft that 
'S the camshaft. The pump is powerful enough to 
re a water flow that keeps the engine at a tempera- 
which is nearly uniform throughout. On account of 
ligh heat conductivity of the aluminum alloy cylinder 
s, overheating is unknown so long as tliere is water 
le system. This enables a comparatively high com- 
lion to be used, with its consequent gain in power and 

Carburetor 

ro types of carburetor have been used on the engine. 
!i give nearly identical results. These are the Zenith 
Claudel Hobson type H.C. 8. An engine has two 
iretors, each of which feed a block of three cylinders, 
carburetors bolt direct on to the engine, and there is 
itire absence of copper piping. The induction pipe, 
li k cast in the cylinder head, is well heated by water, 
nportant point when it is remembered that engines 
to work satisfactorily in the extreme cold experienced 
ights of over 20,000 ft. 

Accessories 
small air pump is provided so that it can be used in 
ection with the petrol supply if desired; this is 
n by a cam on the vertical shaft. Provision is made 
riving a synchronizing gear used to fire machine guns 
igh the propeller, while a drive is provided for the 
lie shaft of a revolution indicator. 

Installation 

le Puma engine was chiefly used in service fitted to 
e H. 9 aeroplane, which was used for long-distance 
ing raids, generally carried out in the daytime. 



The earlier machines were fitted with engines of medium 
compression, but latterly it has been found that consid- 
erable gain in .speed could be made by using a higher com- 
pression, particularly when flying at great heights. 

The engine has also been fitted to the Bristol Fighter, 
and it was intended to use aeroplanes fitted with this en- 
gine in very large numbers during the present year. 

The Puma engine was fitted to several other aeroplanes 
experimentally, notably the I'.E. 2B, which is a machine 
of the pushcr-typc in which the propeller is behind the 
engine. It has also been used in the de H. 10, which is 
a two-engine bombing airroplane, while the Bristol Tri- 
plane used four of these engines two in tandem on each 
side of the pilot. 

Leading Particulars of the Puma Engine 

Number of cylinders 6 

Bore 145 mm. 

Stroke 190 mm. 

Brake Horse Power at 1,500 r.p.m 260 

Brake Horse Power at 1,700 r.p.m 290 

Petrol consumption 53 to .6 pt. 

Oil consumption 03 to .043 pt. 

Weight dry 630 

Compression ratio 5 A to 1 

Length over all 1,775 mm. (70 in.) 

Height over all 1,108 mm. (44 in.) 

Width over all 612 mm. (34 in.) 

Bearer centers 436 mm. ( I iVi in. 



THE " TIGER" 

Towards the end of the year 1917 the need for bombing 
aeroplanes of larger power was realized by the R. A. P.; 
as a consequence the demands tor engines of greater horse- 
power became urgent. At the beginning of the year 1918 
the Siddcley Co. were asked to undertake the design and 
manufacture of an engine to give at least 600 h.p. 

In view of the success of the Puma engine it was de- 
cided to continue the use of aluminum cylinder heads, and 
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Kig. 4. Siddeley-Deasy cjlinder for " Puma " type engine 
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for the large power required, a 12-cylinder engine was 
adopted. 

The Tiger engine has run for a large number of hours 
on experimental tests. The results given have been very 
encouraging, the horse-power that could be maintained 
continuously being as high as 650, while rather greater 
horse-power can be given for short periods. A fresh 
scries of engines is now under construction, in which 
various small improvements suggested by tests have been 
made, and the makers feel so confident of the engine that 
they are prepared to guarantee a continuous horse-power 
of 650 from every engine. 

General Description 

The Tiger engine has two lines of six cylinders, inclined 
at an angle of 60 deg. Each cylinder is 160 mm. bore by 
ISO mm. stroke, and is a separate unit. 

The valves are in the cylinder heads, and are worked 
bv two overhead camshafts. 

The object of tlie designers has been to make a robust 
engine with the cbsence of small parts, which will be able 
to run for long periods without requiring overhauling. 
As tlie engine was intended for use on aeroplanes making 
long-distance journeys into Germany, extreme reliability 
is essential and to determine this, very long duration trials 
liave already been carried out. 

Cylinder Construction 

The cvlinder construction is similar to the Puma en- 
gine. but in this case the cylinders are separate units and 
are fitted with four valves instead of three. The valves 
are worked by an overhead camshaft tlirougli rocking 
levers. The cylinder head and water jacket are cast in 
one piece, and the cylinder is completed by a steel liner 
which is screwed and shrunk into the cvlinder head. 

The valvG seats are of special bronze alloy, and are 
expanded into the cylinder head, after which they are 
machined into position. Each line of six cylinders has an 
overhead camshaft working the two exliaust and the two 
inlet valves on each cvlinder. The camshaft can be slid 
axially so as to introduce a special set of cams which form 
•1 half compression device, thus making the engine very 
"mch easier to start. 

Pistons and Connecting Rods 

The pistons are made of die-cast aluminum alloy, fitted 
^'ith cast iron rings. The gudgeon pin floats both in the 
piston and ir the connecting rod, and is held from moving 



sideways in the piston by means of expanding steel rings. 
The connecting rods are tubular. The rods on one side 
are forked, and are clamped to the bush surrounding the 
crankpin, while those on the other side take a bearing on 
the bush between the fork of the corresponding rod. 

Carburetor 

Each block of six cylinders is fed through a separate 
induction system. The carburetors are placed outside the 
engine, and an induction pipe goes between the third and 
fourth cylinders on each line. Great care is taken to 
insure that sufficient heat is provided to make the engine 
run smoothly in the extreme cold experienced at great 
heights. 

Installation 

The width holding down both of the engine feet is 27 in. 
Tliis is a considerable advantage from the designer's point 
of view, as it enables sufficient width to be used to take 
the torque re-action of the engine on the frame without 
difficulty, and in many cases it should be possible to dis- 
pense with any sort of sub- frame altogether. 

Tlie propeller shaft is higher than the crankshaft which 
enables a large propeller to be used without raising the 
engine unduly in the frame, while the reduction gear 
makes the use of a very efficient propeller possible. 

Weight 

The weight of the engine complete with electric self- 
starter and all accessories, but without water or radiator, 
is 1,350 lbs. The horse-power is 650, consequently the 
weight per horse-power dry is just under 2.1 lbs. As 
this weight includes the reduction gear, and as no parts of 
the engine are in the least fragile, it is considered that 
this weight makes an important advance in the design 
of large aero engines. 

Leading Particulars of the Tiger 

Number of cvlinders 12 

Bore 1 60 mm. 

Stroke 1 80 mm. 

Normal b.h.p 650 

Revolutions per minute, crankshaft 1,700 

Revolutions per minute, propeller with standard reduc- 
tion gear 950 

Weight dry 1,350 

Petrol consumption ^y^ to .6 pt. per h.p. hour 

Oil consumption 02 to .Ot pt. per h.p. hour 
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THE SUNBEAM 



Qeneral Characteristics 



8 cylinders. 

»<|- Vec. 

Tl.wr vnivfs per cylirider. 

1^(1 mm. bore. 

] SU mm. struke. 

1 -J.'JIJI) culiir t'cnlimfters volume. 

Articulating eonnt-c'tin); rod system. 

Normal rvvolutiuiiii, S,IJ(KI per minute. 



A|i|irii\imatr weight i)er liorse-power, 2.5 lb. 
Maxiintim liiirse-jMiwer obtained at i,000 eraiiksliaft i 

hitjoiis ]M-r minute, '.'.'I'l. 
Averaftf |(etrol eoiisiiuiption, (1..H pint per Jmrse-pi 

per hour. 
Claudel Ilobson enrbiireter, tyi)e H.C.7, set in eente 

\'ee formed by eyliuder blocks. 
Variable i({mtiiiri by two 8-eyliii(ier magnetos. 
Lubricant eonsumjition, uvenige (i..t pints |)er liou 

castor oil. Normal nil [>ressure to main engine 

tails at full powerj i:i lb. per si|uare inch. 




The .Sunlx-iiiii " Aroli " wliidi is rat«l at .f>0 11.1'. 




Tlie ijunbeam " .Mac 
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Tliis engine hiis ako been made witii direct drive ii 
stead of witli reduetion gear. A number of tliese engine 
have been fitted witli hand starters. 



la cylinders. 

m" Vee. 

Reduction gear teeth ratio, 38 to -i-i. 

Four valves per cylinder. 

110 mm. bore. 

13.t mm. utrokc master road side. 

\i2 mm. stroke link rud side. 

\Ci,'!9i cubic centimeters volume. 

Articulating connecting rod system. 

HIV brake horse-power. 

Nominal revolutions, 3,000 per minute. 

Approxiniate weight per liorse-power, ii.5 lb. 

Average petrol consumption, 0.51 pints 'per borae-power 

per hour. 
CInudel Hobson carburetor, type H.C.7, set in center of 

Vee formed by cylinder blocks. 



Variable ignition by two 12-cylinder magnetos. 
Lubricant consumption, average 8 pints per hour castor 

oil. Normal oil pressure to main engine details at 

full power, l-O lb. per square i 



I engine 
as well . 



i designed to take an electric starting 
j being fitted with a band starter. 

■' M.1.0RI IV ■' 
" IV Sunbeam-Coatalen water-cooled air- 
3 been specially designed for airship work. 



The " Maot 
craft engine h. 
It has: 
12 cylinders. 
60° Vee. 

Kour valves per cylinder, 
100 mm. bore. 
K15 mm. stroke. 

12,730 cubic centimeters volume. 
Articulating connecting rod system, 
275 brake horse-power. 
Normal revolutions per minute, 2,000. 
Approximate weight, 3.3 per horse-power. 




Tin- Hunbcuiii " .Miinitou " enjiinr rale<! at ;tW 11.1*. 








Tlic Sunl>eiiiii " Cos,>jai*k " li cylimler enpinc ruliil nt :!,'(i li.P. 
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Average petrol consumption, 0.51 pint per horse-power 

per hour. 
Claudel Hobson carburetors, type B.Z.38, set outside. 
Variable ignition by two 12-cylinder magnetos. 
Lubricant consumption, average 6.5 pints per hour cas- 
tor oil. Normal oil pressure to main engine details 
at full power, 45 lb. per square inch. 
Fitted with hand starter and electric motor. 

The following special fittings are included: — Water- 
cooled exhaust pipe, automatic governor to prevent over- 
running, flywheel in place of reduction gear, and extra 
large water pump to insure efficient circulation. 

The Sunbeam *' Maori 4 ** type have been specially de- 
.signed for airship use. These have 12 cylinders in two 
rows of six each set in " V ** form at an angle of 60 de- 
grees. The cylinders are of 110mm. bore and 135mm. 
stroke, each having four overhead valves which are actu- 
ated by two camshafts to each row of cylinders, the 
camshaft drive being by a train of gears. 

The articulated system is adopted for the connecting 
rods and a flvwheel is fitted to the crankshaft. These 
engines are designed to run at 2,100 revolutions per 
minute, the b.h.p. at this speed being 275. 

Carburetors, of which there are four, are of the Claudel 
Hobson B.Z.S. 38 type, and are fitted outside the ** V/' 
petrol being fed to them either by gravity or by pressure. 
The ignition is by two 12 cylinder magnetos. 

The water pump is of specially large dimensions and 
a governor is fitted so that when the engine speed reaches 
2,500 r.p.m., or when the oil pressure falls below 20 lbs. 
per square inch, the ignition is cut off. 

A hand starter and compressed air starter are provided. 
The exhaust pipes are provided with a special arrange- 
ment for cooling by water. The flywheel carries one 
element of a friction clutch. This element is driven from 
the flywheel by means of a series of composite leather and 
brass driving pieces which are interposed to equalize tlie 
stresses on the teeth of the main wheels. The clutch itself 
is of the multiple disc type with a single central s})ring 
and contains a series of ten phosphor bronze plates of 
special alloy making frictional contact with ten similar 
plates of steel. The central spring is operated by a lever 
on the control station in connection with the engine 
through a pair of collars fitted with an eccentric link in 
such a way that the pressure of the spring is balanced 
when driving, and the end load on the crankshaft is re- 
duced to a minimum when declutching. 

From the clutch the power is led by means of an in- 



termediate shaft, fitted with a dog coupling for perma- 
nent disengagement when necessary, to a gear box fitted 
to the after end of each gondola. The gear boxes are of 
three types. In the forward gondola the gear box is a 
plain reduction type without reverse gear, reducing the 
speed from the crankshaft revolutions of 2,100 to 540 per 
minute. 

The second gear box is of reversing type and is used 
on the wing cars, and gives similar reduction, but allows 
by means of sliding gears for the direction of rotation 
of the propeller to be changed for maneuvering pur- 
poses. 

The third gear box is of a special reduction type, in 
which two pinions are used, both engaging with one 
common spur wheel attached to the propeller. This is 
fitted to the after car, which is of larger dimensions than 
the others and carries two engines. All gear boxes are 
of similar detail design, the gear wheels being of large 
diameter, case hardened, and are fitted with pumps so 
arranged as to insure a constant supply of lubrication 
to the teeth and bearings, etc. 

Small tanks are supplied containing the supply of oil 
for the gear boxes, and are fitted to the cars near the 
gear boxes. 

The radiators are coupled by aluminum piping to the 
engines and to an aluminum tank arranged in the hull of 
the ship. 

Special arrangements are made to enable the eff*ective 
cooling of the radiator to be adjusted to suit the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air and the speed of the engines. 
Branch pipes are supplied for heating when on the ground 
and supplying cold water for stationary trials. 

The fuel leads are connected to filters and petrol cocks 
on the gondolas, the filters, etc., being duplicated so as to 
enable them to be cleaned while the machinerv is in mo- 
tion. 

In addition to the usual lubrication fittings supplied 
with the engine, special oil cooling tanks placed outside 
the gondolas are fitted, which are in direct communica- 
tion with the oil circuit on the engines through a series of 
connections made with oil cocks fitted with indicating 
plates so that the amount of oil passing the coolers can 
be adjusted to suit the running and temperature condi- 
tions, and a fresii supply added to the oil in circulation 
from a tank situated in the main structure of the ship. 

The oil circuit also incorporates a special filter so 
arranged that one-half of the filter is continually in use 
while the other half is taken apart for cleaning purposes. 



THE ZEITLIN 



The Zeitlin is an interesting new aero engine, tlie inven- 
tion of Mr. Juseph Zeitlin, i>f London, England. The 
engraving, Fig. 1, represents Mr. Zeitlin's lirst engine. 
The general arrangement, ^iven in Tig. i, jlliistraU's the 
design of a nine-eylintler engine on the same general lines 
83 the first seven-eylinder example, but emlnidying certain 
minor, 'though important modilicatiiiiiM, introduced as a 
result of experience with the preliminary engine. 

The new engine resembles certain other .lero engines 
in so far as it is of the four-stroke cycle, rotary type. Its 
fundamental point of difference consi.sts in this, that the 
piston stroke is not of uniform length in each of tlie four 
■novements constituting a eomjtlete cycle. What happens 
in the ease of an engine having n working stroke of 181 
mm. can be best be explained by mvans of the simple 
diagram given in Fig. 3. After the downward working 
stroke of 181 mm., the piston executes an upward exhaust 
stroke of '2ua.5 mm. The extra 22.5 mm. of movement 
brings the top of llie piston almost up against the face of 
the cylinder head, and very thoroughly clears out the 
products of combustion from the cylinder. The exhaust 
takes place through a mechanically operated valve situated 
«t the center of the cylinder head. The succeeding down- 



wfird suction stroke is Sti6 mm. in length. The extra 23.5 
mm. of motion in this stroke results in the piston over- 
shooting a port B in the cylinder wall near its foot, and, 
IIS a result, explosive mixture pas.ses from the crank ease 
into the cylinder interior. During the suction stroke the 
cxliaust valve is held open for some distance A, so that a 
suitable projiortion of air for tlie combustion of the ex- 
plosive mixture may be drawn into the cylinder. The 
succeeding eom[iression stroke of '20S.5 mm. stops about 
2H mm. or so from the cylinder head, so as to alTord a 
proper amount of compression S])ace, and leave the piston 
in the correct jiosition to commence the working stroke. 
Tlie working stroke, it will be gathered, stops short just 
before the inlet port B would be uncovered. 

It will be seen then that the piston, in addition to its 
ordinary reciprocation through 181 mm., performs a har- 
monic motion through a range of 22. 5 mm. This result 
is achieved by coupling the connecting rod not straight 
on to the crank pin, but on to an eccentric bu.sh of 1.7.907 
mm. throw surrounding the crank pin, and by driving tliis 
bush round the crank pin as axis, in the same direction .is 
the engine and at one-holf the engine speed. The crank 
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To understand liow this arrangement gives the required 
uolion to the piston, the diagrams given in Fig. 4 will be 
(ound of assistance. For simplicity we hove here repre- 
Kntfd the idea applied to an ordinary fixed -cylinder, 
rota ting-crank shaft engine. At the eomniencement of 
the working stroke, the erank is at O A and the center of 
tht eccentric at B, the angle O A B being 45°. Were 



the eccentric fixed rigidly to the crank pin then at the 
end of the working stroke its center would be on the line 
C D. As it is, during the half revolution of the crank, the 
eccentric is driven round the crank pin through one- 
quarter of a revolution in tlie direction of the arrow 
marked on it, so that at the end of the working stroke the 
center of the eccentric is at E. The effective length of 
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tlie working stroke is tlms not A C but B E, or two cranks 
minus twice the horizontal projection of the eceentricity 
A B or, in symbols, 2 r — 2 p. During the exhaust stroke 
the eccentric makes a further quarter revolution .so that 
the efFcctive length of the exhaust stroke is I" O, or 2 r 
_p-f-p=a r. Similarly, the effective length of tlie 
suction stroke is H J or 2 r -)- ^ t>< and of the compres- 
sion stroke K Lor 2 r + p — p^2 gr. The throw A B 
of the eccentric being 15.907 mm., and the angle O A B 
43 deg., the horinontal projection p roeasnres 11.25 mm. 
The crank radius being 101.75 mm., the lengths of the 
strokes arc as follows: Working stroke, 203.3 — 22.5 = 
181 mm.; exhaust stroke, 20.^.5 mm.; suction stroke, 
203.5 + 23,5 = 226 mm, ; compression stroke, 203.5 mm. 
In Fig. t it is to be noted we have shown the eccentric 
as rotating in the oppotite direction to the erank shaft. 
So far as the mete motion of the piston is concerned an 
exactly similar result is obtained by rotating eccentric and 
crank shaft in the tame direction, as will be made clear 
by a study of Kig. 5. Let us consider the difference be- 
tween these two arrangements as applied in a rotary 
engine of Mr. Zeitlin's actual type. In Figs, fi and 7 we 
illustrate diagrammatically what occurs between the eccen- 
tric and the connecting-rod big end during the working 
or explosion stroke when respectively the eccentric is 
made to rotate oppositely to and in the same direction as 
the cylinders. In Fig. 6, A is supposed to be the crank, 
B the eccentric, and C the connecting-rod. When the 
piston is at its inner dead center let us mark the eccentric 
at D and tlie connecting-rod bush at E. Imagine for the 
moment that the eccentric is fixed rigidly to the crank 
pin, and that the engine is turned through half a revolu- 
tion. The point D remains stationary at F, but the point 
E moves round to G through the arc F H G. The design 



Ihrking EiAtuU Suction Cornpreation 



Fig. 3. Lengths of strokes 

of the engine, however, requires that the eccentric 
the piston is at its outer dead center should be in the 
tion shown in the third sketch. In other words 
eccentric has to be rotated on the crank pin, so tht 
]>oint D may move from J to K. This is achieve 
turning the eccentric clockwise through a right i 
The total relative movement between the eccentric an 
connecting-rod bush is thus the arc K J L. 

In the alternative arrangement illustrated in Fig. ' 
motion of the point E is as before through the arc F 
But tliis time the motion of the point D is anti-clod 
from J to K, Thus the net relative motion of tht 
points is through the small arc K M L. It will be 
then that the rubbing speed in the first case is three 
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eat as in the second. The rate of wear is corre- 
lingly greater. In his first experimental engine Mr. 
n adopted opposed rotations, but the important prac- 
consideration we liave just explained has led him in 
ubsequent designs to abandon it in preference for 
ions in the same direction. 

the earlier arrangement the bush A, Fig. 8, surround- 
lie crank pin and carrying the eccentrics was rotated 
pair of gear wheels B C, the first fixed to the bush, 
he second journaled on the crank sliaft, but fixed to 
-otating with the crank case. In the later arrange- 

the obvious method of driving the bush D is to em- 
two wheels E F connected by an idler G to give the 
red reversal of direction of rotation. It was found 
lit, however, to get a three-wheeled 2-to-l reduction 

into the space available, and for this and other 
ns Mr. Zeitlin evolved the patented system shown 
ammatically in Fig. 9. In this system two wheels 
of a 2-to-l ratio are arranged inside an internally 
rd ring C. The wlieel B is united to the crank pin 
e D which carries the eccentrics. The spindle of the 
1 A is fixed to the rotating crank case E in line with 
xtension piece F carrying the propeller hub. The 
C is mounted on balls within a flanged disc G. This 
forms one web of the crank. It is bolted to the 
t pin and at H provides one of the journals whereon 
rank case rotates. The journal H is bored to receive 
pindle of the wheel A. It will be seen that the sleeve 
thus driven in the same direction as the crank case 
es in, and that, in fact, the ring C is exactly equivalent 
e idler pinion shown in Fig. 8. 

lere is another substantial advantage, besides that of 
•ed wear, involved in driving the eccentrics and the 
ders in the same rather than in opposite directions, 
advantage is concerned with the nature of the stresses 
vn upon the teeth of the gearing driving the eccentric 
Without going into an elaborate demonstration, we 
»nly say that with the earlier arrangement the bending 
H on the teeth of the wheel is reversed once every half 
ution, the average reverse stress being practically 
I to the average direct stress. With the later arrange- 

this serious practical disadvantage is avoided, 
irning now to the general drawing, it will be under- 
l that the side-by-side disposition of the nine eccen- 
on the crank pin requires the nine cylinders to be 
spondingly staggered round the crank case. It 
s hardly possible to combine the Zeitlin eccentric 
c arrangement witli the co-planar cylinder disposi- 
found in the master connecting-rod and other types 
tary aero motors. Nevertheless, Mr. Zeitlin has suc- 
•d in placing the cylinders in such a way that lack of 
ice arising from their being staggered has been 
nated. Starting with the left-hand eccentric as No. 
e eccentrics are associated with the cylinders in the 
wing order: — 

Eccentric, No. 1 2 S 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Cylinder, No. 1 8 iJ 6 5 4 7 2 9 

order of firing in the cylinders follows the sequence 
1 in rotary aero engines, namely, 1, .S, 5, 7, 9, 2, 1, 6, 8. 
iie form of the central exiiaust valve should be noted. 



It is in the nature of a ring which closes and opens an 
annual port in the cylinder head. The sparking plug is 
disposed at the center of the ring, the idea being that the 
exhaust passing into the annular port round the inner and 
outer circumferences of the valve shall not cause anv de- 
posit in the neighborhood of the sparking plug. In our 
presence one of the cylinders of the first engine was re- 
moved after a run. It was found that whilst the cvlin- 
dcr head beyond the larger radius of the exhaust valve 
was coated with oil, the surface within the ring was 
clean. 

The electrical connection between the sparking plug 
and the distributing ring is a flat strip of stream-lined 
duralumin formed with an eye at one end to clip on to a 
button at the top of the sparking plug. The other end 
of this lead is fixed to the distributing ring by means of a 
stud and spring washer, constituting a self-tightening 
connection. The object of these details is to permit the 
ready removal of the cylinder in the least possible time. 
To effect this removal, the duralumin lead is first pressed 
slightlv towards the cvlinder until its eve is released from 
the plug button. It is then pushed backward — into the 
plane of tlie paper, as it were, in the general arrangement 
drawing — so as to clear the cylinder. It now remains 
only to free the large nut that holds the cylinder within 
the screwed gland in the crank case. With this nut re- 
leased, the whole cylinder can be lifted away, for, as 
usual, the valve rod and tappet rod are not mechanically 
connected. It will be noticed that the cvlinder bodv is 
made in two )>arts, the inner part, the cylinder proper, 
being a separate entity from the outer part, carrying the 
radiating fins. The latter part is made in aluminum. 

The method of operating the exhaust valves, and the 
altitude control associated with it, is one of the most 
interesting features of the engine. Fig. 10 indicates in 
diagram form the essential ideas involved. The nine ex- 
haust valves are operated by three cams A, B, C, formed 
on a sleeve which is extended to provide an internally 
geared wheel I). The cam member rotates on the sleeve 
of a gear wheel E fixed on the end of the crank shaft, and 
meshing with the internal gear wheel D through an idler 
pinion F pinned on the crank case. The cam member is 
thus driven at Iialf the engine speed in the same direction 
as that in which the cvlinders rotate. 

Associated with this drive of the cam member there is 
an altitude controlling arrangement. In an ordinary aero 
engine the power developed falls off as the height of the 
aeroplane increases, Inicause ( 1 ) the percentage of oxygen 
in a given weight of air decreases as the altitude increases, 
and because (2) the weight of air drawn into the cylinder 
decreases, for although the induction volume remains con- 
stant the densitv of the air falls off with the altitude. In 
Mr. Zeitlin's engine the distance A — Fig. S — is such 
that the weight of air drawn into the cylinder at 12,000 ft. 
altitude, togetlier with that obtained from the crank case 
with the mixture, is sufficient to permit the engine to 
develop its full rated power at that altitude. It naturally 
follows that at lesser altitudes the weight of air drawn in 
past the exhaust valve during the suction stroke is in ex- 
cess of actual requirements. To obviate the engine thus 
running at low altitudes with mixtures that are too weak. 
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Mr. Zeitlin arranges to open the exhaust valve again dur- 
ing a portion of the compression stroke, so that the excess 
air may be expelled from the cylinder before it has time to 
mix thoroughly with the explosive vapor. The length of 
time during which the exhaust valve is held open on the 
compression stroke can be regulated to suit the altitude. 
In this way, if the regulation is properly attended to, the 
engine can be made to give the same power at all altitudes 
from the ground up to 12,000 feet. The mechanical 
means whereby the exhaust valve is held open during a 
variable portion of the comprehension stroke are indi- 
cated in the sketch. Fig. 10. The tappet G, it will be 
seen, does not bear directly on the cam surface, but has 
interposed between it and the cam the end of a lever H 
fixed to a short sliaft, which, at its other end, carries an 
arm provided with a roller J. All the nine rollers are 
arranged in one plane, and pass in turn over a curved cam 
surface K pivoted to a fixed point at one end, and at the 
other connected to an indicator handle under the pilot's 
control. At the ground level the cam K is set fully in so 
that, as each roller passes over it, the associated tappet 
is lifted off the cam A, B or C, and the exhaust valve is 
accordingly held open during a portion of the compression 
stroke. For starting purposes the cam K is set fully in 
and acts to the same end as the decompression gear pro^ 
vided on certain other aero engines. As the altitude in- 



creases the pilot progressively withdraws the ca 
action, so as to retain in the cvlinder more and 
the air drawn into it during the suction stroke, 
normal height for which the engine is designed is 
at which height the cam K is fully out of action 
exhaust valve remains closed throughout the enl 
pression stroke. The actual compression ratio va 
4.5 to 1 at or near the ground level up to 7 to ! 
altitudes, although the compression volume remi 
stant throughout. 

It is claimed that the introduction into the 
during the first part of the suction stroke, of 
volume of air in advance of the inlet of the coi 
mixture from the crank case, entirely eliminates 
sibility of a back fire occurring through the ret 
the cylinder of some part of tlie hot products 
previous working stroke. It is further claimed 
absence of inlet valves conduces to a like resu 
being an advantageous mechanical feature f< 
reasons. Other features of the engine to whicl 
attention is called are the very complete sc 
effected by the extended movement of the pisto 
the exhaust stroke, the central situation of the 
the fact that all the connecting-rods are of the s 
and shape, and the similarity of the functioning c 
cylinders. 
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General Description 

This engine is of the rotary air cooled t.v]>e, wit)) 9 
cylinders, 120 mm. by 160 mm., rated at 110 )i.|i., but 
i-ajwWf of devclopiiijE 1.1(1 li.p. at l,im rp.m." Il is titled 
with a double tlirust ball race, wliieli enaliU-K it to be used 
eltlirr as a pu.sher or ns n tractor. 

The engine works on the Otto, or four stroke eyele. two 
revolutions of the engine fciving one eycle (four strnkes) 
in ench eylindcr. Its chief points of dlHVrenec from other 
rotary engine!i are; 

The pistons are o 
are of tubulnr sittion, and tli 
mechanically oi>erated by rac; 

The direction of rotiition is anti-eloekwise as .seen from 
the |>ro|>elk-r end of the engine. Like all other rotary 
(.nfrincH it is made cliietly of steel, fur strength and lijcht- 
ness. The angle through which the engine turns between 
any two consecutive exi>lo.sions is 8II\ 

Approximate oil consumption ^ 'Z gallons per hour. 
Approximate gasoline consum])tion ^ 10 gatlun.s ))er hour. 
Approximate weight of engine = ■!(>'> tbs,, i.e., :i.:i lbs. per 

r II ted h.p. 

> This is n pure tlinisl iieiirlng iinil ilistinct front tlic cotii- 
liiiirtl tliruhl nnd rHtliiil lieiiring userl in the Onunie anil -Monii- 
soujHipe rnjilnes. 



Cranicshaft 

The forged steel crankshaft is hollow, and, as in all 
single line rot.-iry engines, has one throw. It eonsistii nf 
two main ])arts. the long end and the short end. which are 
connected by a telescopic joint at the crank pin. An ex- 
tension keyed to the short end carries the cam gear and 
the cam l>ox bull races. The crankshaft is stationary and 
.serves the following purjioses ; — 



(I) It pr, 



i-ides 



ting- rods 
nd exhaust cams are 
piiralc cam^, tappets 



the « 



i of attaching the engine to 



It conveys the oil to the working parts. 

The carburetor is mounted on the rear end of the 

hollow eranksliaft, which acts as an induction 

pipe. 
It provides, in the crank pin, the fixed point 

ngninst which the force of the explosion exerts 

itself in turning the engine. 



Crankcase 

The erankcase is made of two steel stampings bolted 
together by steel bolls, and centered by dowel pins. It 
has nine apertures disposed symmetrically around its 
periphery lo uecommodate the nine cylinders, each of 
which is gripiied tightly between the two parts of the 
erankcase and is prevented from turning by a key. It is 
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not supported directly on the crankshaft, but carries on 
its face plates, or covers, known respectively as the cam 
gear case, and the thrust box, or rear drum. The thrust 
box contains the main engine ball race,' the double thrust 
race, and a second radial ball race. Tlie cam gear box 
contains a large radial ball race at the end next the crank 
web, a smaller race at the end of the extension, and two 
races for the inlet and exhaust cams. These latter are 
mounted eccentrically on the crankshaft extension. Tlie 
nosepiece, which carries the propeller boss, is bolted to the 
front of the cam gear box, and holds in position a center- 
ing plate which forms a housing for the small ball race 
previously referred to. 



Cylinders 

The cylinders are- of nickel steel, machined from the 
solid. The walls have a thickness of S mm. Thev are 
numbered 1 to 9 consecutively, in a clockwise direction, as 
seen from the propeller end of the engine. Tlie order of 
firing is 1,3, 5, 7, 9, 2, 4, 6, 8. The head of each cylin- 
der is bored and screwed to take the inlet and exhaust 
valve seatings, and bosses are provided into which the 
rocker arm fulcrum posts are screwed. An external 
shoulder near the bottom of the cylinder fits in a corre- 
sponding groove in the crankcase, and this, together with 
the key previously referred to, are the means of fixing the 
cylinder in the crankcase. Tlie bottoms of the cylinders 
are cut away at the opposite sides where they would other- 
wise foul the connecting rods. 

Pistons 

The pistons are of aluminum alloy with flat concave 
heads. A portion of the skirt is cut away at the trailing 
edge to allow the piston in the neighboring cylinder to clear 
at the bottom of the stroke. Each piston carries a cross 
head as in the case of the Gnome engine. The piston head 
is bored to take the cross head, which is flanged at the top 
so that the piston is gripped between this flange and a 
castellated nut, which is screwed up from underneath and 
locked by a small screw. The cross head is attached to 
the connecting rod by a hollow steel gudgeon pin. A 
small square sided flange, at one end of the gudgeon pin, 
lies between two shoulders on the side of the cross head, 
and so prevents the pin from turning. It is prevented 
from sliding in the cross head by means of the flange and a 
copper washer at the opposite end. This washer lies 
under the head of a bolt, screwed into the end of the 
gudgeon pin, and engages with a recess in the cross head 
lug. It is turned up at either side when in position, and 
so locks the bolt." The pistons are fitted with three cast 
iron rings and two obturator rings. The obturator rings 
are carried in the same groove, one inside the other, with 
their gaps separated by 45^ to 60 '^, i.e., about two inches. 
The gaps in the piston rings should be set about 120^ 
apart, i.e., equally spaced around the piston. 

1 Some manufacturers of this engine fit a self-aligning race, 
but a plain radial race is more usual. 

- Other methods of supporting the gudgeon i)in are used by 
different manufacturers of this engine. In some cai»es the pin 
fits in bosses cast in the piston, and is held by a set screw. 



^ Piston clearance 
Piston ring gap 
Obturator ring gap 



0.4 mm. at top, 0.3 mm. at bottom. 
0.5 mm. to 0.75 mm. 
0.8 mm. 



Connecting Rods 

All the connecting rods are tubular in section. There 
is one master rod and eight auxiliary rods. The master 
rod big end runs on two ball races mounted at either end 
of the crank pin, and carries eight wrist pins, by means 
of which it is connected to the auxiliary rods. The 
master rod is bushed at its small end, and the auxiliary 
rods at both ends, with phosphor bronze. 

Valves 

The inlet and exhaust valves in the cylinder heads are 
mechanically operated by means of light steel tappet 
rods and overhead rocker arms, which are mounted on 
the fulcrum posts at the heads of the cylinders. There 
are two tappet rods and rocker arms to each cylinder, 
one for the inlet valve and one for the exhaust valve. 
The inlet valve is carried in a guide that is in one piece 
with a steel pocket communicating with the induction 
pipe. The lower part of this pocket screws into the 
cylinder head and forms the valve seating. The inlet 
valve seating is flat, but the exhaust valve has a coned 
seating which opens to the atmosphere direct. The 
exhaust valve stem slides in a steel guide, bushed with 
cast iron, which is supported at the center of the valve 
seating by three radial arms. The valve springs are of 
the spiral type, and that of the exhaust valve is protected 
from the action of the hot gases by a cone shaped deflector, 
which is formed in one piece with the guide and seating. 
The inlet and exhaust cam plates are driven at % times 
the engine speed by separate internally toothed wheels 
mounted inside and keyed to the cam gear case. The 
cam plates overtake the engine once in eight revolutions, 
and each cam plate is cut in the form of four separate 
cams, so that in eight revolutions each tappet will be 
lifted four times, i.e., once in two revolutions. 

Cycle of Operations 

In this engine there is 10° overlap, i.e., the inlet valve 
is set to open 10° before the exhaust valve closes. Start- 
ing with any cylinder on T.D.C., with both valves open, 
the cylinder moves forward until it is 5° past T.D.C, 
at which point the exhaust valve closes. The inlet valve 
remains open until the cylinder has reached a point 58'^ 
past B.D.C, where it closes and compression commences. 
At 25° before T.D.C. ignition takes place, and the cylin- 
der moves on to the working stroke passing T.D.C. while 
the flame is spreading through the mixture. Tlie exhaust 
valve opens at 68° before B.D.C. and remains open 
through the remainder of the cycle. 

Admission of explosive mixture 5° to 238^ 

Compression 238° to 360° 

Power 0° to 112° 

Exhaust 112° to 360° + 5"^ 

3 Where cast iron pistons are used the clearances should be as 
follows: At top of piston = ().;? mm. At bottom = 0.15 mm. 
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Valve Timing 

The exact timing of the valves is determined by ad- 
justing the length of the tappet rods, but before this ad- 
justment is made, the cam gears are correctly set as 
follows: After inserting the crankshaft extension with 
inlet cam, the toothed wheel and ball race is attached to 
the short end fixed inlet toothed ring in the cam gear 
case, and one of the cams is set at the extreme throw of 
the eccentric. The whole is placed in position in the 
cam gear case, the teeth are meshed so that this cam is 
under No. 7 inlet tappet which will thus be lield in its 
extreme outward position. The fixed exhaust tooth ring 
is inserted and, after setting one of tlie exhaust cams at 
the extreme throw of the eccentric, tlie eccentric is placed 
in position on the crankshaft extension, the teeth being 
meshed so that this cam is under No. 1 exhaust tappet 
which will thus be held in its extreme outward position. 
After erection has been completed the adjustment of the 
tappet rods is made as follows: 

TO.C. 




B.O.C. 



Fip. 4 

Exhaust Valve Setting 

Any cylinder, for example No. 1, is set in exhaust 
opening position, i.e., 68^ before B.D.C. on the power 
stroke and the length of the tappet rod is adjusted until 
the exhaust valve is just opening. This is repeated for 
cylinders ti, 5, 7, 9, 2, 4, 6, 8. Note. — No. 1 cylinder is 
68*^ before B.D.C. when the center line of No. 6 is 2° 
above horizontal. 

Inlet Valve Setting 

Any cylinder, for example No. 1, is set in inlet valve 
closing position, i.e., 58"^ past B.D.C. on compression 



stroke, and the length of the tappet rod is adjusted so 
that the inlet valve is just closing. This is repeated for 
cylinders 3, 5, 7, 9, 2, 4, 6, 8. Note. — No. 1 cylinder is 
56° after B.D.C. when the center line of No. 7 is 2° to 
the right of vertical. 

Ignition Timing 

Any cylinder, for example No. 1, is set in ignition posi- 
tion, i.e., 2.')° before T.D.C. The magneto is turned in 
normal running direction until the contact points are 
just breaking, and the magneto driving gear is meshed. 
This is rej)eated with the second magneto. It is essential 
that the two magnetos be absolutely synchronized, i.e., 
that the two breaks occur at exactlv the same instant. 
A fine vernier adjustment is provided for this purpose. 
Note. — No. 1 cvlinder is 2.')° before T.D.C. when No. 5 
is downwards with its center line 5° to the left of vertical. 

Magnetos 

The magnetos are mounted on the central support and 
driven by a large wheel on the back end of the thrust box. 
Each magneto pinion has twenty-eight teeth and the 
driving wheel sixty-three teeth, so that the magneto 
armature makes nine revolutions to four of the engine. 
As the magnetos are of the rotating armature type, they 
give two sparks per revolution, so that there will be nine 
sparks in two revolutions of the engine during which each 
cylinder will have completed one cycle. The high ten- 
sion current from both magnetos is taken to the dis- 
tributor which is mounted on the thrust box. The dis- 
tributor has two rings with nine contacts on each. One 
ring of contacts receives high tension current from the 
first magneto, and the otiier ring of contacts receives high 
tension current from the second magneto. Each corre- 
sponding pair of contacts on the two rings is connected to 
one cylinder, each contact of tlie pair to a separate plug 
in the cylinder. The arrangement is adjusted so that 
each cylinder has two simultaneous sparks at the time of 
ignition which hastens the combustion of the charge. 

Carburetion 

The carburetor used on this engine is of the horizontal 
jet type. It is mounted on the end of the liollow crank- 
shaft through which the explosive mixture passes to the 
crankcase, and thence through the induction pipes to the 
cylinders. The body is cylindrical in shape and prac- 
ticallv forms an extension to the crankshaft. A drain is 
provided to carry away surplus gasoline. There are two 
horizontal air intakes at the sides of the body which are 
joined by rubber connecting pieces to extensions leading 
to the outside of the fuselage. The amount of air enter- 
ing is controlled by a cylindrical throttle, which is 
operated by a lever mounted on the throttle barrel. The 
jet, which is co-axial with and projects into the crank- 
shaft, slides in the small bridge piece at the back of the 
throttle cylinder and is fed with gasoline through a radial 
inlet near the rear end. For any given position of the 
throttle, the jet opening is controlled by a fine adjust- 
ment lever, at the rear of the carburetor. Movement of 
this lever advances or withdraws a needle inside the jet. 
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and so closes or opens the hole through which the gasoline 
is sprayed into the crankshaft. The base of this needle 
extends through a stuffing box, at the rear of the jet, and 
its longitudinal movement is brought about by a thread, 
at its base which engages with a female thread in the 
large bridge piece at the rear of the carburetor. Outside 
the bridge piece is the fine adjustment lever, which is 
mounted on the needle in such a manner that it can be 
set at the required angle in respect to the needle. The 
jet is prevented from turning by two keys in the small 
bridge piece, through which it slides under the action of a 
thread on the jet, which engages witli a female thread at 
the center of the rear end of the throttle barrel. This 
thread is of the same pitch as that at the base of the needle. 
Equal movement of both levers therefore affects the air 
supply only, and movement of the fine adjustment lever 
affects the jet opening only, but movement of the throttle 
lever alone affects both and gives a jet opening bearing a 
relation to the throttle opening which depends upon the 
position of the fine adjustment lever. 

Lubrication 

The pump delivers oil to an inclined nipple which is 
mounted in the boss of the central support so tliat it is 
opposite a hole in the crankshaft. A branch also leads 
to the pulsator glass. The hole in the crankshaft ter- 
minates in a copper pipe through which the oil flows, 
inside the crankshaft, to the long end crank web. This 
crank web, the crank pin, and the short end crank web, 
are drilled to form an oil lead which terminates in the 
hollow short end of the shaft and from which oil lead 
branches are taken to lubricate the various parts of the 
engine as follows: — 



Part of engine. 

Ball races, gears, cams and 
tappets in cam gear case. 
Master connecting rod ball 
races, wrist pins, gudgeon 
pins, and cylinder walls. 



Main engine hall race and 
thrust box ball races. ■ 



Lubricated hy. 

Restricted opening in short 
end crankshaft extension. 
Restricted opening in crank- 
pin to wrist pins (as in 
Gnome engine) and inside 
hollow connecting rods to 
gudgeon pins. 

Restricted opening at base of 
long end crank web. 



Pulsator 

The pulsator glass is mounted where it can be easily 
seen by the pilot. It shows whether the oil pump is 
working properly and the number of pulsations per 
minute is a measure of the engine speed which may be 
calculated as follows : — 

R.P.M. of engine = Pulsations per minute X 14.3. 

Oil Pump. 

The oil pump is similar to that used in the Gnome and 
Monosoupape engines but it has one pump plunger and 
one valve piston only. It is driven by the large wheel 
on the back end of the thrust box and is fitted with an 
oil strainer and an adjustment for varying the lift of the 
pump plunger and so regulating the delivery of oil. 

Air Pump 

The air pump, which maintains the pressure in the 
gasoline tank, is driven from the same wheel as the oil 
pump and magnetos through a triple thread worm and 
wheel. There are no suction valves as the inlet is through 
the sides of the pump barrel and a delivery valve is on 
the outer cover. The pump is single-acting with one 
crank. Ratio nine revolutions of the pump crank to six- 
teen of the engine. Discharge, 770 cubic inches of free 
air per minute, which is sufficient to displace ten times 
the gasoline consumed, by air at 4 lbs. pressure per 
square inch above atmosphere. 

Hand-Starting Gear 

Hand-starting gear is arranged on the left hand rear 
side of the central support. A hollow spindle projects 
through a bearing in a casing secured on the central sup- 
port and carries at its inner end a skew pinion which can 
be engaged with teeth around the rim of the distributor 
by sliding the spindle in its bearing. A spiral spring in 
the spindle forces the pinion out of gear when the engine 
starts. The disengagement is assisted by the shape of 
the teeth. At its outer end the spindle carries a crank 
handle which is turned anti-clockwise to start the engine. 
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Qeneral Description 

This engine is of the rotary air coolctl type with nine 
cylinders, 110 mm. by l^iO nim. developing 100 li.p, at 
1,200 r.p.m. As the name of tlie engine implies it has 
only one valve per cylinder, and this is situated in the 
cylinder head. It is fitted with a double thrust ball race, 
which enables it to be used either as a |)ushcr or as a 
tractor. The engine works on the Otto or four stroke 
cycle, two revolutions of the engine giving one cycle 
(four strokes) in each cylinder. Its chief {mints of 
difference from other rotary engines are: 

Absence of carburetor, no inlet valves, inlet ports in 
cylinder walls and, non-explosive mixture in the crank- 

The engine revolves in the anti-clock wise direction as 
seen from the propeller end of the engine. As in the 
case of all rotary engines, it is made chiefly of steel for 
strength and lightness. The angle through whieh the 
engine turns between any two consecutive explosions is 
80°. 

Approximate oil consumption = S gallons per hour. 
Approximate gasoline consumption = 10 gallons per hour. 
Ap|)roximate weight of engine ^ 300 lbs., i.e., 3 lbs. 
per h.p. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is made of chrome nickel steel. It is 
hollow and in two parts, a long end and a short end. As 
in all single line rotary engines, it has one throw^. It is 
stationary and serves the following purposes: 

(1) It provides a 



s of attaching the engine to the 




(2) It conveys oil to the working parts. 

(.■i) It conveys gasoline to the crankcase. 

(1) It provides, in the crank pin. the fixed point 

against which the force of the explosion exerts 

itself in turning the engine. 

Crankcase 

The crankcase is made of two steel stampings bolted 
together by steel holts and centered by dowel pins. It 
has nine apertures disposed symmetrically around its 
periphery to accommodate the nine cylinders, each of 
which is grip])ed tightly by the two parts of the crank- 
case and is prevented from turning by a small key. It 
is not directly supported on the crankshaft, but carries on 
its faces plates or covers, known respectively as the cam 
box and the thrust box. The thrust box contains the main 
ball race and a self-aligning double thrust race. The 
cam box contains the planet gears and the cam pack 
which actuates the exhaust valves, and one radial ball 
race. The nose piece which carries the propeller is 
mounted on the cam box. 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are numbered one to nine consecutively 
in a clockwise direction as seen from the propeller end 
of the engine. The order of firing is 1. 3, 3, 7. 9, 2, 4,, 6, 8. 
They are made of nickel steel machined from the solid 
and each has an exhaust valve in the head and a series of 
inlet ports around the base. The key referred to above 

TB.e. 
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Fig. 1. The 100 H.r. Ci 
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is fitted between two shoulders which are turned around 
the base of the cylinder. These together act as a means 
of fixing the cylinder in the crankcase. 

Pistons 

The pistons are of cast iron with slightly concave 
heads. A portion of the trailing edge is cut away to 
allow the piston in the adjoining cylinder to clear. Each 
piston is fitted with an obturator ring in a groove around 
its top. A packing ring is fitted behind the obturator 
ring and in the same groove. A wipe ring which is made 
of cast iron is also fitted in a groove situated just below 
the obturator ring. The position is fastened to its con- 
necting rod by means of a hollow steel gudgeon pin fixed 
in lugs on the underside of the piston head by means of a 
tapered set screw. 



Piston clearance 
Wipe ring gap 
Obturator ring gap 
Packing ring gap 



= 0.2 mm. 
= 0.5 mm. 
== 1 mm. 
=^ 2 to 4 mm. 



Connecting Rods 

The connecting rods are made of special alloy steel. 
There is one master connecting rod, to which the eight 
auxiliary connecting rods are attached by means of wrist 
pins. All the rods are of H section and the auxiliary 
rods are bushed at both ends with phosphor bronze 
bushes. The master connecting rod big end runs on two 
ball bearings; its small end is bushed with phosphor 
bronze. In some engines a light steel pipe is fitted to 
each connecting rod and this conveys oil from the big end 
to the gudgeon pin. 

Valves 

The single valve in the cylinder head performs the 
following functions: (a) It acts as an exhaust valve. 
While so doing its temperature is raised, (b) It admits 
to the cylinder a quantity of air sufficient for the com- 
bustion of the charge entering later through the ports 
at the base of the cylinder. During this portion of the 
cycle it is cooled. The valve is mounted in a steel cage 
which also carries the rocker arm fulcrum pin, and is 
mechanically operated by means of a hollow steel lappet 
rod and steel rocker arm. The valve stem slides in a 
cast iron bush at the center of the cage which is held in 
position by means of a locking ring screwed into the 
cylinder head. The valve is made heavier than is neces- 
sary for mechanical strength and is of such weight as to 
balance the centrifugal action of the tappet rod which 
would otherwise tend to keep the valve open. The valve 
spring consists of a looped wire, the looped end of which 
engages the fulcrum post and the midlcngth part of which 
is coiled around the fulcrum of the rocker arm. The free 
ends of the looped wire bear underneath a cross pin 
passing through the valve stem. In later type engines 
the valve spring is made spiral and encircles the valve 
stem, taking its bearing against the valve cage and a 
detachable collar on the valve stem. The valves are 
operated by the cam track which consists of nine cams 
keyed to a bronze bushed sleeve rotating on the small 
end of the crankshaft. The cams operate the tappet rods 



which work the overhead rocker arms. Each tappet rod 
is formed of a tappet and a rod joined together. The 
tappet works in a guide in the cam box, and at its inner 
end is a roller which bears against the cam. The tappet 
rod extends from the joint to the rocker arm of the ex- 
haust valve, and is adjustable. The cam track is driven 
at half the engine speed by planet gears, which are fitted 
on the inner face of the cover of the cam box. It must 
be remembered that the engine is running at twice the 
speed of the cam track so that the rollers at the bases of 
the tappet rods are overtaking the cam track the whole 
time. This causes the tappet rods to be lifted as they 
pass over the cams and thereby to open the valves. The 
clearance between the rocker arm and the bottom of the 
slot in the valve stem, when the tappet roller is at the 
bottom of the cam, as fpllows: Engine cold = 0.5 mm. 
In later type engines the rocker arm engages the valve 
stem by means of a roller which bears against the end of 
tlie stem. 

Cycle of Operations 

Starting with any cylinder on T.D.C. and the exhaust 
valve open, the cylinder moves forward drawing in pure 
air through the open exhaust valve until it is 45*^ before 
B.D.C. at which point the exhaust valve closes. The 
cylinder then moves forward creating a partial vacnum 
until it is 20° before B.D.C. At this point the ports in 
the base of the cylinder are uncovered by the piston and 
rich gasoline vapor enters from the crankcase, mixing with 
the air already there and forming an explosive charge. 
At 20° past B.D.C. the ports are again covered by the 
piston and the cylinder moves around to T.D.C. on com- 
pression stroke. Ignition occurs 20° before, T.D.C. and 
the cylinder moves forward on the power stroke until it 
is 90° past T.D.C. when the exhaust valve opens and 
remains open through the remainder of the cycle. 



Admission of pure air 0° 

Partial vacuum 135° 

Admission of rich gas 155° 

Compression 200° 

Power stroke 0° 

Exhaust stroke 90° 



to KS5°1 

to 155° 

to 200° 

to 360° 

to 90° 

to 360° 



= 2 Revs. 



Valve Timing 

Any cylinder, for example No. 1, is set in exhaust 
closing position, i.e., 60° before B.D.C. To get this 
position No. 4 cylinder is set vertically upright. The 
tappet rod clearance is set, and the cam track is turned 
anti-clockwise until the cam is just about to lift the 
tappet rod. Then the planet gears are meshed. The re- 
maining tappet rod clearances are set and the valve 
closing positions are checked for each cylinder, i.e., 60° 
before B.D.C. This refers to a cold engine, while the 
diagram refers to the actual cycle of operations when 
the engine is hot. 

Ignition Timing 

Any cylinder, for example No. 1, is set in ignition 
position, i.e., 20° before T.D.C. on compression stroke. 
To get this position No. 5 cylinder is set vertically down- 
wards. The magneto is turned so that the points are 
just breaking and the magneto driving gear is meshed. 
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The distributor is wired to the plugs. The timing of 
the engine is then completed. 

Magneto 

The magneto is mounted on the face of the back plate 
remote from the engine. Its driving spindle projects 
through the back ])late and carries a small spur wheel 
which is driven by a large wlieel keyed to the thrust box 
casing. The gear ratio is four to nine, i.e., the magneto 
armature makes nine revolutions to four of the engine, 
and as the magneto gives two sparks per revolution there 
will be nine sparks in two revolutions of the engine dur- 
ing which period each cylinder will have completed one 
cycle. The current is conveyed from the magneto in the 
following manner: — From the magneto the current 
passes by a high tension wire to an insulated brush holder 
fitted on the back plate. A sensitive spring keeps a 
carbon brush in the brush holder in contact with the 
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distributor which is mounted on the outside of the thrust 
box. The current is then taken from tlie segments on the 
distributor to the spark plugs through thin brass wires. 
The distributor revolves witli the engine, and its function 
is to insure that the current generated by the magneto 
reaches the cylinders in proper sequence. 

Carburetion 

In the carburetion system of this engine, gasoline is 
pressure fed from a tank tli rough a main gasoline tap 
and a fine adjustment valve into a copper pipe within the 
crankshaft. From a jet situated in the hollow big end 
of the crankshaft, the gasoline issues into the crankcase. 
Air is drawn in through the open big end of the crank- 
.shaft, the small end of which is closed with a gun-metal 
plug. A forced draught is induced into the large end 
of the crankshaft through a funnel shaped intake, the 
mouth of which faces in the direction of flight. This 
applies equally to tractor and pusher installations. The 
vaporization is further assisted by the churning action 
of the connecting rods and the heat of the engine. The 
gas is drawn from the crankcase through ports in the 
base of the cylinders wlien these ports are uncovered by 
the piston towards the end of the suction stroke. 

Lubrication 

This is by pressure and centrifugal force combined. 
There are two leads, *' C " and ** B," equal in size. 

** C " lead: The oil is pressure fed from the pump 
into a copper pipe inside the crankshaft, and about one- 
tliird flows through a branch into the thrust box, oiling 



the thrust ball race and main engine ball race. The sur- 
plus oil overflows into the crankcase through holes drilled 
for this purpose, and passes on to the cylinder walls 
through the ports in the base of the cylinder. The main 
suppl}' of oil passes up the big crank web through a 
hollow plug in the center of the hollow crank pin, down 
the short end crank web into the hollow short end of the 
crankshaft, from whence it is conveyed by a series of 
holes to the cam track. The oil then passes through 
grooves in between the cams and is thrown centrifugally 
over the interior of the cam box, lubricating the cams, 
cam rollers, tappets, planet gear wheels, and the cam 
box and nosepiece ball races. The oil then overflows back 
into the crankcase and passes on to the cylinder walls as 
in the case of the overflow from the thrust box. Some of 
the oil also passes along the hollow tappet rods to the 
rocker arm pins. 

** B " lead : The oil is pressure fed from the pump 
into a second copper pipe inside the crankshaft, and 
flows up inside the long end crank web into an annular 
space around the brass plug in the long end crank pin 
and out of holes in its balls to two grooves or channels 
cut in the ends of the bore of the master connecting rod 
big end. Holes are drilled from these grooves to each 
wrist pin and the wrist pins are drilled to correspond 
with these holes, so that the oil may pass through to 
lubricate the wrist pin bushes. From these the oil passes 
into steel tubes (which are fixed to the connecting rods) 
and along tlie tubes, oiling the gudgeon pins and bushes. 
In later type engines, the steel tubes are dispensed with, 
and the oil passes along the face of the connecting rods 
to the gudgeon pins and buslies. The overflow from the 
gudgeon pins passes through holes in the side of the 
pistons, and lubricates the rings and the cylinder walls. 
The surplus oil is blown out through the exhaust valve 
and lubricates the exhaust valve guide and stem. 

Pressure Pump 

Tlie pump for forcing air into the gasoline tank to ob- 
tain a pressure feed is of the reciprocating two stroke 
type. The pump is composed of a casing forming a 
crankcase in which is mounted a small crankshaft and a 
worm and worm wheel drive; and a cylinder in which is 
mounted a piston fitted with piston rings and connected to 
the crank pin by a connecting rod. The worm drive is 
geared lii to 1 of the crankshaft, and 9 to 4 of the engine; 
5,3 revolutions of the engine therefore give one delivery 
of air. The cylinder is formed with cooling fins and has 
automatic non-return inlet and exhaust valves in its head. 
On the down stroke of the piston air is sucked into the 
cylinder past the inlet valve, and on the upstroke of the 
])iston the air in the cylinder is compressed and forced 
past the exhaust valve which has a nipple connected by 
tubing to the ga.soline tank. The pressure pump is 
mounted on the engine back plate between the oil pump 
and the magneto and below the engine crankshaft and is 
driven from the same large wheel. 

Oil Pump 

The oil pump is similar to that used on the Gnome 
engine, excepting that the bore of the two pump barrels 
is the .same, 12 mm. 
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General Data 



Number of cylinders . , 



Bore of cyliiidtr 112 mm. 

Stroke 1 70 mm. 

Torque rc-artion .il l.^.'iO r.]i.m I-Jy li-ii. 

Torque re-action nt l.iilio r.i).m P27 Ii.p. 

Useful Ii.p. dedueling windage 

Useful ii.p. at l.'2r>l) T.p.m Ilii li.p. 

Useful Ii.p. at ].2()0 r.p.ni 113 h.p. 

Petrol consumption nt 110 b.li.p.TG.'i pint i>er h.p. per hour 

Petrol — specific gravity 072 

Volume of compression ^pa(■e 1-17 eu, c.m.s 

Stroke volume of enpinc I,C7'2 eu. c.m.s 

Compression ratio 5:0 

Rotation of engine facing projtellrr nnti-elockwise 

Lift of exhaust valve 10. 'i mm. 

Lift of inlet vnlve lO.-T nmi. 

Diameter of inlet and exhiiu.st valv<! I.> mm. 

Clearance between rocking lever and inlet valve 

1.0 to 1.2 mm. 
Clearance between rocking lever and exhaust valve 

0.8 to 1.0 mm. 

Piston ring cap 0.5 mm. 

Clearance betwceli ring and piston groove O.l mm 

Magneto rotation Clockwise 

Magneto speed at i,y(lo '2.700 r.p.m. 

Magneto speed at I.y.'iO ,. .-i^Hl'i r.ji.m. 

Magneto advance '^O*^ to 2(>'^ 

Tachometer speed at l,-200 2,l<iO r.p.m. 

Tachometer speed at 1,^50 2,'i!>0 r.p.m. 



Tachometer rotation Clockwise 

Order of firing cylinders 1,3,;*), 7, 9, 2, i. 6. 8 

Inlet valve opening j>ast lop dead center SO" 

Inlet valve closing past bottom dead center 30° 

Exhaust valve opening before bottom dead center 

W to 45° 

Exhaust valve closing past top dead center 16' 

Lubricating oil castor oil 

Lubricating oil si»eeific gravity 96 

Lubricating oil consumption 9 to 10 pints per liour 

Weight of engine with oil pump and magneto. . . .SiS lbs. 



Fixed Part 

The fixed part consists of a hollow crankshaft, which is 
keyed to and supported by the main bearer plate. The - 
main bearer plate is rigidly fixed to the forward support 
of the aeropl.ine by means of bolts, whilst tlie centralizing 
plate, fixed to the rear support of the aeroplane, carries 
the end of the crankshaft. 

The crankshaft priijeets in front of the main bearer 
plate, and (he whole of the rotating parts are mounted 
on its support, but are free to revolve. 

Various accessories, vin. : — The magneto, tbe oil pump 
and the brush holder are carried on the main bearer plate. 
The carburetor in fixed at the extreme end of the erauk- 
shaft, through which passes the vaporized mixture into the 
crankcase and thence to the cylinders. 

The crankshaft is extended in front by a short end 




110 H.P. I* Hlionc engine — front view 



110 H.I', Le Ithone engine — ri 
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itirely contained in 



The crankcase, the 
, valve gear and part 



The lubricating arrangements are e 
he crankshaft. 

Routine Part 

The rotating part oonsists of: 
'ylinders, connecting rods and pisti 
>f ignition arrangements. 

Crankcase: — The crankcase carries a medium nose in 
ront, on whicli is fitted the propeller hub. On the back 
tf the crankcase is fitted the back cover, to which is 
iccured the cam driving gear wheel and the magneto 
Irivjng gear wheel and the distributor. The whole turn 
ibout the crankshaft on three journal ball bearings. The 
ast of these is of the double row radial and performs the 
idditional function of absorbing the propeller thrust. 



Cylinders 



The cylinders are screwed into the crankcase and se- 
cured with locking rings. The interior is provided with a 
cast iron liner, wliich is put in under pressure. In the 
cylinder head are situated the seats for both inlet and 
exhaust valves, which are interchangeable. The inlet 
valve guide seating is screwed into the head of the cylin- 
der. Tliese valves are brought back to their seats 
by very light springs, which ensure their operating 
wlien starting up; when up to speed, centrifugal force 
brings them Imck to their seats. The valve rocker 
operates alternately the inlet valve and the exhaust valve, 
by reason of its oscillating motion in the valve rocker T 
piece which- is fitted with ball bearings. On this rocker 
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is fixed a lever operated in turn by the valve rod. The 
induction pipes, each in two pieces, convey the carhureted 
mixture from the erankcase to the inlet valves. 

Connecting Rods and Pistons 

The connecting rods are connected to the crankpin by 
the connecting rod thrust block, whcili is made in halves 
running on two bull bearings mounted on the crankpin. 




pinqramahc .'^Jrh nf Qilinq System. 

Three sets of three connecting rod heels, each set being 
of different sixe, slide in annular grooves lined with 
bronze, which are provided in the connecting rod thrust 
block. This arrangement allows the connecting rods to 
rock relatively to one another. Nine screws hold the 
halves of the tlirust block together. 

The pistons arc of aluminum fitted with two phosphor 
bronze bushes. The gudgeon pin is of the floating type 
and is prevented from rubbing the cylinder walls by means 
of two circlips, which are fitted into grooves in the hushes. 
There are five piston rings which are of special steel. 

Valve Mechanism 

The valve mechanism consists of two cams, one induc- 
tion cam and one exhaust cam operating nine cam rockers, 
each connected to its valvp rod. The rockers receive 
oscillating motion caused by contact of the induction cam 
rollers and the cichaUNt cam rollers on their respective 
cams. It will be seen that centrifugal force acting on the 
valve rod will tend to keep the induction cam roller har:l 
on its cam. This consideration is very important, and the 
value of it will be understood in connection with the setting 
of tiie valve timing. A cam is fitted on each side of the 
cam boss which is free to rotate uj)an the ball bearing 
mounted on the crankshaft. On the back cover is bolted 
a gear wheel having CtV Iceth, which is in mesh witli a gear 
wheel of 60 teeth cut internally, which is mounted on the 



gives the nine rockers the necessary motion at the 
of opening and closing the valves. 

Ignition 

To the main bearer plate is attached the magneto, the 
pinion (Ifl teeth) of which is driven by a gear wheel which 
rotates with the erankcase. The magneto is provided with 
a contact breaker determining the point of ignition, which 
is the same for all the cylinders. A high tension wire 
conducts the current to the brush holder, which is also 
fixed on the main bearer plate. 

The brush in the brush holder works on the surface of 
the distributor, which is fixed to the back cover and has 
nine separate segments. A bare brass wire is carried 
from each of these segments to the corresponding spark- 
ing plug fitted to the cylinder. 

Referring to the order of firing in the cylinders it will 
be seen that the distributor must only transmit the currcLt 
alternately and in the order 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 2, 4, 6, 8, each 
point of ignition corresponding to the moment when the 
platinum points of the magneto separate. 

Lubrications 

The oil pump as previously stated is fixed on the mail 
bearer plate the spindle of which carries a pinion als* 
driven bv the gear wheel fixed to the back cover. 
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The oil is conducted by a pipe to a union on the top of 
the main bearer plate; it penetrates the crankshaft uxl 
flows through a elianncl arranged in the aluminum oilini: 
sleeve, from which it passes through oil holes drilW 
througli the crankshaft into the crank web and crankpin. 






LORRAINE'DIETRICH 



During the early periods of the war France was eon- 
fronted with the necessity of rapidly developing new types 
and continually larger sizes of aero engines, and amongst 
the best that had been constructed in France are tlic 
Lorraine- Diet rich which were developed by JI. Barbareau 
and his confreres. The earliest type of Lorraine- Dietrich 
developed for aviation purposes was the six cylinder 110 
h.p. The general design and characteristics are frankly 
the same as the six cylinder Mercedes aviation motor de- 
veloped in Germany during 191^-13. 

Bore 120 mm. 4.72 in. 

Stroke 1 W mm. 5.52 in. 

Weight 195 k.g. 130 lbs. 

[Fuel 
Hourly consumption] Oil 

[Angular Speed 

The principal difference between the Mercedes and the 
Lorraine- Dietrich engines lies in small details of construc- 
tion such as the substitution of tubular connecting-rods for 



the " I " beam section rod used in the Mercedes, minor 
changes in the camshaft housing and lubrication system. 
The general design of the 110 h.p. 6 cylinder Lorraine- 
Dietrich engine is indicated in the longitudinal elevation 
drawing Fig. 1 . 

As the necessity for increasing sizes of engines arose 
the Lorruine-Dietrieh Co. at first resorted to the expedient 
of developing an eight cylinder V type engine of the same 
bore and stroke as the first six cylinder, namely 120 mm- 
bore and 140 mm. stroke which gave nominally 160 h.p. 
By means of various refinements and Improvements in de- 
tail the power was raised to 180 h.p. This particular 
type and size of engine was manufactured not only by the 
Lorraine- Dietrich, but also by Clement Bayard and also 
the Gregoirc Company. 

In 1917-18 the development and manufacture of con- 
siderably larger engines was undertaken which in many 
respects included radical departures from previous prac- 
tice and the principal characteristics of these engines are 
given in the following table: 
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pin through small copper pipe to grooved channels in tlic 
guide faces. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting-rods for the 120 mm. bore engine are 
machined from chrome nickel steel. The rod body ii 
tubular in form and a small aluminum pipe in the center 



Fig. i, Lorraine cylinder section 
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General Description 
Cylinders 

Fig, 2 is a section taken at right angles in the cylinder 
bore of the Lorraine- Dietrich cylinder. The cylinders in 
the Lorraine-Dietrich engine are machined from hollow 
steel forgings the valve elbow pieces being machined from 
forgings and welded into receiving lipx in the cylinder 
crown. Each pair of cylinders is encased in a single 
jacket of light sheet steel which is welded to a Hange at 
the bottom of the water-jacket to the spark plug busses 
and valve port elbows. The cylinder heads are counter- 
bored on either side to provide clearance space for the 
intake and exhaust valves. There is only one pair of 
valves per cylinder. The exhaust valve guide has a water 
jacket extending to the back of the stem and both valve 
guides carry light steel bushes. 

Pistons 

The pistons in the Lorraine-Dietrich engines arc 
aluminum die eastings carrying three rings above the 
gudgeon pin. An elaborate scheme of lubrication is pro- 
vided in the piston to carry oil to the heavily loaded guide 
portion of the piston. Oil is fed from the gudgeon 



Fig. 3. Camrods (or 13-cylinder tjrpe LorraiDc 

of the rod serves to convey oil from the big ends to the 
gudgeon pins. The tubular section is 38 mm. outside 
diameter and the tube wall thickness is ilis mm. TIk 
connecting-rods in the V type engines are of the straddle 
form. The top end is bushed with phosphor bronze and 
the big ends arc bushed with babbit lined phosphor 
bronzed. The inner rod bears directly on the crankshaft. 
The straddle rod lieing bushed with phosphor bronitd 
rings which bear on the exterior cylindrical hubs of the 
inner rod big ends. 

In the W type engines the center row of cylinders ha« 
the master rods. The rods of the two outer row>of 
cylinders benr on the outer surfaces of the master iml 
and less than Vi of its circumference and are held to it bj 
two circular steel rings bolted together longitudinally, 
the rod bodies in the case also being tubular in form. 




Fig, 4. Camshafts and connecting 
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case attached to the cylinder port elbow forgings by 
means of long studs. Rocker arms are interposed be- 
tween the camshaft and valves which multiply the cam 
lift 1.2 to 1 at the valve stems. 

Distribution Qearing 

Ball spur and bevel gears are used in the distribution 
gearing. Bevel gears serve to transmit the drive to the 
camshafts, water and oil pumps. The magneto drive 
shaft axis is parallel to the crankshaft axis and symmet- 
rically disposed immediately above the crankshaft at the 
distribution gear end of the engine. All the shafts are 
hollow and in many cases have pinions on gears formed 
integrally with the shaft. 

Camsliafts 

The camshafts are of -15 mm. dia. and have a 20 mm. 
hole straight through which serves as a gallery for dis- 
tributing oil to the camshaft bearings and rockcrarm 
rollers. The shafts are flanged at one end to take the 
distribution gear which is retained by six short steel bolts 
of 6 mm. dia. each. 



To^ oe»o £r0f^ 



Pig. 5. Ptiwer Hnd fuel consumption curves 

Pig. 3 is the connecting-rod group of the 12 cylinder 
W type 133 h.p. engine. The big end construction is the 
invention of M. Barbareau. 

Craiilcshafts 

In the 120 mm. bore engines in all cases there are a 
pair of cranks between two main bearings. The crank 
shafts are hollow, a large square section cheek being in- 
terposed between the adjacent cheek pins through which 
is bored a large diameter hole. Crnnk shafts in the 250 
snd 330 12 cylinder h.p. engines have Ci mm. diameter 
crank pins and main bearings. The propeller end of the 
shaft carries a double ball tlirust bearing and has a taper 
end and keys to mount the propeller hub. The rear end 
of the crankshaft which is the distribution gear end is 
splined to carry the master bevel and spur distribution 
gears beyond which there is mounted a ball thrust bearing 
to take the bevel gear thrust loads and an annular roller 
bearing to support the extreme end of the shaft. 

In the W type 12 and 24 cylinder engines there ore 
four and eight crank throws respectively. Fig. \ illus- 
trates the crankshaft and connecting-rods of the 425 h.p. 
W type engine. 

Valves 

There are in all cases two valves per cylinder with 
their stems inclined 15° on either side of the cylinder 
axis, the upper end of the valve stem being threaded to 
take the spring plate and lock nut. The valves are op- 
erated by means of a single camshaft lying in an aluminum 




Fig. 6, Timinti; diagram J50 H.P. 

Car buret ion 

M. Barbareau has refined and developed the Zenith 
Type Carburetor and invented the double venturi tube 
principle which is now standard on all Zenith aircraft 
carburetors, and has also developed the Lorraine- Diet- 
rich altitude fuel compensating control which consists of 
B rotary barrel valve in the feed line between the float 
chamber and the jet nozzles. 

On the 230 h.p, 8 cylinder Lorraine- Dei t rich the car- 
buretors arc symmetrically disposed on cither side of the 
engine alongside of the base pan. A large tubular cop- 
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Fig. 7, Epieyplk reduction geur 

per pipe passes between the cylinder blocks on either 
side of the V and fcedinf; into a double set of aluminum 
" Y " branehed pipes wbieb arc bolted on to the inlet 
port elbows. This arraiifiemcnt of carburetors permits 
having the carburetor outside of the motor V where they 
are very accessible and also the exhaust manifolds at the 
outside of the V so that when the engines are mounted 
in a plane the exhaust manifolds can be arranged on 
either side of the fusilnge well exjMsed to tiie air. The 
objection to exhaust pipes in the inside of the V is 
that the red-hot exhaust pipes continually scale and occa- 
sionally some of this hot scale is blown into the pilot's 
face, sometimes resulting in very severe burns. 

On the 12 eyi. 350 h.p. V type engine duplex carbur- 
etors are fitted in much the same manner as on the 250 h.p. 



engine. A single float chamber and 2 sets of mixing 
chambers and throttles are formed in a single casting. 
The manifold divides immediately above the carbaretor 
into two branches passing between the pairs of cylinder 
blocks so that each mixing chamber supplies mixture and 
for three cylinders through a Y branch aluminum manifold 
on the inside of tiie V. 

On the 12 cylinder 425 h.p. and the 2t cyl. 1,000 
h.p. \^' type engines the carburetors and inlet manifolds 
for the outside hanks of cylinders are identically the 
same as on the 8 cyl. 250 h.p. with Y branched manifolds. 
The center vertical bank of cylinders, however, is fed 
through a third carburetor placed in the V between the 
right and center bank of cylinders (as viewed from the 
propellor end). The manifold for the center bank of 
cylinders being in a simple T form feeding the four inlet 
ports. It would seem that the distribution of fuel for the . 
outer banks of cylinders and the center bank would be 
radically difl'erent with such radically difTerent inlet 
manifolds. 

Fig. 5 is the Lorraine-Dietrich power and fuel con- 
sumption chart for the 250 h.p, 8 cylinder engine. These 
curves are representative of the average production en- 
gine, bnt do not represent the best results that can lie 
obtained with these engines. 

Ignition 

The ignition system on all of the Lorraine-Dietrich 

In every case a pair of high | 
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Fig. Sc. Installation of Lorraine 
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linsiiin nmjiiictos rirc arraiifjcd on ;i plntform .-it tin- (lis- Dcico pcneriildr nml distributor system, sucli as was ap- 

triliiiti.)!! jr*'"!- "«1 of lln' MiKint.- driven by slinfts jKirill.-I jilird to tin- I.il.iTty cnfrin.-. 

l« till' (Tank .sliaft Hxis tliroiijcli s]>ur ^i-nriiiK. Tin- dis- 

Irihutitrs how.v.r ..rr iilaml on tl.r dislrilmtixn n<nr tnd 

of lla- f.msli.rt l.ouMT.ft. 'Il.err ;>rr -i ,>!..«. ,.,r .-ylin- Cooling System 

iKt firing syiichronoitsly. Tlie ]'1ii)In bc]'n;t crosi wirrd Tlif coolinjr ;ystt-ni (-(insists of .1 single impt-llfr wn- 

from tlu- distrilmtor lu-.-iils so that in tin- .-vent of a fail- trifiigal wat.T jnimp liaving two ilisi-liargi- oull.-ts and i* 

iirt' of oni' ni.'iKnt-to or «w distriliiitor tin- oiiinilioii of monnli-d vi-rtically on Die oil )inn .it tlir distribution ^ir 

tlii^ (-ngini' may not )«' int.'rriiptid. Tin- ori^iiod ignition .<n<l of (lie iiiKiin-. Tlii' virtic/il sbnft «-liidi drivts lb< 

sy-tiin (-.m^i^t■■.l of Am.rican bnill l)i\i.- ma^nrt.is and water iiiinip is driven from the ernnk sliaft hy menn- of 

I.orraini--l>ittri(li dis^ribllto^^. llie [imgnrtii ifinilion was a )iair of bt-vrl (pars of .i]i proximately 1-i mm. sjwn-. 

ffivi-n ni> toward-- llie bitter ()arl of liHN in favor of tin- Water is led frnni tlie pump to a eiinnection between en'li 
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Fig. 10, l.'a H.l', Ijirraine- Diet rich 
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pair of cylinders by means of a copper manifold^ the 
connection between the cylinder and the pump being made 
of rubber hose and conventional clamps. The water out- 
lets from the jackets are placed at the tops of cylin- 
ders in every case and carefully arranged so that there 
may be no possibility of steam pockets or places within the 
jackets where sluggish circulation may occur. 

Lubrication 

The lubrication of oil under pressure is insured by two 
reciprocating plunger pumps placed on the center of the 
sump and driven by means of a horizontal shaft whose 
axis is parallel to the crank shaft and immediately below 
through a pair of bevel gears from the water pump shaft. 
An oil gallery is placed in the oil sump from which oil is 
pumped to each of the main bearings through small copper 
tubes, the oil tubes leading to the bottom of the bearings. 
From the propeller end bearing a six m/m copper tube leads 
to the crank case dividing outside of the crank case into 
a Y branch pipe which serves to convey oil to the hollow 
camshafts. Returned drains from the camshaft housing 
are via the distribution gear and shaft housing on the one 
end of the engine and through a 20 m/m Y branch pipe 
surrounding the pressure feed pipes at the propellor end 
of the engine. Oil is fed from the main bearings into 
the hollow crank shaft to the straddle type connecting 
rod bearings and thence through small tubes in the cen- 
ter of the circular section connecting rod bodies to the 
gudgeon pin bushings and cylinder walls. 

An air chamber and a pressure relief valve are fitted 
to the pump. The function of the air chamber being to 
damper out the pulsations of the reciprocating pump and 
the pressure relief valve being fitted to avoid the possi- 
bility of unduly high pressure when starting up with cold 
oil which might burst the oil pipes or connections. 

Timing diagram for the 8 cylinder 250 h.p. engine is 
given in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 is a drawing of the single train epicyclic reduc- 
tion gear as fitted to some Lorraine-Dietrich engines. An 
internal gear ring is bolted to the nose of the crank case. 
The planet carrier has a tubular extension mounted 
concentric with the crank shaft to which the propellor 
hub is held in by splines^ tapers and a differential lock 
nut. The driving gear is keyed directly to the tapered 



extension of the crank shaft concentric with the planet 
carrier and the propeller hub. The construction is ex- 
tremely compact and ingeniously worked out but suffers 
from the general inability of this type of reduction gear 
which makes it impossible to secure reductions below about 
T4o of the normal crank shaft speed. 

Fig. 8-A is the longitudinal sectional drawing of the 
160 h.p. Lorraine-Dietrich engine. 

Fig. 8-B is the transverse section of the same engine. 

Fig. 8-C shows the engine mounting of the Farman 
biplane. 

The Lorraine- Dietrich engines were very widely used 
by the French during the war. The following table giv- 
ing the names of planes thus fitted and the engine sizes 
utilized. 



HORSE POWER 

350 425 
250 850 
425 
250 . 
250 



NAME 

Farman 150 

Voisin 250 

F. B. A. Boats 160 

Dumet Hydroplane 160 

Fr. Gov. Type A. L 250 

Fr. Gov. Type A. R 250 

Nieuport 250 

Letord Bimotor 250 



From the above table it will be seen that the Lorraine- 
Dietrich engines have been used in a considerable number 
of different type planes and reports indicate that they 
were most excellent engines. 

Fig. 9A-9B are two views of the 250 h.p. Lorraine- 
Dietrich engine which very clearly illustrate the general 
features of construction. 

Fig. 9C-9D show the radiator mounting in the V of 
the engine together with the cowling over the cylinders. 
This arrangement is extremely compact and was used 
in the French Government Type AL planes. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the 425-12 cylinder W type 4 crank 
engine, illustrating the magneto, distributor, carburetor, 
and water pump mountings very clearly. 

Fig. 11 is the illustration of the Voisin twin-motored 
Bomber showing the clever engine cowling and peculiar 
squirrel cage type of radiator mounted in the V of the 
engine. The engines are of the 250 h.p. type. 



THE mo H.P. PEUOEOT 



The 200 horsepower Peugeot Aviation Motor is of par- 
ticular interest to American engineers because of the re- 
markably successful racing cars which have been con- 
structed by the Peugeot Company for four years prior to 
the war. The various sizes of these motors are given in 
the following table: 

Four-cylinder Peugeot Racing Motors: 



No. 4. 



Bore 



80 



Stroke 
200 mm. 



160 



Owing to the remarkable success of these motors in 
road and track races, it was assumed that the design 
would afford an excellent foundation for an aviation 
motor. This, however, proved to be only partially true, 
and a long series of experiments were carried out before 
the Peugeot Company had built an aviation motor which 
was able to hold its power and to avoid mechanical troubles 
during a 50-hour run. The design here below described 
is the result of this work. 



All of these motors, excepting the No. 1, were built with 
the same characteristics, comprising 4 cylinders, cast en 
bloc, with 4' overhead inclined valves per cylinder, operated 
by two cam shafts. The cam shafts were carried in two 
aluminum cases which were separated from the cylinders 
by means of steel shouldered studs. At the forward end 
of the engine there was a train of spur gears connecting 
the cam shafts to the crank shaft. Each of these gears 
was mounted on a double row annular ball bearing. The 
crank cases were of the barrel type and the crank shift 
was supported on three annular ball bearings. The 
pistons were machined out of solid steel bars and were 
drilled for lightness. With the development of these 
motors came the dry sump lubrication system, which has 
since been widely copied by many manufacturers of racing 
automobile motors and aviation motors. These Peugeot 
motors were the first European engines to give high 
specific power (that is mean effective pressures of over 
110 pounds per square inch). 



Cylinders 

In Fig. 1 is illustrated a longitudinal section through 
the Peugeot cylinder block and cam shaft casing. Four 
cylinders of 100 mm. bore and 180 mm. stroke are cast 
en bloc with the water jacket. Large core openings are 
arranged at either side and at both ends of the block which 
are closed by means of aluminum plates screwed to cylin- 
der jacket. Four valves per cylinder are used, as was 
common to Peugeot racing car distribution. The valves 
have a port diameter of 44 mm. and an outside diameter 
of 48 mm. In the racing car motor of the same size, the 
inlet valves were somewhat larger than the exhaust, 
namely, f>2 mm. in diameter. The combustion chambers 
of this cylinder are not machined. The valves have 
stems of three diameters, the lower portion next to the 
valve head being 12 mm. in diameter. The main guide 
portion of the valve is 10 mm. in diameter, and the upper 
end of the valve stem is reduced to 8 mm. The valves 
operate in bronze guide bushings which are pressed into 
the cylinder. Two springs per valve have been found in- 
dispensable to satisfactory valve operation for high speed 
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motors, the inner or secondary spring having a difTerent 
period of vibration from the outer spring. 

Pistons and Connecting Rods 

Fig. 3 is a tranverse section throng the motor. The 
pistons are ]00 mm. in diameter and 90 mm. long, and are 
machined from solid forgings. Each piston carries two 
rings. The center portion of the piston head is globular 
in form and has a thickness of 4 mm. Below the ring 
grooves the thickness of the skirt is reduced to one mm. 
The waist of the piston about the piston bosses is reduced 
in diameter to avoid difficulties through expansion and dis- 
tortion at this point. The piston pin bosses carry broose 
bushings. The piston pin has an outside diameter of 21 
mm. and a hole drilled straight through of l<t-mm. These 
pins are lubricated by spray thrown ofT by the big ends 
of the connecting rods. They are clamped into the top 
end of the rod and oscillate in the piston pin bushings. 
The connecting rods are of tlie forked type and are 
machined out of B N D steel. The shank of the rod is 
an I-beam section; the flange and web having s thickness 
of 3 mm. The center connecting rod big end is finned to 
assist in cooling the big ends. Big end bushings are bab- 
bit lined bronze shells. Connecting rod centers are 295 
mm., giving a connecting rod to stroke ratio of 1.64 to 1. 
The crank shaft is mounted in three large double row ball 
bearings, which in turn are seated in bronze cases, retained 
in the crank case by means of long cap screws and spring 
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washers. The crank shaft is made in two sections fitted 
together at the center main bearing by means of a taper, 
key and retaining nut. This construction is necessitated 
by the use of a ball bearing in the center of the crank 
shaft. At the rear end of the crank shaft there is keyed 
onto a taper, a reduction gear pinion having a face 55 mm. 
wide and approximately 170 mm. pitch diameter. The oil 
is carried from the ball bearings to the crank pins by 
means of pressed brass banjo-drums, and thence through 
channels drilled in the crank pins. At the forward end of 
the crankshaft there is mounted a spiral pinion for driving 
the oil pump, and a hand starting reduction gear and 
starting magneto gear. A train of spur gears, illustrated 
in Fig. 3, is also arranged at the forward end of the motor 
for driving the cam shafts, magnetos and water pump. 
This train of gears is driven from a master pinion mounted 
on an extension of the propeller shaft whose axis is in the 
plane with the crank shaft and immediately above it in 
the crank case. The propeller shaft reduction gear is 
mounted in two annular ball bearings, one of them a 
double row bearing. These bearings are spaced about 
350 mm. apart. There is also provided a double ball 
thrust bearing to take the propeller thrust. The propeller 
shaft has a hole 35 mm. in diameter drilled through its 
entire length. 

Lubrication 

The lubricating system, as before stated, is the dry 
sump variety, of which the Peugeot Company was the 
originator. The oil is drawn ofi* from the base by means 
of a double gear pump. After having l>een filtered and 
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cooled in an oil radiator it is pumped to the main ball 
bearings and various auxiliary shafts. Oil is led to the 
centers of the hollow camshaft and is distributed under 
pressure to the camshaft bearings. After passing through 
the camshaft housing the oil is returned to the crank 
chamber via forward end timing gear housing. 

Valve Operating Gear 

The cams operate the valves by means of intermediary 
push rods which are of different form for the inlet and 
exhaust valves. The camshafts are offset 3 mm. from the 
valve axis. A very complete idea of the valve arrange- 
ment and operation may be had by referring to figure 2. 
The valve timing, illustrated by P'ig. 4, is quite conven- 
tional; the inlet valve opening at 11 degrees and 44 min. 
after the top dead center, equivalent to 3 mm. of piston 
travel, and closing at 46 degrees and 7 minutes after the 
bottom dead center, equivalent to 21 mm. of piston travel. 
The exhaust valves open at 52 degrees and 30 minutes 
before the bottom dead center, equivalent to 26 mm. of 
piston travel, and close at 7 degrees and 44 minutes after 
the top dead center, equivalent to 1% mm. of piston travel. 
There is one mm. clearance between the inlet push rods 
and valve stems. There is M mm. clearance between the 
exhaust push rods and valve stems. The inlet valve cam- 
shaft has 8 integral cams. The exhaust valve camshaft 
has 16 cams; 8 of these being half compression cams which 
are put into operation by longitudinally displacing the 



camshafts in their bearings. The camshaft driving gears 
are retained on the camshaft by means of a taper, key and 
retaining nut construction. 

Exhaust Collector 

Light steel manifolds serve to connect the 8 exhaust 
ports of each of the cylinders to the central expansion 
chamber which has a stack at its rear portion inclined at 
an angle of 25 degrees from vertical so as to discharge the 
exhaust above the upper wing of the plane. 

Carburetors 

Each group of four cylinders is fed by a single car- 
buretor. The carburetors are similarly disposed on the 
right and left sides of the motor. These carburetors are a 
development from the earlier type of Claudel racing 
carburetor. The sectional drawing of this carburetor is 
to be seen in figure 5. The throttle is of the barrel type 
and is so machined as to form the diffusion portion of a 
venturi tube, and is highly efficient when operating under 
full open conditions. There are two main fuel passages to 
the jets; one feeding through the compensating plug to 
the well P, which supplies the necessary fuel during idling 
and acceleration, and a second calibrated plug which feeds 
the fuel for the main supply. 

The inlet pipes are jacketed and are heated by means 
of exhaust gas. This no doubt is responsible in some 
degree for the remarkably low fuel consumption of this 
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motor. The minimum reading is 188 grams per h.p.^ or 
which corresponds to a thermal efficiency of more than 
30% (on the brake h.p.). 

Ignition 

The order of firing each group of cylinders is I, 3, 4f, 2, 
This particularly refers to the right hand group of cylin- 
ders. The firing order of the left hand group of cylinders, 
is 5, 7, S, 6. The entire firing order is as follows : 



1 



6 5 7 8 
3 4 2 



The ignition advance is 24' degrees crankshaft travel, 
which corresponds to 21 m. before the top dead center. 
Two SEV 8-cylinder magnetos are arranged for cross 
firing. 

In figure 6 the horsepower and fuel consumption curves 
of the Peugeot Aviation Motor are illustrated and in figure 
7 is a comparison with the theoretical. 
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The 200 h.p. eight cylinder Renault was developed at 
the same time as the 300 h.p. 8 cylinder engine. Many 
of its characteristics are the saiue, the cylinders being 
interchangeable with the SOO h.p. as are a number of other 
parts. The cylinder design is substantially the same as 
the Mercedes, Liberty, and the Lorraine-Dietrich, This 
type was successfully manufactured in very large quan- 
tities during the war. 

General Characteristics 

The general characteristics are eight cylinder 125 mm. 
bore and 150 ram. stroke set in V fashion at 4?'^° from 
one another. The cylinders are welded together in pairs. 
The valves are operated by over-head camshafts and 



rocker arms. The distribution gearing is of the spiral 
and bevel type. Ignition is by means of 4 S. E. V. high 
tension magnetos. The engine is of the direct type and 
operates at 1,700 r.p.m. 

Cylinders and Valves 

Fig. 1 section through the engine clearly illustrates the 
general design of the cylinders and valve gears. There 
are two valves for each cylinder of 66 mm. in dia. in- 
clined in relation to the cylinder axis and the valve lift 
is 1 1 mm. Each of the cylinder barrels together with 
the head are machined from a hollow forging, after which 
tlie intake and exhaust elbows arc welded in place and 
finally a pair of cylinders are encased in a jacket which 
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peller end bearing wlierf the diameter is iiicrea.sed to G8 
min. Tlie rruiik (tins and main bearings are 7*'^'^ mm. 
long witb the txccption of tlie proju'ller <^^nd bt-ariiif; which 
U m mm. lanfc. The sliaft pins iitid crank eheeks l)e- 
twet-n ] and i and li and i eyliiiders are drilled out linlluw. 
The frunt end of the crank liliaft is liplined lo munnt the 
master aeccssory drive bevel gear. Tliis bevel gear is 
free to float un the erank sliaft anil is provided with a ball 
thrust bearing at its baek face. 

The Crankcase 
The crankea.se is east of aluminum and is eamposed of 
four nienib<'rs in the top and the liuttiim half of the crank- 
catje compriNing an oil suiii)i of 10 litres eaparity, in which 
there is also east an air elianuel through which air passes 
to the earburcturs. The air passing through tliis channel 
serves to eool tlie lubricating oil and is heated for the ear- 
biiretion. There is a nose eap easting in the propeller end 
of the erank ease in wliieli tlie tlinitit bearings are munnted. 



These thrust bearings are of the ball type. At the rear 
end of the engine there is lilted to the crankease thr 
distribution gear case which is of aluminum. This case 
is provided with brackets and flanges to carry four mag- 
netos and water pumps. 



The can 
taehcd by i 



Camshafts 

' carried in all 



housings at- 
of studs to the top.s of the cylinders ami 
n the inclined valves. The eamshafts are i;l 
mm. ill dia. and are drilled out so as tu have a wall thick- 
ness of ^ mm. They are carried in five bearings 50 mm. 
in dia. and II nmi. wide. The bevel driving ge'ar is at- 
tached to the rear end of the camshaft by means of a 
taper, nut and key. 

Distribution Gearing 

The camshaft drives are by means of inclined bevel gear 
driven sliat'ts. A verlieal bevel gear driven shaft extendi 
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the crank shaft axis on which is mounted two spiral 
wliich serve to drive three sets of spiral gears for 
ignetos, water pumps and oil pump. 

Cooling System 

D separate centrifugal water pumps of identical de- 
re arranged symmetrically at the base of the distribu- 
;ear case. Water is led from these pumps to the 
; bottom of each pair of cylinders by means of Y 
led copper pipes. These pipes are on either side of 
gine and are easily accessible. The cylinder water 
i are at the top of the cylinder inside the V of the 

Carburetion 

3 special Zenith carburetors supply the mixture, 
carburetor being placed at the outside of the en- 
)olted to the lower half of the crankcase and drawing 

through a specially cast passage in the base. The 
•e passes through a simple '' T " form of inlet mani- 
:o the four cylinder inlet ports. The design of 
>ld is not very efficient, giving excellent distribu- 
at it is also verv artistic. 

carburetors are of course equipped with the con- 
nal Zenith type altitude control organ which con- 
>f a manually operated valve by whose movement 
mication is established between the float chamber 
le mixing chamber. Establishing a partial depres- 
1 the float chamber serves to reduce the head acting 

fuel nozzles. The entire design of the carburetor 
nani folds and controls is exceedingly ^lean and com- 
readily accessible and efficient. 

Lubrication 

: lower half of the base serves as an oil reservoir of 
10 litres capacity. Two gear pumps located at the 
f the base, one of which serves to pump oil to tlie 
5 tanks and the other being the pressure gear pump 
ipplying the bearings throughout the engine. Oil 
nped through a single gallery to the three main 
shaft bearings and is led to the big ends of the con- 
g rods by means of pressed brass banjo rings and 
steel pipes inserted diagonally through the crank 
From the propeller end bearing oil is led from 
ank case through 2 aluminum tubes to the front end 
; hollow camshafts. The camshafts serve as oil 
es for feeding camshaft bearings and rocker arm 
I. The seepage oil from the camshafts collects in 



the camshaft case and drains to the rear end of the en- 
gine lubricating the top bevel gears and pinions and 
returns to the crank case through two large aluminum 
tubes to the distribution gearing and thence to the base. 

Ignition 

Ignition is by two sets of Renault spark plugs, the cur- 
rent being supplied from 4 S. E. V. high tension magnetos 
each of which is mounted on a cylindrical base as has been 
Renault practice with motor car engines for a number of 
years. The high tension wires are led through neat 
aluminum conduits attached to the motor cylinders and 
the magnetos on each side of the " V *' are cross wired. 

A single cigar shaped exhaust collector is placed high 
above the center of the " V *' and short steel pipes serve 
to connect the exhaust ])orts with the exhaust collector. 
A large sta<^ tilted rearwards at angle of about 20° is 
welded to the cigar shaped collector and is so shaped as to 
carry the exhaust gases above the upper wing of a bi- 
plane. This type of design is in reality bad both from a 
viewpoint of vision and also due to the fact that the col- 
lector is nearly always cherry red due to the intense heat 
of the exhaust gases and the sheet steel from which it is 
made continually scales. Pilots have repeatedly com- 
plained of being burned by hot scale off these exhaust 
collectors during flight. It is practically universal prac- 
tice now to arrange the pipe design so that the exhaust 
gases are led to the side of the fuselage. 

The accompanying table gives the principal character- 
istics and sizes of important parts. 

* 

Rated h.p 200 at 1,800 r.p.m. 

Maximum b.h.p 210 at 1,81-0 r.p.m. 

Bore 125 mm. 

Stroke 150 mm. 

Inlet valve diameter 66 mm. 

Exhaust valve diameter 66 mm. 

Lift of valves 12 mm. 

Compression ratio 5 to 1 

Fuel consumption per b.h.p. hour 210 gms. 

Oil consumption per b.h.p. hpur 10 gms. 

Oil capacity 10 litres 

Water capacity 8 litres 

Weight of motor complete — dry 510 lbs. 

Weight of propeller hub 10 lbs. 

Number of magnetos 4? 

Number of water pumps 2 

Number of carburetors 2 Zenith 
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after whicli the intake and 
<n, and finally the pair of 
ickct which in welded frum 



We are indebted to Automotive Industriet for the fol- 
lowing facts concerning the Renault I2-cjlinder motor. 
The cylinders have a bore of ]25 mm. and a stroke of 
160 mm. (4-.92 x 6.\\0 in.). 

The cylinder water-jacket completely surrounds the ex- 
haust valve guide. There are two valves for each cylinder 
of 66 mm. (2^ in.) diameter. The valve port is 61 mm. 
(2 lS/33 in.) and the inlet to the elbow Uti mm. 
(1 3/32 in.) in diameter. The valve stems are both 11 
mm. (7/16 in.) diameter, with a head approximately 
5/32 in, thick and a -tS" seat Vs in. wide. 

The end of the valve stem is threaded to cayy the spring 
cup and lock nut. Each cylinder barrel and head is 
machined from a forged bar, 
exhaust elbows are welded 
cylinders is incased 
three pieces of steel about 1/32 in. thick. The cylinder 
walls themselves are 3 mm. (7/6* in.) thick. A standard 
two-bolt flange is used for all intake and exhaust port 
connections and has been profile-milled out of steel. The 
flanges are screwed on the cylinders and welded and brazed 
on the intake and exhaust pipe. 

Aluminum Pistons 

The pistons are of aluminum. They carry three con- 
centric rings which are pinned at the ring gap. There is 
a deep annular rib between the piston bosses. The pistons 
are also unusually short, only 93 mm. (.i^ in.) in length. 
The piston pin is 38 mm. (l!6 in.) in diameter, has a 
!^-in. wall and is locked with a single set screw and cotter 
pin. There are eighteen ll/32-in. holes drilled in the 
skirt for lightness and for oiling purposes. 



The connecting-rods are of the Renault yoked type, and 
the short rod alternates from right to left cylinder from 
the front to the back of the engine. The rods are made 
of B.X.D. steel I-beam section, with flange and web 2 mm. 
thick. The flanges are 26 mm. (1 3/61. in.) and the web 
is .SI mm. (1 11/.S2 In.) wide. In the short connecting- 
rod both ends of the rod are alike. The length of the 
rod is 300 mm. (11 13/16 in.) The rod cap is secured 
by means of three bolts, two of 1 1 mm. (7/16 in.) diameter 
and one of 14 mm. (9/16 in.) diameter. 

The crankshaft is carried in four babbitt-lined bronie 
shells, which in turn are secured to ribbed-steel bearing 

The bearing caps are secured to the top of the case by 
means of long U-bolts, such as are sometimes used on 
automobile spring-saddles. The crankshaft has a 
diameter of 60 mm. (2 23/64 in.) throughout, with the 
exception of the propeller shaft-end, where the diameter 
is increased to 6)t mm. (2 43/64 in.). The crankpins and 
bearings are 72'^ mm. (2 55/64 in.) long with the excep- 
tion of the propeller and bearing, which is 92 mm. (3% in.) 
long. 

Tlie shaft is drilled out for lightness, but oil is carried 
from the main bearings by means of thrower rings and 
separate small steel pij>es to the connecting-rod big-end 
bearings. The front end of the crankshaft is splined to 
receive the starting gear and accessory drive. The bot- 
tom half of the crankcase serves as an oil-pan and has a 
screen dividing it into two compartments! The watei^ 
pump is mounted at the front of the engine an the bottom 
half of the crank chamber, and has an especially designed 
double runner and double collector. The water is piped 
to both sides of the engine, through copper pipes, and mlh 
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ber connections are interposed to prevent cracking of 
joints due to vibration. 

The carburetor is of the single float type. Two car- 
buretors are mounted on each side of the engine and bolted 
to the crankcase by means of long studs. The intake 
pipes, which are fastened to the carburetor by means of 
unions^ are made of copper tubing 48 mm. (1 57/61 in.) 
in diameter. 

The carburetor has a pair of primary nozzles, a pair 
of secondary nozzles and an auxiliary air valve, the latter 
consisting of an annular ring mounted concentrically with 
a venturi throat. 

The oiling system is extremely simple. Oil is carried 
through cast ducts in the front and rear compartments of 
the crank chamber to the main bearings. It is also carried 
from these ducts through two copper tubes up to the over- 
head camshaft case, passes through the camshaft case and 
returns down through the distributing gear case to the 
oil sump. 

The valve gear is contained in a light steel tube, carried 
on the studs from the cylinder head, which is slotted to 
take bronze cages that form both the camshaft bearings 
and tlie rocker-arm mountings. The rocker arms are ar- 
ranged to multiply the cam motion so that the valve opens 
12 mm. (15/32) in.). The camshafts and the driving 
shaft are driven through straight bevel gears of 12^ mm. 
(% in.) face. The inclined shafts which drive the cam- 



shafts operate at three times camshaft speed. The high 
speed of these shafts and the resultant lowering in torque 
on them allows their weight to be considerably decreased. 
This arrangement is cheaper and much lighter than that 
where a train of spur gears is used for driving magnetos 
and camshafts. Many other aviation engines use bevel 
gears for driving the camshaft, but few designers seem to 
have grasped the importance of operating the auxiliary 
sliaft at high speed. 

There are four magnetos mounted co-axially^ each pair 
being driven through a spur gear^ which in turn meshes 
with a spur gear which is slidably mounted on a splined 
magneto drive-shaft. The magneto drive-shaft terminates 
at its forward end in the sleeve of a bevel gear^ and is 
provided with helical splines, so that when the shaft is 
moved longitudinally it is also moved angularly. This 
method of advancing the spark obviates the need for many 
connections to magneto breaker boxes, and also insures a 
spark of the same intensity, regardless of whether the 
ignition is advanced or retarded. 

At the front end of the crankshaft is mounted an 
aluminum six-cylinder air-starting motor, which engages 
the crankshaft by an overrunning clutch. This air- 
starting motor has a single inlet and discharge valve for 
six cylinders, of the rotating disk type. A hand starting 
gear and the starting magneto drive are also built integral 
with this starter. 



RENAULT TYPE la-M, 550 H.P. 



il7 the Louis Renault Company in France com- 
the development of a new tvpe of engine to super- 
tir very successful SOO h.p. engine and which de- 
iS asserted hy AI. Louis Renault " to be the an- 
the Liberty engine program." 

irst engine developed of thli new type was the 400 
^ing a cylinders of ]30 m/m {HM* in.) bore and 
m (S^i in.) stroke with a crankshaft speed of 
p.m. and a spur type reduction gear with a pro- 
peed of 1,4-UO r.p.m. Through the hollow pro- 
!iaft there was arranged to be fired a 37 mm. S. A. 
un. Had the wnr lasted another year very general 
Id have been made of the 37 mm. gun in addition 
:;gular maehiite gun equipment, 
engine was built in only limited quantities but 
is a basis for the design of a considerably larger 
eveloped during 1918. This was the Type 12 M 
., 12 cylinders. 




Fig. 1. £3U-(iJ(J H.I>. Kenuult 



The Renault Type 12 M engine has been built both 
with and without a reduction gear. The reduction gear 
being of the plain spur gear type with a propeller shaft 
axis in the V of the engine. The detail design of the 
engine reflects the experience gained in design and pro- 
duction of aero engines in large quantities as well us in 
valuable lessons taught by service of the planes at the 
front. 

Characteristics 

12 cylinder " V " at 60 

Bore, 150 mm 3.9 in. 

Stroke, 1 75 mm 6.9 in. 

Total displacement 37.1 litres 

Minimum power at 1,600 r.p.m 650 h.p. 

Maximum power at 1,750 r.p.m QUO h.p. 

Compression ratio S to 1 

Cylinders 

The engine has 12 individual steel cylinders with steel 
valve port elbows and welded steel jackets. The cylin- 
ders are produced from hollow steel furgings made on 
shell presses and the valve port elbows are machined from 
solid drop forgings. There are four valves per cylinder 
of S I mm. diameter whose stems are parallel to the cyl- 
inder axis. The valves are operated by means of a single 
camshaft and rocker arms which lie in an aluminum case 
Immediately above the top of each row of cylinders. The 
camshafts are driven by means of bevelled gears and in- 
clined shafts as it is now common practice in over-head 
valve V type engines. The valve lift is 1 1 mm. and each 
valve has its own individual elbow and connection with 
water jacket entirely surrounding each valve seat. The 
camshaft cases are split horizontally and retained on the 
cylinder by means of long studs screwed into the valve 
port elbows and nre eacli equipped with three equally 
spaced breathers. 

Pistons 

The pistons are of cast aluminum and carry three cast 
iron rings above the piston pin and one below at the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The connecting rods are machined from 
B. N. D. Steel and are of the articulated type. The rod 
body is of " I " beam section. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft has seven main hearings 90 mm. in 
diameter and the crank plus are 7-'' mm. in diameter. The 
crankshaft is drilled out hollow in both crank pins and 
mahi bearings in order to lighten the shaft and serve as 
an oil distribution gallery to tlte crunk pins. The crank 
case is com)ioscd of two parts joined together at the 
crankshaft axis. The lower part simply acting as an oil 
collecting rcseri'oir. . The Ix-aring caps are attached to 
the upper half of tJie crank case by means of lung through 
holts. 
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Lubrication 

I.ulir lent ion i.s ])rovidi-d iinticr prcitsurc to the i 
crankNliuft bearings, crank pins and artinilaliiig rom 
ing rod ])ins. Also to the distribution ^'arin^ shafts 
to the canisliafts which arc hollow si-rviii^ as oil ga\U 
for the camshaft lieariiigs and nicker 
gear [lumps are also used: One for 
seavt-iifciiig the base and delivering t 
tank and the third pump which ilraw 
oil tank adding to the main su|i])ly. 



Three 
'Illation: one for 
lil to the cooling 
il from the fresh 



Ignition and Starting 

Ignition is provided by five S. K. V. magiietus and at 
Hcnault spark plngH, the four service magnt;tos lieing 
arranged at the distribution gttar cud on the motor on 
two platforms. Eacli set of two magnt-to.s are arranged 
at the extremities of the shaft in the center of which is a 
spiral gear. The two horixontal shafts are driven by 
means of a vertical shaft having two spiral gears, one 
above, and one below the crankshaft axi.s. The advance 
and retard of the ignition is attained by sliding the vertical 
shaft through spiral spline-ways in the si>iral gears. A 
.single lever serves to advance the four magnetos. Be- 
tween the 2 inclined eam.shaft drives at the end of the 
motor there is arranged an S. K. V. starting magneto. 
Tlie ratio of starting motor .speed to crank shaft speed is 
50 to 1. 

On the distribution end of the crankshaft there is ar- 
ranged a pulley with an internal expanding clutch for 
driving T. S. F. lighting dynamo by means of a flat belt. 
The lighting dynamo has to be installed on tiie engine 
support members in the plane. 




Water Circulation 

At the extreme bottom i>f the distribution gear end 
tiie motor there is mounted a single impeller eentrifu)i 
ty]>e water-i>ump having two peripheral nutlets. T 
pump is provided with a spring operated metallic glai 
and a large grease enp for lubricating the pump sha 
A set of steel jiipcs serve to convey tlie water from t 
pump to each bank of six cylinders. Water connectii 




I'iK' ^- Side view 
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to the bottom of water jackets being made by a short piece 
of hose and conventional hose-clamps. 

Carburetion 

The carburetors are arranged in the V of the motor. 
They are of Claudel manufacture a single float chamber 
serving two mixing chambers. The carburetor-outlets are 
64 mm. in diameter and arc bolted to a water jacketed 
header. The details of the header's inlet pipes may be 
clearly seen from the photographs. The carburetors are 
provided with the Claudel patented altitude compensated 
system which consists of a pear-shaped valve mounted con- 
centric with the fuel nozzle; by lowering this valve rela- 
tive to the carbureter throat a larger amount of air is 
permitted to pass the fuel nozzles thus decreasing the de- 
pression at the nozzles and thinning out the mixture as 
required. 

At the distribution gear end of one of the camshafts 
there is mounted a Zenith gasoline pump and at the dis- 
tribution gear end of the other camshaft there is mounted 
a machine-gun synchronizer and a tachometer connection. 



Carburetor Setting 

Claudel 6* mm. Type SE carburetor. 

Main nozzles 270 

Auxiliary nozzle l-GO 

Tlirottling nozzle 1 40 

Air communication 53 

Ignition 

S. E. V. Type C-6 magnetos 4 

Renault plugs 24 

Valve Setting 

Lift of the valves 11 mm. 

The intake valve opens 8° 30 minutes late. 
Intake valve closes 50° 30 minutes late. 
The exhaust opens 58° early. 
The exhaust closes at the top dead center. 

The inlet tap at clearance 8 mm. 

The exhaust tap at clearance 6 mm. 



THE SALMSON CANTON-UNNE 



Amongst the few novel types of aero engines which liave 
been developed in the last half dosen years, the Canton- 
L'nne aero enjjine occupies a position particularly unique. 
The development of these engines stnrted in 1912 and the 
development has been continuous since that date. The 
general characteristics of the older type Salmson engine 
having been described in another chapter of this book, vre 
will now proceed to the description of the later types 
which have been developed between 1916 and 1919, 

Type R-9— 155 H.P. 
General Characteristics 

Normal horsepower =^ 133 at 1,300 r.p.m. 

Number of cylinders ^9 

Arrangement of the cyl- 
inders = Radial 

Bore = 125 mm. equal to + Wie in. 

Piston stroke ;^ 1 10 mm. equal to SW in. 

Hourly consumption of 

fuel = 30 liters 

Hourly consumption of 

oil = Slii liters 

Total weight of the motor 

empty = 377 k.g. or 609# 



General Description 

The engine has nine radial cylinders arranged per- 
pendicular to the asis of the en^ne. The cylinders 
proper are forged from steel with a wall thickness of 

The water jacket (10^72). is also of steel and is formed 
in two pieces. See Figure 2. The upper part of the 
jacket is welded to the top of the cylinder. The lower 
part of the jacket is fitted with a rubber ring to close the 
space between the jacket and the cylinder wall and avoidi 
the possibility of fracturing the jacket due to the varia- 
tion of expansion between the jacket and the cylinder. 
The water circulation is so arranged as to give perfect 
circulation about the valve and valve stem guides. 

The pistons (30,015) are made of soft cast iron and 
are equipped with three eccentric rings. The connectinfi 
rods (138) are all exactly alike and are of the articulated 
type, the articulating central member being carried on ball 
bearings. 

The single throw crankshaft is equipped with ball 
bearings throughout and is made in two pieces, the re- 
tention between the two pieces being a ground taper and 
key. The main portion of the crankshaft (2iS) has a 
tapered end to which is applied the propeller shaft and 
hub, this last member being retained by a taper, key and 
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Fig. 3, 4. Diagram of front and Ride Type A-S 



cap Strew. The rear portion of the crankshaft carries a 
trniti of gears whose funetion it is to maintain the proper 
cyclic position of the articulating pin. These gears are 



The crank c 
the two parts 
the cylinders, 
threaded ring 
radial location 



diameter and their stems i 
■ ports are 36 i 



ball bearings. 

iC is cast of aluminum in two parts and 
e joined together in the center plane of 
The cylinders are equipped with a 

on their exterior which permits the proper 

of the cylinder to be made. 

Valves and Valve Gear 

The inlet and exhaust valves are placed in the end of 
tlie cylinder parallel to the cylinder axis, similarly dis- 
iwsed and interchangeable. The valves are 60 mm. in 
ire 10 mm. in diameter. The 
I diameter. Annular gas dis- 
tribution chamber is cast with one-half of the crank case 
and nine radial copper pipes serve to convey the mixture 
from this annular distribution cJiaraber to the inlet valve 
ports- The exhaust gases are carried through individual 
])i))es into an annular collecting chamber which serves to 
cool the exhaust gases and comprises a rather elfectivc 
muffler. 

Tlie valve operating levers are pivoted on forled studs 
which arc screwed into the end of the cylinder as will be 
.seen from the drawing, Figure 1. Very light tubular push 
rods extend radially from the crank case and are hinged 
to the valve levers. The set of eighteen roller type push 
rods reciprocate in bronite guides which are inserted into 
the propeller extension of the crank case. A single short 
sleeve mounted concentric with the crankshaft carries nine 
fams i)roperly spaced from one anotlier which serve to 
function the valve push rods. This cam sleeve revolves 
in the same direction as the crankshaft and at one-half 
the crankshaft's speed. The characteristics of the valve 
oi>erating gear are clearly indicated by the drawings. 



Figures 1 and 2. The valves are uniquely equipped with 
interchangeable rat trap type springs. 

Carburetor 

The engine is equipped with two Zenith constant level 
carburetors which discharge their mixture through long 
vertical pipes into the annular mixture distribution cham- 
ber. These vertical pipes are equipped with a jacket 
through which part of the exhaust gases pass under 
variable throttle control. All the carburetor and inlet 
pipe joints are made with rubber rings. 

The Cooling System 

The engine is equipped with a single centrifugal pump 
which is driven one and six-tenth times the crankshaft 
speed. The water after having passed through the pump 
is discharged into the jackets of the lower cylinders. 
Short steel [>ipes arranged annularly serve to connect the 
bottoms and tops of the water jackets of each cylinder. 
Here also rubber rings are used in joining these steel 
pipes to the cylinders. Water is delivered from the top 
of the highest cylinder of the group to the radiator, thence 
returning to the jiump. 

Lubrication 

The lubrication system is fully forced, the oil being led 
into the distribution end of the crankshaft cut through 
the rear crank arm which carries the planet gears and 
into the hollow crank pin from which it is distributed 
through one radial hole to the nine articulating pins of 
the connecting-rod group. The oil thrown off by the 
crank pin group serves to lubricate the cylinders. The 
cylinders extend considerable distance from the crank 
ch.tmber and the oil which collects in the annular chamber 
around the cylinder ends is removed by means of a 
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Fig. 5, Cylinder diagram 




Fig. Sa, Cj-lintler diagi 



scftvenging pump and delivered to a storafce tank where it 
is cooled. Tlie oil pump is placed immediately below t)>e 
water pump driving spindle and is operated through a 
train of spur gears and a pair of spiral gears from the 
motor crankahaft. Two eccentrics serve to operate the 
two plunger type pumps. 

Ignition 

The engine is equipped with three high tension mag- 
netos, two of which are similarly disposed parallel to the 
crankshaft axis and driven from the crankshaft by means 
of spur gears. The third magneto is engaged by the hand 
starting gear to supply current for ignition when the motor 
is being started through the hand cranking gear. The 
two service magnetos are wired to a double set of spark 
plugs, two of which are placed in each cylinder of the 
motor. The starling magneto is not equipped with a high 
tension distributor, the high tension current being led di- 
rectly from this magneto to the distributor of one of the 
service magnetos. A tachometer connection is arranged 
for at the extreme rear end of the crankshaft, and is 
equipped with a reduction gear so that the tachometer 
shaft operates at one-half the crankshaft speed. 

Altitude Compensation 

Two auxiliary poppet valves are placed above the car- 
buretor throttles which serve to reduce the depression in 
the carburetor at increasing altitudes of operation, thus 
making the proper correction in the mixture quality. 
These valves are manually ojierated. 

Valve Timing 

The valve t-ming is conventional. The inlet valves are 

opened at the u|)per dead center of the piston and arc 

closed at forty-five degrees or sixteen millimeters after 



the lower dead center. The exhaust valves are opened at 
fifty-five degrees or twenty-two and one-half millimeters 
before the lower dead center and are closed at the upper 
dead center. The maximum ignition advance is forty de- 
grees before the upper dead center. Additional data as 
to the sizes of the parts of the motor are given in Table 1. 



Normal horsepower 
Number of cylinders 
Arrangement of the cyl- 

Bore 

Piston stroke 

Hourly consumption ol 

fuel' 
Hourly consumpti 

oil " 
Total weight of the motor 



Type A-9 — 225 H. P. 
General Characteristics 

wer =230 at 1,300 r.p 



of 



= Radial 

= 1.S5 mm. equal to 5Vt in. 

- 160 mm. equal to 6 ^18 in. 



= 310 k.g. or 748 lbs. 

General Description 

The general characteristics of this engine. Type A-9, 
are the same as Tyjie R-9 with the eieeption that the 
water jackets are spun out of copper and the eyiinderj 
have four valves, two inlet and two exhaust valves, all of 
wliieli are interchangeable, forty-five millimeters outside 
diameter of valve head. The Type A-9 motor is equipped 
with an air starting system comprising an air bottle and 
single disc valve air distributor which serves to distribute 
the compressed ajr to nine communicating ports. Copper 
pipes connect the air distributor to each of the nine cylin- 
ders. There is also fitted a hand starting gear and start- 
ing magneto the same as in Type R-9. 
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Fig, 8. Section cylinder and exhaust post 



Timing of the Engine 

The inlet valve opens at the upper dead center. The 
inlet valve closes at forty-five degrees or eighteen milli- 
meters after the lower dead center. The exhaust valve 
o}>en9 at fifty-five degrees or twenty-six millimeters before 
the lower dead center. The exhaust valve closes at the 
upper dead center. The maximum ignition advance is 
twenty millimeters before the upper dead center. The 
firing order 1-3-5-7-9-2-1-6-8. This motor was not par- 
ticularly successful and its design was abandoned in 1917. 
It was replaced by anotjier type wliich was smaller in size 
and operated at a higher speed. Figures S and 4 are 
sectional drawings of Type A-9 Salmson motor. 



Type 9-Z.M— 250 H.P. 



Fig. T. Front diagram 

General Description 

This engine was the lightest of all water cooled French 
engines developed during the war and at the close of the 
regarded as one of the very best aero engines in 
service. The design of the engine was considerably 
changed as compared with the earlier types. The arti- 
culating connecting-rod gear which had been a feature of 
all the earlier type Salmson engines was abandoned in this 
last design. A single master connecting-rod similar to 
the early type Gnome radial motors was used, the eight 
articulating pins being arranged around this master con- 
necting-rod big end. The engine as originally designed 
was equipped with two annular ball bearings on the crank 
pin. The ball bearings were abandoned in the later types 
as they were incapable of carrying the loads produced by 
the higher operating speeds and powers to which the 
motor was subjected. This engine as well as being the 
lightest of all French aviation motors also had the highest 
thermal efficiency and lowest fuel and oil consumption of 
any motor used during the war. It will be noted that the 
minimum fuel consumption per brake horsepower hour was 
186 grams equal to .-I] pounds. The engine was also 
built in eighteen cylinders capable of giving a maximum 
of 600 brake horsepower. This engine consisted of two 
planes of nine cylinders in tandem connected to a two 
throw counter balanced crankshaft. 



General Characteristics 

Normal horsepower = 250 at 1,600 r.p.m. 

Number of cylinders ^9 

Arrangement of the cyl- 
inders = Radial 

Bore ^ 125 mm, equal to 4 "Me in. 

Piston stroke =170 mm. equal to G^i in. 

Total weight of the motor 

empty = 206 k.g. or 453# 



Cylinders 

The cylinders are machined from steel forgings and 
have a wall thickness of S mm. The water jackets are 
corrugated annularly and over the top of the cylinder 
crown and arc welded to the cylinder barrel and valve 
ports. The valve ports and jackets are pressed from 
sheet metal. There are two valves per cylinder 6S^ mm. 
in diameter; the valve stems 12 and 10 mm. in diameter, 
the upper portion of the valve stem being reduced in sire. 
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The valves are very heavy to jirevent warping. Tliey 
are inclined as is the fashion in the Mercedes, Renault, 
Liberty, and Rolls-Royce motors, but are Iicld to their 
seats by means of rat trap springs as in the earlier type 
motors. 

Pistons 

The pistons are cast from a special aluminum alloy and 
have five east iron rings fitted to them. Four rings arc 
placed above the piston pin axis and one below. The 
lower portion of the piston skirt is cut away on one side to 
provide a clearance for the pistons as they pass the lower 
dead center. The piston pins oscillate in the piston bosses 
and arc clamped in the connecting-rod by means of a 
taper pin. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting-rods are tubular in form in contrast 
with the earlier types of motors, all of wliich had I-beam 
section rods. The rods are machined from chrome nickel 
steel and are extremely light. Kight of tlie connection- 
rods are of tubular section and the master rod is of 
I-beam section, Tlie reason for this appears to be 
facilitating machining tlie master rod. 

The Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is machined from nickel steel in two 
pieces, b taper Woodruf key and nut retention is applied 
to these two pieces. The rear portion of the crankshaft 
whch drives the distributor gearing for the magnetos, 
water pump, etc., has the counter balance forged integrally 
with it. The forward portion of the crankshaft, which 
is the driving portion, has two counter balancing pieces 
applied to the crank arm. The main crankshaft bear- 
ings are single roll annular bull type. The crankshaft 
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Pig. 9. Valve timing diagra 

is bored hollow to facilitate lubricating the bearings and 
connecting-rod articulating pins. 

Valves and Valve Gear 

The inlet and exhaust valves are interchangeable and 
are operated through push rods and rocker arms by 
means of a cam sleeve mounted concentric with the crank- 
shaft, having six cam bosses in plane and turning at one- 
fourth of the crankshaft speed. Each cam boss suc- 
cessively operates the inlet and exhaust valve of each 
cylinder. Two cam bosses opposite to one another on 
the circumference of the cam suffice to operate the lalves 
of three cylinders. The cam sleeve is driven bv means 
of a very small light epicyclic gear set. The planets and 
the cam sleeve are mounted on ball bearings. 

Lubrication 

Lubrication is obtained by circulating oil under pres- 
sure from two piston pumps, one of which acts as a cir- 
culating pump for delivering the oil through the parts of 
the engine. The other pump serves to scavenge the crank 
case and delivers the excess of oil to the storage and 
cooling tanks. The lubrication system is substantially 
the same as in the 155 h.p. Type R-9 motor. 



The cooling 
R-9 which has 



The Cooling System 
ystem is precisely the sam 



The Tachometer 



I the Ty[>f 



Fig. 8. Power and consumption chart 



The tachometer is driven from the rearward extension 
of the crankshaft through a half time reduction gear. 
The flexible cable of the tachometer therefore is called 
upon to operate at one-half motor speed. 

The Ignition 

The engine is equip[>ed with three high tension ma^ 
netos, one of these being the hand starting magneto, the 
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other two magnetos being the two service magnetos. They 
are driven and operate independently of one another, 
each magneto serving nine plugs. The firing order is 
1-3-5-7-9-2-4j-6-8. The maximum ignition advance is 
thirty-five degrees or about twenty millimeters before the 
top dead center. 

Carburetor 

The carburetion is obtained by means of a dual type 
Zenith carburetor which comprises a single constant level 
float chamber, two sets of choke tubes, nozzles and 
throttles. The float in this carburetor is spherical in 
form and is so arranged that an inclination of forty-five 
degrees of the motor does not interfere with the proper 
functioning of the float valve. The jets and compensat- 
ing oriflces are attached to the float chamber casting. The 
throttles and altitude compensating valve, together with 
the choke tubes, are placed in a separate casting which 
is bolted to the float chamber casting. 

Starting System 

In common with many other constructors the Salmson 



Co. have abandoned the hand starting gear and also the 
automatic starting system which were used on the earlier 
type motors. The motor is started by swinging the pro- 
peller with the ignition switch cut out, after which the 
switch is closed and the hand starting magneto is cranked 
to supply the ignition current, which is distributed 
through the high tension distributors on the service 
magnetos. 

Timing 

The inlet valves open at the top dead center and is 
closed at 55° after tlie bottom dead center or 27 mm. on 
the piston stroke. The exhaust valve is opened very 
early at 65° or 37 mm. before the bottom dead center 
and is closed at the top dead center. The valves in this 
motor are held open somewhat longer than in the earlier 
type motors to accommodate the somewhat higher speeds 
at which the motor is operated. Figure 5 and 5-A is a 
section through the cylinder of Type Z-9 Salmson motor. 
Figures 6 and 7 are sections in plane and at right angles 
to the crankshaft of Type Z-9. Figure 8 is a timing 
diagram of Type Z-9 motor. 
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THE 200 H.P. AUSTRO-DAIMLER 



The f;eneral construction of the SOO Ii.p. Austro-Daimler 
is shown in the two photographs of the complete engine, 
Figs. 1 and 2, and also in the accompanying cross sec* 
tional and general arrangement drawings. 

Following the usual German practice, the engine is of 
the six-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled type with separate 
built-up steel cylinders. The principal characteristics of 
the design and its general performance are given in the 
following leading particulars of the engine: 

Number of cyhnders: six, vertical; Bore: 133 mm.; 
Strolce; 175 mm.; Normal b.m.e.p.; 123.3 lbs. per sq. in.; 
Average b.h.p. : SOO at 1,100 r.p.m.; Compression ratio: 
a.Oi: 1; Petrol consumption per hour: 111.0 pints; Petrol 
consumption per b.h.p. hour: 0.555 pint; Oil consumption, 
per hour: 7 pints; Oil consumption per b.h.p. hour: 0.035 
pint; Total weight of engine, dry: 728.5 lbs.; Weight per 
b.h.p. (normal): 3.64 lbs. 

The compression ratio is considerably higher than that of 



any of the German engines except the Maybach> and from 
the complete data published at the end of this report it 
will be .seen that the general el!iciency of the engine is 
good, the h.p. per cu. ft. of stroke volume being 377^3 and 
the h.p. per sq. ft. of piston area being 316.6. 

During calibration and endurance tests carried out at 
R.A.E., the running of the engine was very good, being 
very steady, between 700 and 1,700 r.p.m. The engine 
was remarkably clean, having no trace of oil or water 
leakages during tests. 

Compared with the usual high weight standard of Ger- 
man engine design, the weight per b.h.p. of 3.64 is quite 
normal. From our own standard of weights, however, 
the weight per b.h.p. is disproportionately high. This is 
chiefly due to the heavy construction of the crank-chamber 
and oil base, rather than to the design of the cylinder and 
reciprocating parts, which are well designed and are of 
light construction compared with other German engines. 




Fig. I. Side section I-IO H.l*. Austro-Daimler 
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of -no H.P. Austro-Daimler 



General Description 

As a (ireliminary survey nf tlie general design of the 
200 Ii.p. Austro-Daimlt'r engine, the principal features of 
the engine are hriefly d.escribed in the following sum- 
mary : 

The six separate eylinders are of the usual built-up 
steel eonstruetion with pressed steel water jackets, and 
are fitted with twin inlet and exhaust valves in the cylinder 
heads, which are integral with the cylinder barrels. The 
valve pockets are welded into position, with the exception 
of one inlet valve pocket in each cylinder, which is con- 
structed so as to be easily detachable witli its valve seating 
and guide, as in previous Austro-Uaimlcr engines, so that 
nil the valves can be removed without dismounting the 
cylinder. 

Aluminum pistons are adopted, and, with the exception 
of those recently fitted to the 230 h.p. Benz engines, were 
at the time of capture apparently in use in enemy engines, 
although after this engine was captured a Rumpler bi- 
plane was brought down fitted with a 270 h.p. Ba.sse- 
Selve engine using aluminum pistons. A detailed report 
of this engine is in course of preparation, and will he 
published very shortly. 

The H section connecting rods are of normal design, 
and the crankshaft runs in seven white metal bearings, 
which are carried by the top half of the crankcase. The 
bottom halves of the journal bearing housings are steel 
forgings, and are very deep in cross section, being similar 
in design to the journal bearings fitted to the Maybach 
engines. 



The design of the valve gear and camshaft drive pre- 
sents several interesting details. As shown in the illus- 
trations of the engine, the overhead camshaft is driven by 
a vertical shaft off the front end of the crankshaft. The 
camshaft runs in four phosphor-bronze bearings in the 
center of an aluminum camshaft case. 

A compression release gear, very similar to the Mer- 
cedes type, is ]>rovided. The water circulation passage 
from the cylinders to the top of the radiator is taken 
through the front end of the cast aluminum camshaft 
easing, just behind the driving bevel gear, 

A reciprocating plunger type oil pump is fitted in the 
front end of the oil base. This pump is driven by bevel 
and worm gearing directly off the crankshaft and is un- 
usually heavy, but of interesting design. 

The lubrication is on normal principles, and embodies 
a large air-cooled sump at the bottom nf the base cham- 
ber, which is supplemented by an auxiliary fresh oil reser- 
voir east in the front end of the top half of the crank 
chamber. The fresh oil is delivered by a small auxiliary 
plunger, working in conjunction with the main oil pump, 
to the front end of the camshaft, the lubrication of which 
is well carried out. 

A " V " type honeycomb radiator is fitted directly be- 
hind the propeller, and the centrifugal water pump, which 
is driven obliquely off the rear end of the crank-shaft, is of 
ordinary design. 

Two Bosch Z.H.6 magnetos arc driven diagonally at 38* 
off the vertical camshaft driving-shaft at the front of 
the engine, and two plugs are provided in each cylinder. 
The magneto controls are interconnected with the throttle 
control, so that ignition is automatically retarded when 
throttling down. 

A heavy duplex carburetor feeds the cylinder throogli 
two separate steel induction manifolds, which are gal- 
vanized, and lagged with asbestos; each manifold feed> 
three cylinders. 

The carburetors are water jacketed and heated by the 
cylinder water circulation system in the usual way. 

Main and slow running jets are fitted, the two annular 
floats being housed in chambers surrounding the chokr 
tubes. The main air intake is taken through a passagr 
cast in the two halves of the crankcase, leading to the 
chamber below the false bottom of the oil sump. 

An air pump of the spring plunger type is driven of 
the camshaft and is mounted on the top of the camshaft 
casing towards the rear end of the engine. A transvcne 
shaft driven off the rear end of the crankshaft carries tw« 
cams for the synchronized gun interrupter gear. 

No exhaust manifold is provided, each cylinder iaag 
fitted with A short streamline section exhaust pipe aboat 
1^ ins. lung, as shown in the illustrations of the engine^ 

Cylinders 

The six separate cylinders are made entirely of slctl- 
Tlie cylinder barrels, which are integral with the hetiL 
arc built up of steel forgings. The barrels «re maehiard 
all over, and are ground to \S5 mm. bore; the thickneuaf 
the cylinder walls tapers on the outside from 3.0 mm. tt 
the center to 4.0 mm. at the top, and 4.0 mm. at the bur. 
The water jackets are pressed in the nsuat way from shctt 
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slt-rl l.U mm. thick, and iirt; vtry short. Tlu: Iwtloni iif 
facli water jncket is llanfcfd over and weldi'd ti> a l»'vi-I<'d 
riaii^f. wliich is machimd on tlie ryliiuUr liarn-l. hs shown 
ill the seetjoniil )>liotof{ra])h of tlie eyliiider. Fig. t; three 
aniiulur eorriijtiitioiis un^ formt'd in the wnter jaekt-ls t<> 
allow fur t;x))uiisii>ii. 

Two inlet and two exhaust valves are fitted in eaeh 
cvliniler head, and work nt an an^le of ;!() to tlie vertieal 
axis of the eyiimlers. These .ire ■learly shown in the 
cniss sectional drawing of the eiifjiiic. Fig. ;l, and in tin; 
detail drawinK. I'iff. <>■ 

111 e.'U'h eyltnder two of the exhaust p.H'kets and one of 
lli<- two inlet poekets are pressed and welded into the 
head. The. other inht valve, with its sentinc antl guide, is 
farried in a separnte detaehahle poeket, Hxed in position 
by a large gvin-melal union nut, as in })revio[i,s Aiistro- 
D.tinder and IJeardmore engines. This allows the other 
vah-es to he withdrawn from the eyiinder through the 
i>j>ening left on tlie removal of the poeket, without dis- 
turbing the eyiinder. 

The flanges at the liase of the cylinders are 11. 1) »ini. 
thiek. and the cylinder spigots extend ITi mm. into the 
ernnkease. l.ugs are niaehined in the base Haiigc of eaeli 
cylinder to take the eight studs whieh bolt eaeh eyiinder 
to the crankeAse. Four <if the studs are of larger diam- 



eter, i. e., !!(,(> mm., and pass through the erankensc top- 
half; Ihfy aet as main holding-down bolts and seeure the 
lower )>ortion of the journal l)earjngs, thus relieving the 
erankease of most of the working stress. 

The total weight of eaeh cylinder, bare, is 18.1 Ihs. 

Pistons 

These are of east aluminum; the erowiis are very 
slightly eoiieave. and are supjiorted by eight radiating ribs. 
as sliowii in (h't.'iil in the seetional drawing and photo- 
graphs. I'igs. 7 and H. It will be noticed that these ribs 
are not spaced e<|iiidistantly. the two rihs over each of the 
gudgeon pin bossi's iK'ing closer together, and extending 
downwards so as to support eaeh hoss from helow. 

This design iin(h>iihtedly jirovides a rniieh better dis- 
tribution of the stress than in the design of the new ^:t(> 
li.j>. liiiw. aluminuni jiistons. Steel bushes are east into 
the gudgeon pin liosses in the pistons, and the gudgeon 
pin is tixed only by a large split ]iin, whieh ])asses through 
a iiole drilled in the Imss; these holes are also fitted with 
steel bushes. 

Three j)hiin east iron rings are fitted aliove the gudgeon 
jnns. and an annular groove is machined around each pis- 
ton at) the gudgeon pin level for lubrication. 




J'ig :i. Iiilluetl<in slile Aust 
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The weight of each piston 
the weight of each giidgeim |i: 



< .S.S^ lbs. 
h .66 Ui. 



Connecting Rods 

The connecting roils iirc of 11 si-etiori and c xccpt ion .illy 
long for tlif sizi' of the engine; from the (JiTinnn stand- 
ard of weight they are of cnmimratively light .■icetion, hut 
the centrnl webs of the TotU arc not driUitl. Four Imlts 
are used to hold the hnlvcK of the big-end bearings. 
The!<e bolts are 10 mm, diameti'r, and each pair is loi'ked 
by a sheet steel clip. 

The while metal lining of the bnmze hig-ciid hearing 
shells is 1 mm. thick, .uid the small ends are Htted with 
phosphor-bronze bushes for the gnilgeoii jiin bcarinj;s, 
which are lubricated by small diameter pipes attached to 
the central web of the'rods in the usual way. Two hor- 
izontal oil grooves are ent in the lower halvts of the big- 
end white metal bearings, ami a short transverse oil grmtve 
in the top halves, whilst the small-end bushes «rc jiro- 
vided with three longitudinal oil grooves. 

Weight of complete connecting rod, t.Ht lbs.; weight nf 
big end, .-l.It) lbs.; weight uf small end, IMi lbs.; length 
of connecting rod between centers, :U'i mm. 



Valves and Valve Gear 

The twin inlet and exhaust valves arc all nf the same 
dimensions and are interchangeable, and, as previously 
mentioned, woric at .SO'^ to the lertieal eylinder nxis. 

The largest diameter of the valve heads is IS mm., and 
the elTeetive diameter is H mm., which gives a combined 
inlet valve o)H'ning area of i.'il sq. ins. The mean ga" 
velocity through the inlet valves is 1 H) ft. |ht second. 

The general design of the complete valve gear is clearly 
shown in tlie general arrang(.>ment drawings, and in I'ig. .1. 
and details of the valves and springs are given in Fig. 11. 

Single helical valve sjirings are titled to each valve, and 
the valve spring collars are held in position by s]ilit eones, 
which register with the recess cut in the end of the valve 
stem, as shown in Fig. ]l. This spring locking device is 
similar to that used in the Benz engines. 

'I'he vahes are operated by a single over-head cam- 
shaft, which is carried in an aluminum ease, running the 
whole length of the engine in one piece; this cast is at- 
tached to each eylinder by two studs screwed into Iuk* 
formed in the cylinder heads. 

The camshaft runs in four phosphor-bronze bearings; 
these bearings arc sjiJit and mounted in aluminum housings 




Kxliiiust side .\ustr()-[)aimlcr 
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Fig. 4. Cylinder detail 



Fig. 5. Piston detail 

Compression release cams are formed on the exhaust 
id the lateral movement of the floating camshaft 
is effected by a long hand lever at the rear end of the 
engine. This lever is attached to a gun-metal collar, 
which is fitted with a square thread screw, the design of 
ipression release gear being very similar to that 
used on all the Mercedes engines. 

The camshaft is driven from the front end (which is 
quite unusual in German engines) through a bevel gear, 
which floats on eight splines cut on the end of the cam- 
shaft. The camshaft vertical driving-shaft is driven di- 



are located in the camshaft casing by small taper 
I screws. The cover of the camshaft is in three 
s, with very close joints; these detachable covers per- 
easy access to the valve gear of any or all of the valve 
ers and cams. 

ach valve rocker spindle is carried in three separate 
iphor-bronse bushes, which are housed half in the 
T portion of the aluminum camshaft casing, and half 
le camshaft case cover. For ease of manufacture the 
Qg of the cover and case is carried out as two eon- 
3US holes running the whole length of the case, and 
ling long semicircular grooves in both halves, in which 
valve rocker spindle bearings lie. These bearings are 

in position by dowel pegs, and the center bearing of 

set is, of course, split. 

'ith the exception of the bridge pieces, which operate 
valve stems, the valve rocker levers are machined 
I single steel fotgings, and the bridge pieces, which 
y the adjustable tappet screws, are pressed and riv- 
.on to the ends of the rocker arms against a shoulder. 

bridge pieces are prevented from swivelling by being 
into a recess cut in the base of the shoulder. The 
; of the adjustable tappet screws are hardened, and 
fitted with the usual type of transverse locking bolt, 
ardened steel rollers arc fitted to the inside arms of 
rocker levers, and a deep oil groove is milled in the 
)f these arms to convey oil through the hollow spindles 
le bearings and also to the cam rollers. 




1 



Fig. i. Valve and rocker detail 
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iber and tyjic of main bi'ariug^i: se 
■ ite mttal; tvliuder cinter.s: ICO.t 



(others): 30.0 mm. (1.18 in.) ; length, prop, end: ri6. 
{i.iO in.); length, rear end: 43.5 mm. (1.71 in.); 1 
tenter: 30.0 mm. (1.97 in.); length, intermediate 



,. (1.9 



n.). 



Crankshaft 

The .six'throw crankshaft is of normal design t 
quires little dfseription. The usual type of plair 




ri)c. 5. Ciinnrctintc tikI tii^tail 

reetlv from the front end of the orank.shafi hv bevel ge.irs. 
The lo|) end of the vertical spindle runs in a comhincd 
thrust and radial bearing, and the lower end (which has 
six sjtlines cut in it) Hoats in the lower bevel gear, which 
with its bearing and housing form'! a separate unit, and 
need not be disturbi-d when withdrawing tlie vertical 
S]>indle. 

Crankshaft 

bearings: sevfn, bronze cage, 
I mm. (0..',.-l 1,,.). 



□ 



metal bearings are used. The diameter of the jo 
is .'58 mm. and of the ernnk-piiis ."ifi mm.; the length 
the journal bearinps is .'ill mm., with the cxc.'pti 
the front bearing, which is 51 mm. 

All the crank-pins and journals are bored SO mm 
except the two front journals, which are -il mm. 
and the w<-bs are drilled with :> mm. oil Ic.ids i 
usu.-il way for pressure hibricition. IJrass discs ar< 



Crankpins 

Outside diameter: ."iSM mm. {'■■1.20 in.); inside diameter: 
.SII.O mm. (1.18 in.); length: fiS.O mm. (^.67 in.). 

Crank Webs 

Width: ;».<> mm. (-'.Stl in.); thickness (front two): 
■H.a mm. ([).<)» in.); thickness ( others ) : UUt mm. {ll.'Jl 
in.); radius at ends of journals and crank pins: l.,"i mm. 
(11.17 in.); weiglit of complete shaft: <ll>.-> lbs. 

Journals 

Outside di.imetcr: .IR.O mm. (-2.38 in.): inside diameter 



(front two): '-'1.0 



(0.8-.i in.); inside diameter 




Detail or (letat-halilr inlet 
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Fig. H. Cylinder sectiim 

>lug the ends of tlic holes bored in the journals and 
ik-pins. These are expanded into grooves eut in the 
s of the holes. Other details of the design of the 
ikslmft arc given in the dr.-twing, Fig. 10, and the 
ttruetion of the front ball bearing and propeller double 
ist race is clearly shown in the general arrangement 
ional drawing of the engine. 

Propeller Hub 

'he method of attaching the propeller hub by serra- 
s cut on the outside of a slcete which fits on to the 
;red extension of the crankslmft, follows the original 
gn of the previous Aiistro-Dainiler and Beardmore en- 
■s. In other respects the construction of the propeller 



hub is of ordinary design, but compared with those used 
on most other German engines the wei^t of the propeller 
hub is considerably below the average, vis., 11.3 lbs. — 
less the crankshaft extension. Details of the propeller 
hub are given for reference in Fig. Id. 

Crankcue (Top Half) 

The construction of the cast aluminum crankcase is 
proportionally heavy, both in design of the top and bot- 
tom halves. The top half weighs^ with main journal 
bearings complete and cylinder holding down bolts and 
studs — 1S3A lbs. and the bottom half, which forms the 
oil base and sump, weighs no less than 73.5 lbs. dry. This 
makes a total weight of 207 lbs., approximately, for the 
complete crank-chamber, which works out at 28 per cent., 
of the total weight of the engine, 

The transverse webs which form the crankshaft journal 
bearing housing, are of the usual box section, and the 
eight engine bearer arms cast on the crank-chamber, four 
on either side, are made as continuations of the transverse 
webs, and are of the same section; they are exceptionally 
deep, as shown in the cross sectional view of the engine. 
Fig. 3. 

The front portion of the top half of the crankcase is 
constructed to form the feed oil tank. This tank, as 
shown in the section on the general arrangement drawing 
of the engine, encloses the bottom portion of the cam- 
shaft vertical driving-shaft, and is fitted with a filling 
cap and oil filter and also with a glass sight-level oil 
gaMge. The capacity of the feed tank is approximately 
one gallon. 

The efficient ventilation of the crankcase, as in most 
German engines, has been well provided for. Two 
breathers of normal design are fitted on the exhaust side 
of the crankcase, and a passage is formed in the body 
of the carburetor, which communicates with the interior 
of the crank-chamber through a large port cast in the 
side of the crankcase. 

This passage also communicates with the crank- 
chamber by two large holes cast in the webs of the central 
bearing housing; the primary function of this passage is. 




cn 



Fig. 9, Air pump and camsliaft arrangement 
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Fig. 10. Crankshaft detail 



of course, to assist in heating the carburetors, which are 
also water jacketed. 

The average thickness of the walls of the crank- 
chamber is 9 mm. 

Base-Chamber 

The bottom half of the crank-chamber is com])licated 
in design, and exressivcly heavy, weighing 73.5 lbs., com- 
plete with false bottoms. 

The walls are 6 mm. thick, and are strengthened inside 
and out by ribs spaced 1^0 mm. apart. 

A perforated plate of galvanized sheet steel is screwed 
oh lo a flange cast about half-way down the chamber. 
This plate has shallow oil sumps formed on it at each 
end and a large hole cut in it in the center; other holes, 
'25 mm. in diameter, are pierced in it in various places. 
Over this bottom is screwed a sheet of finely perforated 
steel, covered on the underside with very fine wire gauze. 
Below the filter plate the bottom of the base chamber 
slopes sharply to the center portion, which is flat and has 
a small sump bolted on underneath it. Cooling ribs are 
cast on the two sloping portions, both inside and out; 
the sides of the base chamber are carried down 40 mm. 



below the bottom and a strip of sheet aluminum is 
screwed on to their lower edge, thus forming an air 
chamber along tb^ whole underside of the engine. The 
aluminum plate has three air ports covered with wire 
gauze at each end. According to a report these ports 
are fitted with a vaned shutter. 

The main air supply for the carburetor is taken from 
this false bottom through a passage cast in the side of 
the crank-chamber. The purpose of the false bottom is 
to cool the lubricating oil and warm the incoming air. 





Fig. II. Oil pump 



Fig. 12. Proi>elIer liub detail 

Oil Pump and Lubrication System 

The lubrication system of this engine is on the wet 
sump principle, having one large pump to keep the main 
oil in circulation, and a smaller pump to supply a small 
charge of fresh oil to the system at each pump stroke. 

In this engine the main pump sucks oil from the sump, 
which is approximately of seven gallons capacity, and 
delivers it under pressure to the main journal bearing^. 

The small pump supplies the camshaft with fresh oil 
taken from the tank cast in the top half of the crankcase. 
The main oil pump consists of a steel plunger 40 mm. in 
diameter, working in a cast iron barrel. This plunger is 
hollow and has another plunger or ram, 7 mm. in diameter, 
fitted inside it. Both the barrel of the pump and the 
small plunger remain stationary, whilst the large plun^r 
is rotated by means of a bronze worm wheel, which floats 
on a square formed on the plunger. The worm wheel is 
driven from the crankshaft by a worm cut on a small 
inclined shaft. Besides rotating, the plunger is made ta 
reciprocate by means of a scroll can machined in tbt 
plunger, which works against a hardened steel roller 
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Fig. 13. Arrangement of oil pump and tank 



fixed into the pump barrel, and tlius transmits tlic reci- 
procating motion to the plunger, the end of which is 
plugged and forms the piston of the main pump. 

The small ram fitted inside ia also hollow and works 
on the same principle, though in this case the barrel 
moves whilst the ram remains stationary. 

A port cut in the side of the plunger is thus put in com- 
munication alternately with the supply pipe from the tank 
and the delivery pipe to the camshaft, by means of an oil 
way drilled radially in the main plunger. From the main 
oil pump the oil is forced along a delivery pipe to the 
center of the engine, where it feeds the main oil lead 
running beneath the crankshaft and connected to each 
of the journals by vertical branch ])ipes. Oil is conveyed 
via the crankshaft from the journals to the ernnk pins, 
whence the oil is forced up the sm.iU pipes attached to 
the connecting-rods into the little end bearings. 

The delivery pipe from the small pump to the camshaft 
is carried up the front end of the engine and runs along 
outside the camshaft casing, being connected to the oil 
ways drilled in the cover plates by six channels formed 
therein. From the central lead in the cover plates oil is 
conveyed to the camshaft bearings by the vertical hole; 
drilled in the ends of the cover plates, and to the inner 
rocker arms hy short cross channels, which deliver the 
oil into grooves milled in the rocker arms, whence it finds 
its way to the journals of the hollow rocker spindles and 
their bearings, and also to the cam rollers and cams. 
The camshaft casing is always half full of oil. and pro- 
vision is made fur filling up before starting by three holes 
fitted with screwed plugs, wiiich arc placed in the top of 
the cover ])lates. From the camshaft casing the oil over- 
flows through two grooves formed in the side of the front 
camshaft bearing, and thence finds its way to the sum)) 
down the vertical spindle casing, thus lubricating the 



Th. 



' oil sump IS ex- 
iheet steel false 
id and one from 



vertical spindle bearings and gears. 
cet)tionally deep, and is fed from the 
bottom by three pipes — one from each 
the center. 

Ignition 

The two Bosch ZH6 type magnetos are driven by level 
gears off the bottom end of the camshaft driving spindle 
at the front of the engine. As will be seen from the 
illustrations, the magnetos are at an angle, each magneto 
being at .is" to the crankshaft. Two Bosch three-point 
sparking plugs are fitted to each cylinder on the same 
side of the engine. These are screwed into the com- 
bustion heads just below each inlet valve; each magneto, 
of course, serves one plug in each cylinder. The magneto 
controls are interlinked with the throttle control, so that 
when the engine is throttled down the ignition is auto- 
matically retarded. The order of firing is as follows: 
Propeller — 1, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4. 




Fig. 1*. Carburetor arrangement 
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I''i(l. 1j. Curburetur detniU 



The high-tension leads from the magnetos arc carried 
in a particularly neat form of cable carrier, of red sheet 
fiber on cast aluminum brackets attached to the top of 
the crank case. 

Carburetor 

The large duplex carburetor is arranged on the left 
side of the engine and supplies the mixture through tHo 
separatt. galvanized steel induction manifolds each mam 
fold feeding tlirec e\ linders and b<.mg lagged y. ith 
asbestos The carburetor is built up in three sections 
tliL bottom section is of gunmetjl and contains the twu 
float chambers and the four jets A common filter cliam 
, ber fitted with the usual gauze strainer is cast in one 
and IS arranged at the front of this portion The center 
portion of the carburetor is of aluminum and contains 
the butterfly throttles and the upper portion of the cliokt 
tubes A large air chimher cast round the throttle bar 
rels IS used as the outlet for hot air from the erank ease 
and thus helps to warm the mi\ture The top portion 
of the carburetor tonsists of a cast aluminum chamber, in 
which the supplv for the two carburetors is united thus 
insuring an equal sui)ph to eath manifold Ihis eliam 
btr his a water jacket cast round it which is connected 
to the mam water circulation system b\ a pipt at each 
end The annulir float chambers encircle the choke 
tubes Faeli earburetor has two jets the capacity of 
the mam jet being i cc per mm and the jiilot jets 5 8 
cc per m n Tlic filter is fitted with a pressure release 
\alve which discharges into a small chamber below the 



filter, where it unites with the overflow from tlie float 
chambers. 

The air supply to the carburetors is taken from tlie 
false bottom, through a passage cast in the side of the 
crank-chamber ; an eittra air valve is fitted round the 
choke tubes. 

Petrol Tanks 

In the Austrian " Berg" biplane scouts, fitted with 
these Austro-Daimler engines, the main petrol tank is 
under pressure, and Is situated at the bottom of the 
futelage, behind the engine. 

A small gravity tank holding 3Vi gallons is also fitted 
as an emergency fuel tank, j'ust behind the engine in the 
upper part of the futelage, and the total air endurance 
according to report is given at 2Vi hours at 1,000 feet. 



Air Pump 

The air pump for the petrol tank pressure is of the 
spring loaded plunger type, and is o|)erated by a separate 
cam on the camshaft between the two rear cylinders. As 
shown in the sectional arrangement drawing of the com- 
pression release gear, it is mounted on the cover of the 
cast aluminum camshaft casing. A hand pressure \mmp 
is also fitted in the machine. 



Water Pump 

In Fig. 76 is given a sectional view of the complete 
water pump. This is of the centrifugal tyjie. and » 
shown in the views of the engine is driven directly off the 
rear end of the crankshaft by a bevel gear which is 
integral with a sleeve forming an extension shaft. Thi» 




Fin IG \\ ater pump detail 
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Fig. IT. Valve Uft diagram 

is attached to the rear end of the crankshaft, and also 
drives the gun interrupter gear through a worm gear on a 
transverse shaft. 

The water pump spindle is indined at an angle of 30° 
to the crankshaft and runs in phosphor-bronze bearings. 
The driving bevel gear floats on the end of the pum]> 
spindle, and is fitted with a large diameter thrust ball 
raee and retaining spring, which, being at the bottom 
end of the spindle are as far away as possible from the 
rotor of the water pump. Both thi.' pump spindle bear- 
ings are well lubricated, through two drilled holes in the 
pump body and oil grooves cut in the spindle bearings, 
by a large self-acting grease lubricator which is screwed 
into the cast aluminum water-pump body. The pump 
rotor is 112 mm. diameter, and is formed with six vanes 
of the usual Mercedes type. The rotor is keyed to the 
spindle and secured by a gun-metal nut and washer. 

A tonically faced- shoulder is maciiined on the pump 
spindle directly beneath the rotor. This shoulder beds 
into the bevelled face of the bronze bearing, forming an 
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eflicient water joint. The water pump, although some- 
what heavy in its construction, is well designed and is 
very accessible. The diameter of the intake passage 
through the cover is 36 mm., and the diameter of the 
delivery is also 36 mm. 

Water Cooling System 

A ■' V " type honeycomb radiator is used with this 
engine, and is mounted .it the front of the engine, directly 
behind the propeller. 

The capacity of the radiator is approximately four 
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Fig. 19. Power throttle and consumption curve* 

gallons, and a small barrel-shaped condenser, 4 ins. 
diameter and 3 ins. long, is provided on the top of the 
radiator, apparently to prevent boiling water from es- 
caping and blowing hack. No louvrea or blind are fitted 
to prevent ovcrs^ooling. 

Prom the bottom of the radiator water is circulnted 
through the steel pipe to the inlet of the water pump and 
is delivered into the bottom of each of tiie cylinder water 
jackets. These are coupled together in the usual way 
by rubber joint rings and clips, both at the bottom of 
the water jackets and in the water passages above the 
valves in the cylinder heads. The construction of these 
joint rings is interesting, consisting of bevelled rubber 
rings, reenforced in the center with a steel spring ring. 
The rubber joint rings are expanded into the outside of 
the conical faces of the steel water connections on the 
cylinders by the halves of a split aluminum ring, which 
are clamped together by a band clip of ordinary design. 
From the results and appearance of the engine during 
tests these water joints arc very efficient. Circulating ' 
through the cylinder water jackets, the water passes to 
the top of the radiator through two passages cast in the 
front end of the aluminum camshaft casing. These water 
passages encircle the camshaft just behind the driving 

Revolution Indicators 

A flexible drive for the engine speed indicator is driven 
directly ofl" the rear end of the camshaft in a small ex- 
tension chamber, and some form of revolution indicator 
was apparently mounted in the center of the •' V " 
radiator. In fortunately the instrument is missing, but a 
portion of the driving mechanism is shown in tile general 
orrangement drawing, from which it will be seen that the 
gear employs a small diameter worm mounted about 
half-way up the vertical driving shaft. This engages 
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Fig. -20. Connecting rod details 



with a worm pinion which drives a trip-gear pinion at a 
speed ratio of approximately 1 : 100. 

Wireless Generator 

A flange is machined on the rear extension of the crank- 
shaft to take a belt driving pulley for the wireless dynamo. 
This pulley is probably of the standard friction clutch 
type used on all German engines. 

Exhaust 

No exhaust manifold or silencer is provided, bnt a 
separate short exhaust pipe about 13 ins. long, of stream- 
line section, extends from each cylinder. These are shown 
in the photograph of the engine. Fig. 8. 

Conclusions 

The design of this new type An stro- Daimler engine, 
as set out in the foregoing detailed description, and the 
following data and test results show a careful study of 

iJoth in its general lay-out and in most of its details of 
construction this engine undoubtedly possesses more 
originality in design than the majority of enemy engines 
up to the present time. 

The design of the lubrication and oil-cooling system 
has evidently been carefully considered, as have also the 
carburetor and induction systems. 

The new type of scroll cam oil pump is interesting, 
but in its present form is excessively heavy. This type 
of oil pump, however, it is interesting to note, is now 
used on the new 270 h.p. Basse-Selve engines. In these 
engines the oil pump works on exactly the same principle, 
but is duplex and is relatively much lighter, the body of 
the pump being made of oast aluminum instead of cast 



THE 270 H.P. BASSE-SELVE 



Introductory Note 

The following report on the desijcn of the 27l> h.p. 
Bass^Hflvc engine in based on a detailed examinntion of 
the engine (N'o. 5S0) taken from the remains of a Germnn 
Rumpler two-seater biplane (R.A.l-'. identifieation No. 
<j.5BD li), which was shot down and destroyed in 
Franee on May .il. HilS. Unfortunately the model of 
this engine seeured was so seriously damaged that it was 
impossible to carry out any power and eonsumption tests 
of the engine, consequently the following report deals 
with design and construction only. Certain figures eon- 
iiei-ted with tlie performance have, however, been cal- 
culated by assuming the engine speed and brake mean 
elTeetive pressure to correspond approximately witii 
those of other German engines of about the same capacity. 
The figures adopted for these items are as follows: 



Normal engine speed 

Normal B..M.E.F. at 1,IUU i 



1,K)0 

1., 110 lbs. per 



sq. ) 



All the figures in t 
which are based on th 
only to be accepted ) 
asterisk. Actual figure 



of tliese engines will be issued a 
tyi»e is captured in gotKl condition. 



data at the end of this report, 
ibove assumption (and therefore 
h reserve) arc marked with an 

and test reports on the running 
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General Description 

These engines, manufactured by Basse and Sclve, 
Altcna, Westphalia, have but recently appeared in the 
lield. In most of their leading details of construction 



they closely resemble both the SflO h.p. Mercedes and 230 
h.p. Bern engines, on which the design is evidently 
based. Markings on the engine indicate the year of 
manufacture to be 191T, the crankshaft being marked 
"A. G. Krupp, F.ssen, 1917." The nominal rating of 
the engine according to a cast plate on the crankcase is 
27" h.p., and the normal engine speed would probably 
be about l,klO r.p.m. Assuming the B.M.F,.P. to be 110 
lbs. per sq. in. at 1,40(1 r.p.m.. the |>ower developed 
would be oppronimatcly 260 li.h.p. 

The accompanying photographs show the engine to be 
of the usu.il six-cylinder water-cooled type, the bore being 
]5J mm. and the stroke 200 mm., i.e., 3 mm. less in the 
bore and 20 mm. longer in the stroke than the 260 h.]>. 
Mercedes engines. Owing to the damaged condition of 
the cylinders and pistons it has been difficult to ascertain 
the exact clearance volume. This is approximately 1,130 
c.c, giving a compression ratio of l-.l!:!, which is lower 
than any of the previous enemy engines. Twin inlet and 
exhaust valves are fitted in the head of each cylinder, and 
the method of water cooling the exhaust valve stems by 
an annular passage, which completely surrounds the valve 
stem guides, is n novel detail of construction in German 
engines. The valves arc operated by an overhead cam- 
shaft, running in bronze bearings in a cast aluminum 
casing; the design of the valve rockers and valve gear is 
worthy of notice. An unusual ty]ie of compression re- 
lease gear is used, which is of remarkably simple con- 
struction. Aluminum pistons are fitted. These are 
machined all over, inside and out. The slightly convex 
crowns arc supported by conical pillars which bear upon 
the center of the gudgeon pins through the slotted small 
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Fig. 4. Sketch of watcr-cooleil cfxIiHUst 

valve Beatings 

Ffg. i. View of water e™iUnft passage 

around exhaust valve guides 



fig. 19. Section of carburetor 



Fig. li. Details of conneetiog rod 
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f the connecting-rods. This construction, together 
he design of the tubular connecting-rods, is essen- 
Benz practice, whilst the construction of the steel 
;rs is taken from the 260 h.p, Mercedes design, but 
orates severnl improvi'inents, 

irge oil-cooling radiator is attached to the bottom 
crankcBSC, and is used in conjunction with a new 
of duplex -plunger oil pump, which works vcrticiilly 
rear end of the crankcase. The design of the oil 
is ><oniewlLat similar to that now used un the new 
p. Austro-Daimler engines. Two separate two-jet 
etors fitted with annular floats arc coipluyed. 
are apparently equipped with some form of ulti- 
tdjustment. Unfortunately, only one incomplete 
etor was found on the e'ngine, the parts of which 
own in Fig. SO. No details can be given of the 
action of the water pump, as this component was 
g from the engine. The crankshaft is of ordinary, 
ceptionolly heavy, design. The main journal 1 



; machined 
lite metal linings in a simila 
leh engines. The propellei 
le tapered extension piece. 

to the end Hange of tti 

of the design are given ii 
nd the leading particulars of the engine 

accompanying data, which are as complete 
ion of the engine allows. 



thread bedding for 
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the following descri[>- 
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tion. This construction is similar to the SflO h.p. 
Mercedes, as also are the eight ribs machined on the 
outside of the barrels. The cylinder heads are of cast 
steel, and the four valve pockets in each cylinder are cast 
integrally with the head. The formation of the com- 
bustion chamber and the unusual inclination of the valves 
at 23.5° to the vertical axis of the cylinder are interesting 
points. The formation of the water passages in the 
heads and tile construction of the water jackets have evi- 
dently received the most careful consideration in this 
engine, especially in the cooling of the exhaust valves. 
The cylinder water jacket capacity is remarkably high, 
and the water passages through the cylinder heads are 
exceptionally good. The water connections between the 
cylinders are all on the exhaust valve side, and are of 
large diameter. The water connections in the cylinder 
heads are arranged as close up to the exhaust valves as 
possible. 

The construction of the valve stem guides is as follows: 
The valve guides arc steel tubes lined with phosphor 
bronze; they are pressed into the valve pockets, and are 
acetylene welded in position top and bottom; an annular 
passage cast in the exhaust valve pocket entirely sur- 
rounds the central portion of each exhaust valve stem 
guide for a distance of 35 mm. These passages are 
shown in the sketches, Figs. 4 and 5. The water jackets 
are of ]>ressed sheet steel, with two angular corrugations, 
and tlie bottom joints of the water jackets are welded to 
beveled flanges turned on the outside of the cylinder 
barrels. This joint is of the same design as is now used 
in the 200 h.p. Austro-Daimler engines. 

A water passage is cast in the cylinder heads between 
each pair of exhaust valves, as shown in Fig. i, which 
allows of water circulation completely around the head 
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of cai'li cxhniist vaWc. and Hic exhaust valve strms are 
completely water enolid. Tlie eyliiidcrs arc bolted down 
to llic rrankrase liy steel dugx, whit'li elam)) the hmw 
flanfcrs of the rylimliTS at six poinls. The eylindcrs are 
regiHtercd in the eraiikenNC liy spigots ('xtei)dinf; « mm. 
Ih-Ioh- the haw. H;inj{es. Kach eylinder is held down at 
six points by means of dojp whieh elamp the eyliniler 
liase flanges on each side. These dugs an- seeiired by 
studs screwed into the to|» half of the crankcase. The 
main jonrnal I)cariiig bolls, whieh pass through the top 
half of the crankcase. are also used lo hold down the 
cylinders by bridge elamps between eaeli |iair of cylin- 
ders, as shown in the photograph. The lower linlves of 
the main bearings are integral with the bottom half of 
the crankcase. Loekiiuts are serewed on the upper ends 
of the main bearing bolts beneath the cylinder holding- 
down dogs, so that tlie cylinders can be removed without 
disturbing the main bearings. 

Valves 

The inlet and exhaust valves are 
of the same diameter in the heads 
anil .stems, and of similar section. 
Th.> v.ilves measure (H.ll mm. aero« 
their slightly eonvex heads. The 
effeetive diameter of the valves at 
the valve seatings is :)(! mm. Tlie 
valve sentings of each pair of valves 
merge into single inhl and exhaust 
ports in the cylinder heads. These 
are rectangular, anl the ]iass.iges 
are remarkably short and free. 

Single valve springs are (itted to 
each valve, and the wire for tlic 
springs is of light gauge (approx- 
imately -I..1I mm. diameter}. The 
same design of valvi' sjiring is used 
for lM>tli inlet and exhaust valves. 
Itiit the exhaust sjirings are more 
con^ressed. The ends of tlie valve 



hiH valve gear is 
icing ears (four 



xlems are serewed to take the spring 
collars, whieh are locked by a plain 
castellated locking nut and split pin. 

Valve Gear 

The general lay-out of the valve 
gear is shown in the eross-sectioiul 
arrangement drawing. Fig. 13, and 
]>reHents some interesting details of 
design. The camshaft runs in eight 
comi>aratively .short plain bearings 
of phosphor bronze, which are held 
in split aluminum Jiousings of hallow 
section and large diameter. These 
are carried in the halves of a east 
aluminum camshaft casing, and are 
located by dowel pegs in the usual 
way. Tlie camshaft is made in two 
parts, joined together at the center 
by two flanges and four short boltt. 
sry similar to that used on the Peugeot 
alves per cylinder) about seven ye 



ago. 

Fach pair of lalves is depressed by a rocker levrr 
mounted on ball l)earings. The inner arm of each rocker 
lever is oj>erated by its cam through a tappet in the tap 
half of the camshaft easing. The design of these Uppet^ 
is clearly shown in the cross -sectional drawing. Fig. 7. 
and in the sketch. Fig. 9. The tappets are made in the 
form of stirrups whieh encircle the cams, and are suji- 
ported in bronze bushes at the top and bottom endi. 
The cams and their tappets are case-hardened, and tlit 
camshaft bearings and tapjiets are lubricated under 
jircssure through the hollow camshaft. 

Compression Release 

! form of eom)>ression release gear is used in 
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mechanism. This is operated by 
means of a rod which lies horizontally 
along the outside of the camshaft cas- 
ing directly underneath the exhaust 
valve rocker arms. This rod lias slots 
cut in it (as shown in Figs. 6 and 
Hi), which lift the exhaust valve 
Tockers when the rod is partially ro- 
tated by means of the hand lever fixed 
to the rear end of the horizontal rod. 
The purpose of this compression re- 
lease is apparently to facilitate swing- 
ing the propeller. 



Pistons 

The aluminum pistons are illustrated 

in Figs. 11 and 12. 

The crowns are considerably domed 

and the pistons arc machined all over, 

both inside and out. Both the ms- 

teiial and the machining are excellent. 

So ribs are formed on the inside of 

the pistons, the crowns being sup- 
ported by a hollow conical pillar which 
bears on the center portion of the gudgeon pin, as in the 
Beni and other engines. This conical pillar is integral 
vith the piston crown. The inside of the pillar is ma- 
chined through a hole in the center of the crown which is 
afterwards plugged with a flanged cap screwed into the 
center of the crown, as shown in the drawing. Three 
CKt-iron compression rings are provided above the 
gudgeon pin and one at the bottom of the skirt, all with 





TT 



Fig. 1?. Details of pistons and the fi;udfi;eon pin 

stepped joints. The machining processes of this type of 
piston arc obvious from the illustrations. No bushes are 
provided as liners in the gudgeon pin bosses. The 
gudgeon pin is fixed in position by a large hollow set-pin 
which passes through both sides of the boss and gudgeon 
pin as shown. The weight of each piston complete with 
.^.16 lbs. 
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Fig. ^5. Lubrication diagram 



Connecting Rods 

These arc of tubular section, and 
closely resemble the Benz connect- 
ing-rods in design, but are of consid- 
erably larger proportions through- 
out. The inner surfaces of the big- 
end shells are machined with a fine 
pitch screw thread to take the white 
metal liners as in the 300 h.p. May- 
bach engines. The crankshaft jour- 
nal bearings are machined in a sim- 
ilar manner. Other details of the 
connecting-rods may be seen in the 
photographs attached. These rods 
are particularly heavy, the weight of 
the complete connecting-rod being 9.0 
lbs. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is of normal de- 
sign, and apart from its massive pro- 
portions requires no special descrip- 
tion. All the hollow crankpins and 
journals are of the same internal di- 
ameter (to mm.), and are plugged 
with gunmetal discs expanded into 
grooves. All the crank webs are 
drilled for lubrication with oil pas- 
sages connecting the hollow crank- 
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pins and journals. A Urge double-tlirust ball race is 
fitted to the front end of the crankshaft by means of a 
shoulder machined on a ftange just behind the propeller 
hub; the thrust races are threaded on over the cranks, 
and are secured by a large screwed collar and spring 
locking ring. The main distribution bevel gear floats on 
the splined rear end of the crankshaft, and is fitted with 




a thrust ball race between the bevel and the rear end of 
the, journal bearing. 

Propeller Hub 

This is of the standard 260 h.p. Mercedes type, and is 
fitted to a short-tapered extension of the crankshaft. 
This extension is detachable, being bolted to a flange on 
the crankshaft; the propeller hub is secured on the 
tapered extension by a key. The standard Mercedes lock- 
ing device is used. 



Carburetors and Induction 

Unfortunately, only one incomplete carburetor vas 
found on the engine. This is shown dismantled in Fig. 
20. The carburetors, which are qnite separate, are of 
unusually light and simple construction compared with 
previous German design. The floats and float chambers 
are of the annular type, and encircle the main air intakes 
directly below the throttles, whEch arc of the ordinary 
butterfly type. The body of each carburetor and throttle 
is made of cast aluminum and the main jet is formed by a 
hole drilled in a tube which is screwed diagonally into the 
water-jacketed body of the carburetor, and lies across 
the choke tube directly beneath the throttle. The jet tube 
is open at the bottom end, and projects into the bottom 
of the annular float chamber, which 'is made of pressed 
sheet steel of very light gauge. The pilot jet is formed 
by a second tube of small diameter inside the main jet 
tube. This pilot jet tube is also open at the bottom end, 
and is drilled radially with a small hUle, just atwve the 
main jet. It communicates with the mixing chamber just 
above the throttle by a passage drilled in the carburetor 
body. An altitude compensating control is fitted. Thii 
takes the form of a pipe opening into a passage drilled 
in the top of the float chamber, and no doubt connected 
by a rubber tube to a control cock in the pilot's seat 
Each carburetor feeds three cylinders throuftb n branched 
induction manifold, the vertical part of whitih is water- 
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jacketed. The total weight of each carburetor complete 
should not exceed 2 lbs. 

Crankcase 

The design of the top half of the crankcase requires no 
description, being constructed on Mercedes lines; it is 
shown in the engine photographs. The lower half also 
closely follows standard Mercedes design, with the ex- 
ception of the oil reservoir and oil-cooling radiator on the 
bottom of the rear end. The construction of this cooler 
may be seen in Figs. 21 and 22; it consists of a cast 
aluminum oil chamber, having a number of thin aluminum 
tubes (12 mm. diameter) running longitudinally in three 
rows, and expanded at the ends. The cooler is bolted to 
the bottom flange of an oil reservoir below the base 
chamber, and is not an oil sump, inasmuch as there are 
no oil connections between it and the base chamber. This 
oil reservoir and cooler is provided for the purpose of 
forming the service oil tank, and for cooling the oil on 
the scavenger circuit; separate oil sumps are provided 
at each end of the base. (See notes on Lubrication.) 
For the purpose of refilling the supplementary oil tank 
and cooler a passage cast in the side of the base chamber 
communicates with the space between the transverse 
webs of the main bearing housings. At the bottom of the 
crank chamber a trough is formed in the casting. Tliis 
is semi-circular in cross section, and is provided to take 
the main oil supply and return pipes. Two air intake 
passages are cast on each side of the crank chamber, as 
shown in Fig. 21 ; they are arranged to communicate with 
the carburetor through passages in the top and bottom 
halves between the transverse box-housings of the main 
bearings. 

Oil Pump and Lubrication System 

The oil pump is attached to the bottom half of the 
crankcase at the rear end, and driven by a worm gear off 
the rear end of the crankshaft through a short transverse 
lavshaft. Most of the details of construction of the oil 
pump may be seen in the photograph of the pump. Fig. 23, 
which has been specially sectioned to show as much as 
possible of the various oil passages, ports and connections. 
The pump consists of two double-acting steel plungers, 
which work vertically in the barrels formed in the ends 
of the cast aluminum pump body. In action, the plungers 
are rotated by means of the worm gear, and are simul- 
taneously reciprocated by the action of the scroll-cam 
cut in the spindle (Fig. 24), and operated by a hard- 
ened steel roller working on a pin screwed into the 
pump body. At every stroke of the two double-aeting 
plungers, oil is drawn from the cooler tank and sumps in 
the base chamber, and is delivered to the main bearings 
and camshaft or returned to the oil cooler respectively, 
through the four distributing ports in the pump plungers. 
These ports when in action coincide with the drilled 
passages in the body casting of the oil pump, which are 
Connected to the various leads as shown in the lubrica- 
tion diagram. Fig. 25. 

' The functions of the oil pumps and circuits are as 
follows : 

1. Main Pressure Circuit, by tlie two inner pumps to 



crankshaft and connecting-rod bearings and also to the 
hollow camshaft, returning by gravity to the two sumps 
at either end of the base chamber. The oil for this cir- 
cuit is drawn from the supplementary oil cooler tank, 
which is replenished by fresh oil from the service oil tank. 

2. Scavenger Circuit. — Oil is drawn by the two outer 
pumps from the two oil sumps in the bottom of the base 
chamber, and is returned to the oil cooler. 

The total weight of the oil pump complete is 5.0 lbs. 
No details can be given of the construction of the water 
or air pumps, which were missing from the engine ex- 
amined. The water pump, however, was evidently driven 
by the short transverse shaft which drives the oil pump 
at the rear end of the engine. This shaft is situated 
directly underneath the floating distribution bevel gear on 
the rear end of the crankshaft, as shown in the general 
arrangement drawing of the engine. Fig. 26, in which the 
oil pump, for the sake of clearness, is drawn on the 
exhaust side of the engine. The air pump, which was 
driven by a small crank fixed in the front end of the 
camshaft, was probably similar in design to the 260 h.p. 
Mercedes, and is shown thus in the general arrangement. 

Ignition 

Ignition is by two Z.H. 6 magnetos, which are driven 
obliquely to the crankshaft axis by bevel gears off the 
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Cylinders (bare) 

Pistons, with rings 

Gudgeon pins 

Connecting rods 

Crunkshatt 

Inlet valves 

Exhaust valves 

Inlet and exhaust valve 
springs 

Valve collars and locking 
nuts 

Valve rockers, with lH*ar- 
Jngs 

Camshaft, with bearings . . 

Camshaft tappets 

Camshoft easing, with air 
pump and rev. counter 
drive 

Vertical shaft driving 
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Ditto, casing 

Crankcase (top half) 

Crankcase (hot. half) .... 

Propeller, hub, complete... 

Carburetors 

Induction pi{>rs 
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Oil leads 

Magnetos 
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camshaft driving spindle at the rear end of the engine. 

Two Bosch S-point plugs are fitted to each cylinder, 
and are situated just below the induction valves. Pro- 
vision is also made for fitting one sparking plug on the 
exhaust side of the cylinders, the holes not in use being 
plugged. 

The H.T. cables are carried in fiber tubes attached to 
the cylinders. 

The machine-gun interrupter-gear triple drive is bolted 
to the camshaft bevel gear case, and is driven off the rear 
end of the camshaft as shown in Fig. 2. The wireless 
dynamo is driven off the rear end of the crankshaft by a 
standard type of friction-clutch belt pulley described in a 
previous report. 

General Data 

Type number, No. 550; number and arrangement of 
cylinders, six, vertical; bore, 155.0 mm. (6.10 in.); 
stroke, 200.0 mm. (7.87 in.); stroke/bore ratio, 1.29:1; 
area of one piston, 188.7 sq. cm. (29.24 sq. in.); total 
piston area of engine^ 1132.2 sq. cm. (175.4>4 sq. in.); 
stroke volume of one cylinder, 377 *.0 cub. cm. (230.21 
cub. in.) ; total stroke volume of engine, 22644.0 cub. cm. 
(1,381.28 cub. in.); clearance volume of cylinder, 1,130 
cub. cm. (68.96 cub. in.) ; compression ratio (approxi- 
mate), 4.34:1; normal b.h.p. at 1.400 r.p.m., 26!) b.h.p.; 
maximum b.h.p. at 1,600 r.p.m., 302 b.h.p.; direction of 
rotation of crankshaft and propeller, r.h.t. ; type of valve 
gear, overhead camshaft; type of starting gear, compres- 
sion release; weight of complete engine, dry, 885 lbs.; 
weight per normal b.h.p., ditto, 3.29 lbs. 

Carburetors 

Number and type of carburetors, two, 2 jets; diameter 
of choke tube, 50.0 mm. (1.96 in.); bore of main jets, 
2.59 mm. (0.0102 in.); bore of pilot jets, 1.17 mm. 
(0.0046 in.). 

Valve Areas, Gas Velocities, etc. 

Diameters — Induction pipe, 58.0 mm. (2.28 in.); inlet 
and cxliaust effective valve ports (each), 56.0 mm. 
(2.20 in.). Cross sectional areas — Induction pipes, 
26.4 sq. cm. (4.10 sq. in.); inlet valve (tt dh) and ex- 
haust valve (tt dh) (each), 17.6 sq. cm. (2.72 sq. in.). 

Mean Gas Velocities 

Piston speed, *I,837 ft. per rain.; induction pipe, *219 
ft. per sec; inlet valve, *161' ft. per sec; exhaust valve, 
*164 ft. per sec. 

inlet and Exhaust Valves 

Number per cylinder (each), two; largest diameter, 
61.0 mm. (2.40 in.); effective valve port diameter, 56.0 
mm. (2.20 in.); angle of seating, 45°; lift of valve, 
10.0 mm. (0.39 in.); diameter of stem, 11.0 mm. (0.43 
in.); length of valve guide, 90.0 mm. (3.54 in.); overall 
length of valve, 146.0 mm. (5.74 in.); number of springs 
per valve, one; free length of spring, 80.0 mm. (3.14 in.) ; 
length of spring in position (no lift), inlet, 58.0 mm. 



(2.28 in.) ; length of spring in position (no lift)^ exhaust, 
55.0 mm. (2.16 in.); mean diameter of coils (top)^ 36.U 
mm. (1.41 in.); mean diameter of coils (bottom), 28.0 
mm. (1.10 in.); diameter of wire, 4.0 mm. (0.157 in.); 
ratio, length of spring/lift of valve (inlet), 5.8:1; ratio, 
length of spring/lift of valve (exhaust), 5.5:1 ; weight of 
valve complete with spring, 0.75 lb.; weight of spring, 
0.25 lb. 

Inertia Forces, Bearing Loads, etc. 

Weight of piston, complete with rings and gudgeon 
pin, 6.187 lbs.; weight per sq. in. of piston area, 0.211 lb.; 
weight of connecting-rod, complete, 9.00 lbs.; weight of 
reciprocating part of connecting-rod, 2.25 lbs.; total 
reciprocating weight per cylinder, 8.437 lbs.; weight per 
sq. in. of piston area, 0.288.; length of connecting-rod 
(centers), 360.0 mm. (14.17 in.); ratio, connecting-rod/ 
crank throw, 3.6:1; inertia Ibs./sq. in. piston area: 
Top center, 80.7 lbs. sq. in.; bottom center, 45.7 lbs. 
sq. in.; mean, 31.6 lbs. sq. in.; weight of rotating mass of 
connecting-rod, 6.75 lbs.; total centrifugal pressure, 
1,480 lbs.; centrifugal pressure, ibs./sq. in. piston area, 
50.7 lbs. sq. in.; mean average fluid pressure, including 
compression, 44 lbs. sq. in.; mean average loading on 
crankpin bearing, total from all sources in terms of lbs./ 
sq. in. piston area, 115.7 lbs. sq. in.; diameter of crankpin, 
70.0 mm. (2.75 in.); rubbing velocity, 16.8 ft. iicr sec.; 
effective projected area of big-end bearing, 53.9 sq. cm. 
(8.35 sq. in.) ; ratio, piston area/projected area of big- 
end bearing, 3.50:1; mean average loading on big-end 
bearing, 405 lbs. sq. in.; load factor on big-end bearing, 
6,800 lbs. ft.-sec 

Cylinders 

Depth of spigot at base of cylinder, 8.0 mm. (0.31 in.); 
thickness of flange at base of cylinder, 10.0 mm. (U.39 
in.) ; number of holding-down studs per cylinder, six; 
diameter of holding-down studs, four of 16.0 mm., two of 
14.0 mm.; thickness of water-jacket, 1.0 mm. (0.039 in.); 
mean thickness of combustion chamber wall, 7.0 mm. 
(0.27 in.) ; mean thickness of cylinder barrel, 3.0 mm. 
(0.118 in.). 

Pistons 

Types of piston, aluminum (convex crown) ; diameter 
of top, 154.5 mm. (6.08 in.); diameter of bottom, 154.75 
mm. (6.09 in.); length, 130.0 mm. (5.11 in.); ratio, 
piston length/cylinder bore, 0.838:1 ; number of rings per 
piston, four; position of rings, three above pin, one below; 
width of rings, 6.0 mm. (0.23 in.); type of joint in rings, 
stepped. 

Connecting Rod 

Length between centers, 360 mm. (14.17 in.); ratio, 
connecting/crank throw, 3.6:1; little-end bearing, tyjje, 
phosphor bronze; little-end bearing, diameter, 35.0 mm. 
(1.37 in.) ; little-end bearing, length, 80.0 mm. (3.14 in.): 
little-end bearing, projected area, 28.0 sq. cm. (4.34 sq. 
in.); ratio, piston area /projected area of little-end bea^ 
ing, 6.74:1 ; big-end bearing, type, bronze shell lined while 
metal; big-end bearing, diameter, 70.0 mm. (2.75 in.); 
big-end bearing, length effective, 77.0 mm. (3.03 in.); 
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big-end bearing, projected area, 53.9 sq. cm. (8.35 sq. 
in.) ; ratio, piston area/ projected area of big-end bear- 
ing, 3.50:1; number of big-end bolts, four; full diameter 
of bolts, 12.0 mm. (0.47 in.); total cross-sectioaal area 
bottom of threads (0.460 sq. in.); pitch of threads, 1.75 
mm.; weight of big-end cap, with two bolts and bearing 
shell, 2.562 lbs.; total load on bolts at 1,400 r.p.m., 
3,460 lbs.; total load on bolts at 1,600 r.p.m., 4,530 lbs.; 
stress per sq. in. at 1,400 r.p.m., 7^500 lbs. sq. in.; stress 
per sq. in. at 1,600 r.p.m., 9,850 lbs. sq. in. 

Crankshaft. 

Number and type of main bearings, seven bronze shell 
lined white metal; cylinder centers, 210.0 mm. (8.26 in.). 
Crankpins: Outside diameter, 70.0 mm. (2.75 in.); in- 
side diameter, 40.0 mm. (1.57 in.); length, 85.0 mm. 
(3.34 in.). Journals: Outside diameter, 70.0 mm. 
(2.75 in.); inside diameter, 40.0 mm. (1.57 in.); length 
(propeller end), 60.0 mm. (2.36 in.); length (rear end), 
90.0 mm. (3.74 m.) ; length (intermediate), 63.0 mm. 
(2.48 in.). Webs: Width, 84.0 mm. (3.30 in.); thick- 
ness (front one), 37.0 mm. (1.45 in.) ; thickness (others), 
31.0 mm. (1.22 in.). Radius at ends of crankpins and 
journals, 4.0 mm. (0.158 in.); weight of complete shaft, 
138.5 lbs.; length of complete shaft, 820 mm. (38.28 in.). 

Ignition 

Number and type of magnetos, two, Bosch Z.H. 6; 
firing sequence of engines propeller 1, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4; num- 
ber of plugs per cylinder, two ; type .of plugs, Bosch three- 
point; ratio, magneto speed/engine speed, 1.5:1. 



Lubrication 



Number 
acting) 
(0.47 in.). 



ber and type of oil pumps, one, duplex (double- 
; bore, 45.0 mm. (1.77 in.); stroke, 12.0 mm. 
a.). 



R. A. E. Metallurgical Report 
Chemical Analysis 

Chemical Analysis 

The chemical compositions of the crankshaft and 
piston are as follows: 

Crankshaft — Per Cent. 

Carbon 0.48 

Silicon 0.32 

Sulphur 0.061 

Phosphorus 0.016 

Manganese 0.32 

Nickel 2.59 

Chromium 1.17 

Vanadium Nil 

A 1 Piston — 

Silicon 0.45 

Iron 1.06 

Copper 1 .90 

Tin Nil 

Zinc 15.62 

Manganese Nil 

Aluminum (by diff.) 80.97 

Mechanical Tests 

Mechanical tests on the crankshaft gave values stated 
below : 

A. B. C. 
Web. Web. Pin. 
Longi- Trans- 
Mark, tudinal verse 

Diameter 249 in. .253 in. .249 in. 

Yield point, tons/sq. in . . . 44.6 in. 44.5 in. 46.3 in. 

Ultimate stress, tons/sq. in. 55.5 in. 54.4 in. 56.4 in. 

Elongation on 4 y/A 19.5% 12.8% 20.87o 

Reduction of area 48% 24% 56% 

Impact, ft. lbs J28 26 41 

^25 25 41 



THE i6o H.P. BENZ 



We publish Iiercwilli a description of tlie German Benz 
ISO h.p. aviation en)(in(-. t)iroiif[h tlie courtciy of our 
English contemiHtrnry, Thf Automohile Entjinrer, which 
has been given special facilities hv the Naval and Mili- 
tary authorities for securing the details. 

The engine formini; the subject of the ensuing notes is 
the six-cylinder 160 h.p. Benz, and is, of course, designed 
for a different purpose from tlie 200 h.p, Maybiich de- 
scribed in the Deeember issue of The Automobile Enri'meer, 
inasmuch as the Benz is cvidenEly entirely a production 
for use in aeroplanes. The bore and stroke are l^fO mm. 
and 180 mm. rcspeetively, and the general exterior design 
is exeellent, although in certain directions, that we are 
precluded from discussing here, the engine does not com- 
pare favorably with the best ai-roplane engines of Allied 
manufacture. However, in so far as general neatness and 
careful arranging are concerned, the Benz is extremely 
commendable. It will be noticed that the engine is of 
very compact outline, with water piping at a minimum, 
and that altogether it is of as good streamline form as is 
practically possible. In the detail design, disposition of 
the accessories, etc., the engine is equally good. 

From the side view of the engine it will be seen that the 
interconnected throttles of the two carburetors arc incorpo- 
rated in the crank case casting, the two tfoat chambers 
bolting to the side of the crank case just beneath. From 
the top faee of the rrank case the induction pipe branches 
run compactly against the cylinder to the inlet ports. Be* 



twecn the two induction branches the water inlet to the 
cylinder jackets will be noticed, and in connection with 
details of the water circulation generally it may be men- 
tioned that this short pijie is practically all the water 
piping on the engine. From the off-side view of the engine 
it will be seen that water connections between the cylinders 
are made by face joints, both the inlet water pipe and the 
outlet water )>ipe being practically integral with the cylin- 
ders, each section of the pipe making a butt joint with As 
neighbor as follows: A rubber ring interposed between 
each pair of cylinders is compressed between the faces of 
the waterways, so making the joint. The same method is 
adopted for the top water pipes, so that a neat and com- 
pact arrangement results; the waterway from the pump 
is east in the crank ca.se. 

The rear end view of the engine shows the neatness and 
compactness with which the two magnetos have been 
mounted; the sturdy box section brackets on which thej' 
rest will be noticed. i 

All things considered, the general layout of the engin: 
presents many pleasing features that designers will appre- 
ciate, although, of course, it is by no means suggested thd 
such ingenuity in design necessarily implies that the ea- 
gine is cither correct in other and more theoretical c 
siderations, or even that it is necessarily reliable. It may 
be. or it may not, but the exterior appearance is certainly 
good. 

AVith regard to the detail construction of the engine, tbe 
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lers, it will be seen, are separate. They are of cast 
with pressed steel water jackets welded on. The 

case, of course, is of aluminum, and all the valves 
ccessory driving gear have been arranged at the rear 
f the engine, with the evident object of keeping the 
end clear for the fixing of the propeller hub. The 
laft is on the off side of the crank case, and operates 
alves through the usual pusher rods. The valve 
ig levers are built up from plate, two strips of mild 
sheet about 3 mm. in thickness being employed. The 
ims for the valve rocking levers are arranged at the 
of rods with bosses for this purpose on the top. 
? rods are screwed into the cylinder heads, and thev 
tted with ball bearings. The valve pressers theni- 
> arc hollow^ having a wall about \V2 mm. thickness, 
he bottom of the hollow has a small radial cavity in 
I the ball end of the valve pusher rod itself rests. 
alve rod carries at its lower end an inverted cup that 
the pusher guide to throw back any oil escaping from 
ralve rod pusher. The adjustment is extremely 
e, and consists of a ball-ended screw locked in the 
boss of the overhead rocking lever by a nut. This 

is further locked and clamped by a small set screw 
ig through the split boss. 

e driving arrangement for the crankshaft and ae- 
ries is interesting. On the crankshaft next to the 
reb is a pinion driving the camshaft and gear. This 
1 drives also a wheel directly above it, which is in- 
I with a short spindle that carries the large bevel for 
lagneto drive, and the small bevel for the revolution 
er. Solid with this spindle is a cam that operates 
r pump, and the wheel driving tliis spindle also drives 
tmshaft. On the end of tlie camshaft a further small 

is fitted that drives the water pump, and the oil 

is skew gear driven off the camshaft. The general 



arrangement drawing that shows the scheme of the ac- 
cessory driving gear also shows very clearly the arrange- 
ment of the water pump and the manner in which it de- 
livers to the integrally cast water pipe in the crank case 
casting. The off side view of the engine, showing the 
high-tension wire carrier, valve pusher rods, etc., shows 
also the two breathers arranged on the side of the crank 
case, and also the air inlet ports to the two carburetors. 
The air supply to the carburetors is so arranged that it is 
drawn through the crank case, cooling and scavenging 
this, and at the same time warming the air. It will be 
noticed from the end view of the engine that there is a 
further breather arranged on the crank case between the 
two magnetos. It is evidently the practice of the Benz 
Co. to make all the cylinders alike, because it will be seen 
that the end cylinders have the usual waterways, but these 
are » blanked off. Where the water outlets occur con- 
veniently on the near side of the engine they are used, 
incidentally, to hold up the wire carrier on that side of 
the engine, there being, of course, one on each side, dual 
ignition being employed. A half compression device is 
incorporated in the crank case, although this is not very 
clearly shown in any of the illustrations. 

The crankshaft is hollow, and it is interesting to note 
that, where it has been necessary to plug this, solder has 
been used, even quite large holes being plugged with this 
material. Each journal and pin has a 'He-in. hole drilled 
through the solder plug to allow oil to escape for the lubri- 
cation of the camshaft, cylinders, etc. 

With regard to lubrication, the details available at the 
moment are somewhat meager, but it is believed that the 
system is of a dual type. With one system in use the oil 
is circulated to the various parts of the engine in the usual 
manner. In the event of this failing, however, it was ar- 
ranged that fresh oil could be supplied to the bearings, so 
that if one failed the supply from the other could be relied 
upon. The two systems are, we believe, quite indepen- 
dent. A gear pump running at engine speed is used in 
connection with the pressure system, and a double plunger 
pump in connection with the other system. It is hoped 
that fuller particulars may be furnished later. 

The pistons are fitted with three rings, and the gudgeon 
pin is located in each cylinder in the usual manner. The 
pistons are of cast iron, and, as no special effort has been 
made to produce this engine for particularly high speeds, 
cast iron was doubtless satisfactory, and, moreover, the 
shortage of aluminum in Germany is well known. 

The following are a few figures in connection with the 
engine : 

Maximum h.p., 167.5 b.h.p. 

Speed at maximum h.p., 1,;)00 r.p.m. 

Piston speed at maximum h.p., 1,770 ft. per min. 

Normal h.p., 160 b.h.p. 

Speed at normal h.p., 1,400 r.p.m. 

Piston speed at normal h.p., 1,656 ft. per min. 

Brake mean pressure at maximum h.p.. 101.2 lb. per sq. in. 

Brake mean pressure at normal h.p., lO.S.l- lb. per sq. in. 

Specific power cu. in. swept volume [)cr b.h.p., 5A6 cu. in.; 

160 b.h.p. 
Weight of piston, complete with gudgeon pin, rings, etc., 

5.0 lb. 
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Weight of connecting-rod, complete with bearings, 4.99 

lb.; 1.8 lb. reciprocating. 
Weight of reciprocating parts per cylinder, 6.8 lb. 
Weight of reciprocating parts per sq. in. of piston area, 

0.33 lb. 
Outside diameter of inlet valve, 68 mm. ; 2.68 in. 
Diameter of inlet valve port (d)y 61.5 mm.; 2.42 in. 
Maximum lift of inlet valve (/i), 11 mm.; 0.443 in. 
Area of inlet valve opening (tt dh), 21.25 sq. cm.; 3.29 

sq. in. 
Inlet valve opens, deg. on crank, top dead center. 
Inlet valve closes, deg. on crank, 60° late; 35 mm. late. 
Outside diameter of exhaust valve, 68 mm.; 2.68 in. 
Diameter of exhaust valve port (d), 61.5 mm.; 2.42 in. 
Maximum lift of exhaust valve (h) 11 mm.; 0.433 in. 
Area of exhaust valve opening (tt d h), 21.25 sq. cm.; 3.29 

sq. in. 
Exhaust valve opens, degrees on crank, 60° early; 35 mm. 

early. 
Exhaust valve closes, degrees on crank, 16^/i° late; 5 mm. 

late. 
Length of connecting-rod between centers, 314 mm.; 

12.36 in. 



Ratio, connecting-rod to crank throw, 3.49:1. 

Diameter of crankshaft, 56 mm. outside, 2.165 in.; 28 mm. 

inside, 1.102 in. 
Diameter of crank pin, 55 mm. outside, 2.165 in.; 28 mm. 

inside, 1.102 in. 
Diameter of gudgeon pin, 30 mm. outside, 1.131 in.; 19 

mm. inside, 0.748 in. 
Diameter of camshaft, 26 mm. outside, 1.02-S in.; 18 mm. 

inside, 0.708 in. 
Xo. of crankshaft bearings, 7. 
Projected area of crank pin bearing, 36.85 sq. cm.; 5.7i 

sq. in. 
Projected area of gudgeon pin bearing, 22.20 sq. cm.; 

3.44 sq. in. 
Firing sequence, 1, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4. 
Type of magnetos, ZH6 Bosch. 
Direction of rotation of magneto from driving end, one 

clock, one anti-clock. 
Magneto timing, full advance, 30° early (16 mm. early). 
Type of carburetors, (2) Benz design. 
Fuel consumption per hour, normal h.p. 0.57 pint. 
Normal speed of propeller, engine speed, 1,400 r.p.m. 



THE 330 H.P. BENZ 



General Description 

Following the usual German aero engine practice, the 
2S0 h.p. Benz ia of the six-cylinder vertical water cooled 
type. Each separate cylinder is bolted to the crankcase 
by long bolts and studs, which pass thrnugli Ihc crank 
chamber top half and secure the crankshaft bearings be- 
tween the top and bottom halves of the crank chamber. 

Two inlet and two exhaust valves are fitted in the head 
of each cylinder. The valves are operated by overhead 
valve rockers working on ball bearings and by push rods 
on either side of the cylinders. The two camshafts, which 
run on plain bearings, are neatly arranged inside the top 
lialf of the crankcase, and the floating exhaust camshaft is 
provided with half-compression cams. 

The pistons are of east iron, fitted with three excep- 
tionally wide rings, and the piston heads, following usual 
Benz practice, are supported by conical steel forgings 
riveted and welded to the piston crown, which bear on the 
center portion of the gudgeon pins, through slots cut in 
the connecting rod small ends. 



As in the 160 h.p. Benz engines, two separate two jet 
carburetors are fitted, each having their air intake passages 
through the top half of the crankcase casting. Each car- 
buretor supplies three cylinders through an independent 
branched induction pipe, built up of light aluminum tube. 

Tlie lubrication of the crankshaft and connecting rod 
bearings is effected by a gear pump working in an auxiliary 
oil reservoir formed in the bottom of the air cooled base 
chamber. 

An oil scaled gasoline pump of interesting design sup- 
plies gasoline to the carburetors in conjunction with a 
supplementary pressure reservoir enclosed in the main 
gasoline tank. The gasoline pump is driven oiT the rear 
end of the inlet camshaft. The same driving spindle also 
operates the machine gun interrupter gear and the 
tachometer drive. 

Cylinders 

Except for the steel water jackets, the cylinders are 
The water jacketed heads. 



made entirely of cast i 




Fig. 1. Part end vii 



the 330 H.P. Bens engine showing gasoline and water pump 
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including the twin inlet and exhaust valve passages, are 
caxt integral witli the cylinder castings. 

The bore of the cylinders is 145 mm. and the thickness 
of the cylinder walls tapers from 3.5 mm. at the base 
flanges to 6,5 mm. at the top of the cylinder barrels. The 
water jacketH are of die-pressed sheet steel, built up from 
half sections and welded both at the vertical joints and at 
the bottom of the water jackets to flanges machined on 
the outside of llic cylinder [larrels. The water jackets arc 
exceptionally long, extending to within t.'i mm. of the 
cylinder base flanges. Seven annular corrugations are 
formed in the water jackets to allow for expansion, and 
three tronsverscly in the sheet steel crown of the water 

The water spaces formed in the cylinder-heads and the 
cooling of the valve pockets is well carried out. Dished 
plates ore welded in position in the water space above the 
crown of each cylinder to deflect the flow of water on to 
the exhaust valve pockets. The diameter of the cylinder 
head water connections is 60 met. 

The cylinder registers extend to 10 mm. below the base 
flanges into the crank chamber, and are held down by four 
12 mm. studs, and also by dogs at four points. The dogs 
are secured by long studs which pass through the top half 
of the crank chamber and are screwed into the bottom 



halves of the main bearing housings, which are cast in- 
tegral with the bottom half of the base chamber. The 
parts of the holding-down studs which acrcw into the 
aluminum are of larger diameter and of coarser pitch. 
The nuts which secure the cylinder holding-down clamps 
are of interesting design, being of circular cupjied fonna- 
tion and drilled radially with four 12 mm. holes for screw- 
ing u]i with a '■ Tommy Bar." 

The total weight of each cylinder complete with valves, 
valve springs and valve rocker supports equals 44.35 lbs. 



Pistons 

The pistons, with the exception of the small conical 
pillars, are made entirely of east iron, and weigh J.Gi lbs. 
each, complete with rings and gudgeon pin. 

Three rings are provided above the gudgeon pin, the 
lower one being a scraper ring. The width of each ring 
is S mm., and the width of gap in cylinder equals 0.45 mm. 
The space between the two top rings is 4.25 mm., whilst 
the scraper ring is 10 mm. below the middle ring; 4 mm. 
pegs are provided to locate the radial position of each ring, 
and six 2 mm. holes are drilled in the piston below the 
scraper ring. 

The slightly doned head of each piston is supported by 
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a hollow conical pillar, which is ma- 
oliined from a steel forging and is 
riveted on to the underside of the 
))istan, as shuwn in the sectional 
dniwing of the piston (Fig. fl). Tlie 
lower end of the conical pillar, which 
IS machined at the same time ,i>i the 
holes in the gudgeon pin hosses arc 
bored, bcnrs on the center part of the 
gudgeon ])in, aiul to allow for this 
the center portion of the top of tlic 
connecting rod small end and gudg- 
eon |)in bush is cut away. By this 
construclion the greater part of liie 
force of the explosion is transmitted 
from the head of the piston directly 
to the connecting rod. 

The gudgeon pins arc 38 mm. di' 
ameler, and arc bored .'ill mm. inside 
diameter. The center portion of the 
f{iidgcon ]>in is 23 mm. bore for a 
depth of 3(1 mm., wliere the conical 
piston head su]iport bears on the center of the gudf^eon 
pin. The pl»ton ring side eli 
diameter at the top of the piston eqi 




s n.on I in. The 

1 1I..I5 mm. The 

diameter at the bottom of the piston equals m.67 mm. 

Connecting Rods 

The very clean design of the tubular connecting 
apparent in the photograph 
their eonstruction are clearly 
ing (Fig. 6). 

The wtiole of the connecting rod, including the lugs for 
the four bolts securing the halves of the big end, is 
machined all over from a steel forging. The outside 
diameter of the tubular rod is 36 mm. and the inside is 
bored with a 30 mm. hole from the crankpin end to within 
6 mm. of the gudgeon pin bush — the bottom end of tlie 
bore being fitted with a screwed plug. 



and the details 
1 in the .sectional drn 



Fig. 2. inlet side of tlie J30 H.l*. Bern engine 

A 6 mm. steel pipe for lubricating the gudgeon pin is 
fixed inside the center of the connecting rod and the pil»e 
is -supported in the center by two Aanged discs, as shown 
in the drawing. The weight of the big end is lightened 
by four 1*2 mm. holes and one 30 mm. hole drilled radially 
through the big end. Two semi-circular oil grooves are 
machined in the white metal of the big end bearing caps, 
and one lateral groove is cut in the top ))ortion of the big 
end bearing. The total weight of the eomjdcte connecting 
rod is 7 lbs. I oz.; the big end weighing ^ lbs. 12 ozs. and 
the small end 2 lbs. 5 ozs. 

Total big end side clearance equals O.IS mm., and the 
float of the small end bush between tlie gudgeon pin bosses 







Fig. a. Kxhausl side of the X.m H.l*. Btn 



Crankshaft 

ikshaft runs on seven plain bearings, 
and weighs 1 09.25 lbs., including 
the proi>eller boss. 

The cranks are. of course, set at 
120°, and the diameter of all the 
journals is 62 mm., while that of 
the crank pins is 60 mm. The 
length of the front journol bearing 
{pro|»eller end) equals 79 mm. and 
the length of the other journal 
bearings equals .1)' mm., with the 
exception of the rear end bearing. 

The crankshaft journals and 
crank pins arc bored for lubrica- 
tion, the webs being drilled with 
communicating lioles in the usual 
manner. The internal diameter of 
the holes bored in both the crank 
pins and journals is 27 mm. The 
ends of the holes are plugged with 
sheet steel di-^cs sweated into the re- 
cessed ends of holes, and all the 
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Fig. IJ. Showinff valves, valve spring 
cnps and rotters; rocker and rockrr 
rollers, with bHll races; rocker spindk 
and bearings; push rod, tappet and tap- 
pet guide 
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discs which plug the rear ends of the holes in botl) the 
crank pins and journals are drilled with a central 5 mm. 
iiolc, to lubricate the camshafts with the oil thrown out by 
the cranks. 

A double thrust ball race, 130 ram. in diameter, is fitted 
at the front end of the crankshaft behind the front flange, 
to which the propeller hub is bolted. The thrust races 
are large enough to be assembled over the cranks, and are 
secured in position by a split collar which is screwed on to 
the crankshaft. The halves of the split collar are held 
together on the screw thread on the shaft by a recess cut 





the same, each valve weighing 1.25 lbs. The lift of the 
inlet valves equals 0.465 in., and lift of the exhaust valve 
equals 0.443 in. Clearance of inlet tappet equals 0.009 
in., exhaust 0.015 in. 

Camshafts 

The hollow camshafts each run in three plain phosphor 
bronze bearings, and are arranged inside the tup half of 
the crank chamber. The camshaft bearing bushes, which 
are liollow, are 5S mm. outside diameter, and are Split on 
the camshaft axis and held together by wire rings on either 
side to allow the camshafts to be easily inserted in the 
crankcase. The bearings are located hy grub screws 
screwed in from the outside of the crank chamber. 

The camshafts are driven by gears from the intermediate 
gear wheel which meshes with the crankshaft distribution 
pinion, and arranged inside a casing formed at the rear 
end of the crankcase. The camshaft gears are bolted to 
the camshafts by drilled flanges, which provid< 
adjustment for setting the camshafts. 



Ftg. 13. Section of valves, spring and 
spring caps 

in the split collar. This recess holds a corresponding 
flange turned on the crankshaft. Details of this construc- 
tion are shown in the sketch in Fig. 7. 

Fitted to the rear end of the crankshaft is a fricEion 
clutch for operating the wireless drive, which is designed 
so that the driving brake shoes of the clutch can be thrown 
in or out of engagement with the driving pulley from the 
pilot's seat, through the action of two wedges, which 
operate the friction shoes through ball ended levers. 

The propeller boss is attached to the crankshaft by a 
flange which is bolted to a corresponding flange on the end 
of the crankshaft by eight 14 mm. bolts. Full details of 
the propeller boss are given in the sectional drawing 
(Fig. 21). 

Valves and Valve Gear 

The twin inlet and exhaust valves work vertically in the 
cylinder heads, and are operated as previously mentioned 
by rockers mounted on ball bearings, carried by supports 
screwed into the cylinder head. The general design of the 
valves and vslve springs is shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 

The rocker levers operate the valve stems through 
hardened steel rollers which arc mounted on eccentric 
bolts. These, in conjunction with adjustable splierical 
joints screwed into the top ends of the vertical push rods 
on each side of the cylinders, give a fine adjustment for 
the tappet clearances. The spherical joints on the valve 
rockers are evidently provided to simplify the alignment 
of the valve rocker supports which are screwed into the 
cylinder heads. 

Semi-spherical joints are also provided at the bottom 
ends of the push rods, which work in steel cups inside the 
hollow tappets, and it should be noted that the hardened 
steel rollers of the tappets arc slightly oif-set from the 
camshaft centers, and each pair of tappet guides is held 
in position by a steel bridge clamp. 

The dimensions of both the inlet and exhaust valves are 




Half compression cams are arranged on the exhaust 
camshaft in the usual manner. The lateral movement of 
the floating camshaft is cff'ected by a small lever at the rear 
end uf the crankcase which operates a two start square 
thread screw of 24 mm. pitch. The camshaft is returned 
to its normal running position by a spring arranged inside 
the front end of the hollow camshaft. Further details of 
this half compression gear arc shown in Fig. 11. 

The half compression cams open the exhaust valves at 
35° E.. and close at 22° L. 

Crankcase 
The details of the crankcase are clearly shown in the 
]ihotogrnpbic views of the top and bottom halves (Figs. 
13 and 14). 



V / 
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The method of cooling the interior of the crank cham- 
ber and sump indicates the fact that this matter has re- 
ceived most careful consideration in design. In the top 
half of the crankcase six of the seven main bearing houses 
are cast so that the webs form air passages transversely 
across the engine. Two of these passages form the air 
intake passages for the two carburetors — similarly to 
those of the 160 h. p. Benz engine)). A section through 
one of these passages is shown in Fig. 16. 

The bottom half of the crank chamber is extended to 
form an oil sump and is of unusual design. The lower 
portion is cooled by eighteen SO mm. aluminum tubes fixed 
transversely across the base chamber, the air being 
scooped into the eooling tubes by a large sheet aluminum 
louvred cowl on the induction side of the engine. A cor- 
responding, but reversed cowl is titled on the exhaust side. 

Breathers are al»o fitted into the top half of the crank 
chamber. The simple type of wire spring clip fitted to 
the breathers should be noted. 

Carburetion System 

Two separate carburetors are fitted, each feeding three 
cylinders. These are attached by tianges to the side of 
the top half of the crank chamber. 

Referring to the sectional drawing of the carburetor 
(Fig. 16) it will be seen that the pilot jet is formed by 
an extension of the brass tube into which the main jet is 
screwed. 

This combined jet is screwed obliquely into the bottom 
of the float chamber casting and not into the body of the 
carburetor. The float chamber is attached to the body of 
the carburetor by two bolts, and the throttle is of the 
horizontal barrel type. 

The main air intake passages are east in the crank cham- 
ber between the webs of the main bearings, air entering 
each carburetor through two ports cut in the end of the 
throttle, and also through the air passage at the base of 
the carburetor below the jets. 

At full throttle most of the sir is taken through the 
air ports in the throttle above the jets. When the throttle 



is closed for slow running the main jet is completely cut 
olT, and all the air is taken through the passage contain- 
ing the pilot jet. The slow running of the engine is very 

The air intake ports in the end of the throttle are so 
designed that the gasoline air ratio remains practically 
constant over a wide range of throttle opening up to nearly 
half throttle; the last movement of the throttle, however, 
causes no increase in gasoline flow, but, on the contrary, a 
slight decrease. No compensating arrangement is fitted 
for high altitude control. The body of the carbarelor 
around the throttle is water jacketed, and is connected by 
an arrangement of steel piping to the delivery of the 
water pump, and also to the lower water connections at 
the bottom of the water jackets between each pair of 
cylinders. The arrangement is clearly shown in the side 
view of the engine (Fig. ]). 

The design of the branched Induction pipes is interest- 
ing. These are built up of aluminum tubes with cast 
aluminum bends, and weigh only 2.622 lbs. each complete 
with connections. The internal diameter of the indoctioa 
pipe equals 58 mm. 

The attached R. A. F. test report computes the gasoline 
consumption at I.'SO pints per hour, equaling 0.65 pint per 
brake horsepower hour. 

Tlie connections between the flanged bends of the in- 
duction pipes and the cylinders, and also between tlie 
bottom ends of the induction pipes and the carburetors 
are made with rubber ring joints secured by wide band 
clips as shown in Fig. 1. 

These joints, when loosened, being more or less flexible, 
allow any one of the cylinders to be removed without dis- 
turbing the other joints of the induction branched pipes. 

Lubrication 

Pressure feed lubrication to the crankshaft and con- 
necting rod bearings is efRciently carried out by an excep- 
tionally small high speed gear pump working submerged 
in the reservoir formed in the bottom of the sump. The 
oil pump is virtually a triple gear pump with three fonc- 




Flg. 10. Cninkshnft with connecting rods ond propeller ttohs 
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tions. Details of this oil pump are shown in the sectional 
drawings (Fig. I?)? and in the photograph of the parts 
(Figs. 18 and 19). 

The oil pump works diagonally in the sump, and is 
driven by a long shaft and gear wheel which meshes 
obliquely with the distribution pinion on the rear end of 
the crankshaft. 

The functions of the triple oil pumps are as follows: 

Oil is drawn by the main pressure pump A (Fig. 17) 
from the reservoir in the sump through the holes in the 
end cover of the pump, lubricating the main bearings 
through the main oil pipe and the small branch pipes and 
hollow crankshaft, thence to the gudgeon pin bearings 
through the small pipes inside the tubular connecting rods. 
The surplus oil is thrown out from the hollow cranks on to 
the camshafts, etc., and returns by gravity to the sump, 
flowing over the air cooling pipes in the base. The fresh 
oil is fed into the sump reservoir by the small suction 
pump B from the oil tank, whilst the correct working oil 
level is maintained in the reservoir by the gear pump C, 
the oil being drawn off through the bent pipe E, and re- 
turned to the oil tank. The fresh oil from the oil tank 
passes through a cylindrical gauze filter, which is attached 
to the under side of the crank chamber. 

The complete oil pump with its filter is easily detach- 
able from the sump by the studs through the flange. A 
small spring loaded ball is used as an oil pressure release 
valve in the main oil supply pipe. 

The gears of the oil pump and also the pump body are 
of cast iron, and the weight of the complete pump equals 
:2.89 lbs. 

Oil consumption during R. A. F. test is stated to be 4.5 
pints per hour, equaling 0.02 pint per b.h.p. 

Oil pressure equals 50 lbs. maximum, 28 lbs. normal. 

Ignition 

Two Z.H. 6 magnetos are mounted on brackets at the 
rear end of the crank case, and are driven directly off the 
camshaft gear wheels. The design of this magneto drive 
is clearly shown in the rear end view of the engine (Fig. 
8). The contact breakers of the magnetos are advanced 
or retarded by small toothed quadrants which mesh with 
teeth cut in the underside of the cam box, and the inter- 
connected levers of the timing advance quadrants are 
coupled by a rod which passes through the end of the 
crank case casting. 

Two spark plugs are fitted to each cylinder, one on each 
side, and the H.T. wires arc carried in a sheet aluminum 
casing attached to the cylinders. 

The ignition is timed as 30° E. fully advanced, equaling 
1 8 mm. on stroke. 

Power throttle and consumption curves are shown in 
Fig. 28. The engine was run up to 1 ,700 r.p.m., tlie peak 
of the power curve occurring at 1,650 r.p.m., at which 
250 h.p. was developed. The maximum brake m.e.p. 
reached 119 lbs. per square inch at 1,100 r.p.m. Tlie re- 
sults of a one hour test run were as follows: R.P.M., 
1,400; b.h.p., 229; gasoline consumption. 150 pints; oil 
consumption, 4.5 pints; water inlet temperature (average), 
62° C; water outlet temperature (average), 71° C.; oil 
temperature (max.), 50° C. steady; oil pressure (min.), 
28 lbs. sq. in. steady. 



The curve shows inlet and exhaust valve lifts at 
various angles of rotation. The engine was erected on 
a test bed and coupled to a Heenan and Froude water 
dynamometer. After preliminary running, during which 
the exhaust manifold broke and was replaced by one from 
a similar engine, the attached power, throttle, and con- 
sumption curves were obtained. 

330 H.P. BENZ 
List of Comparative Weights of Parts and Their Percentage 

of Total Weight of Engine 



Description of Part. 




% 
Total 

Weight 



Cylinders, complete Including supports 
for rocker levers (six at 44.^5 lbs. 
each) 

Pistons, complete, with rings and gud- 
geon pins (six at 7.6i lbs. each) 

Connecting rods, complete (six at 7.13 
lbs. each) 

Valves and springs complete (twenty- 
four at 1.14 lbs. each) 

Tappets, push rods and rocker levers 
(twelve sets at X2 lbs. each) 

Induction pipes, complete (two at -2325 
lbs. each) 

Carburetors, complete (two at 6.54 lbs. 
each) 

Crank chaml)er, top half 

Crank chamlier, bottom half (including 
cylinder studs and oil pump shaft) .... 

Crankshaft complete 

Propeller boss, complete 

Camshafts, complete, with bearings less 
gear wheels (two at 8.i?5 lbs. each) 

Magnetos, complete (two at 10.75 lbs. 
each) 

Ignition wiring, complete (two at 2.1-2 
lbs. each) 

Water pump, complete 

Oil pump, complete 

Gasoline pump, complete 

Exhaust manifold 

Miscellaneous parts 

Total weight of complete engine 



265.5 


30.753 


45.7:2 


5.296 


4i.78 


4.955 


21M 


3.169 


38.4 


4.447 


5.25 


0.608 


13.08 


1.515 


103.i5 


11.959 


110.25 


12.77 


109.25 


12.66 


19.32 


2.236 


16.5 


1.912 


21.5 


2.490 


4.24 


0.491 


8.75 


1.013 


2.89 


0.335 


6.75 


0.782 


15. 


1.737 


7.53 


0.872 


863.32 


100 



230 H.p. Benz Engine Data 

Number and arrangement of cylinders, 6 vertical bore, 
145 mm. (5.71 in.); stroice, 190 nim. (7.48 in.); stroke/ 
bore ratio, 1.31 :1. 

Stroke volume of one cylinder, 3,137.476 cu. cm. 
(191.386 cu. in.); total stroke volume of engine, 
18,824.856 cu. cm. (1,148.316 cu. in.). 

Area of one piston, 165.13 sq. cm. (25.59 sq. in.) ; total 
piston area of engine, 990.78 sq. cm. (153. 57 sq. in.). 

Clearance volume of one cylinder, 796 cu. cms. (48.66 
cu. in.); compression ratio, 4.91:1. 

Normal b.h.p. and speed, 230 b.h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m.; 
piston speed, 1,744 ft. per min.; brake mean effective 
pressure, 113 lbs. per sq. in. at 1,400 r.p.m.; 119 lbs. 
per sq. in. at 1,100 r.p.m.; cu. in. of stroke volume per 
b.h.p., 4.99; sq. in. of piston area per b.h.p., .667; h.p. 
per cu. ft. of stroke volume, 346.3 h.p. ; h.p. per sq. ft. of 
piston area, 215.9 h.p. 

Direction of rotation of crank, r.h.t.; direction of rota- 
tion of propeller, r.h.t; normal speed of propeller, engine 
speed. 

Lubrication system, forced to main bearings from reser- 
voir in sump; brand of oil, 50 per cent vacuum heavy and 
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50 per cent sternol; oil pressure^ 28 lbs. normal; 50 lbs. 
max.; temperature, 50° C, max.; consumption per hour. 
4.5 pints; consumption per b.h.p. hour, .02 pints; specific 
gravity of oil, .9. 

Carburetor type, 2 Benz, each feeding 3 cylinders (2 
jet); mixture control, automatic; fuel consumption per 
hour, 150 pints fuel consumption per b.h.p. hour, ,65 pint; 
specific gravity of fuel, .720. 

Magneto type, 2 Bosch Z.h. 6 ; firing sequence of engine, 
prop: 1-5-3-6-2-4; numbering of cylinders, prop: 1-2-3-4- 
5-6; speed of magneto, two-thirds engine speed; direc- 
tion of rotation of magneto, facing driving end of arma- 
ture, anti-clockwise; magneto timing, 30°. 18 mm. on 
stroke. 

Inlet valve opens, deg. on crank, 10° E., inlet valve 
closes, deg. on crank, 55° L.; maximum lift of inlet valve 
= h, 11.8 mm. (.465 in.); diameter of inlet valve = 
(smallest dia.), two of 52 mm.; area of inlet valve ports 
= TT X d X h, 19.27 sq. cm. each; mean gas velocity 
through inlet valve, 124 ft. per sec; clearance of inlet 
tappet, .009 in. 

Exhaust valve opens, deg. on crank, 60° E.; exhaust 
valve closes, deg. on crank, 20° L.; maximum lift of ex- 



haust valve = h, 11.25 mm. (.443 in.); diameter of ex- 
haust valve ports = d (smallest diam.), two of 52 mm. dia.; 
area of exhaust valve ports = 7r X d Xh, 18.87 sq. cm. 
(each) =: 2.84 sq. in.; clearance of exhaust tappet, .015 
in.; direction of rotation of revolution counter drive, fac- 
ing driving shaft on engine, anti-clockwise; speed of 
revolution counter drive, l2 E. S. 

Weight engine complete with propeller hub, less water, 
fuel and oil and exhaust manifold, 848.32 lbs.; weight per 
b.h.p., ditto, 3.68 lbs.; weight of exhaust manifold, 15 lbs.; 
weight of oil carried in engine, 18 lbs.; jacket capacity of 
one cylinder, 1,873 c.c; weight of water carried in en- 
gine, 30.9 lbs.; weight of radiators, less water, 136 lbs.; 
weight of fuel per hour, 135 lbs.; weight of oil per hour, 
5.06 lbs.; total weight of fuel and oil per hour, 140.06 lbs. 

Gross weight of engine in running order, less fuel and 
oil, cooling system at .65 lb. per b.h.p., 996 lbs., weight 
per b.h.p., ditto, 433 lbs. 

Gross weight of engine in running order with fuel and 
oil for six hours (tankage reckoned at 10% weight of 
fuel and oil), 1,920.89 lbs.; weight per b.h.p. with fuel 
and oil for six hours, 8.35 lbs. 



THE 300 H.P. MAVBACH AERO ENGINE 



General Description 

f(eneral distinctive features of the design nf tl)e 
ich aero engines are, comparatively speaking, well 
; iirstly, by reason of the adojition of the old Wolse- 
sybach aero engines, the design of wliicli was ac- 
before the war for airship work, and which was 
on the design of the original Maybach engine; and, 
lly, through the publication of the somewhat incom- 
letails of construction of the Zeppelin-May bach en- 
following report on the design of the 260/300 h.p. 
leh engines is based on a detailed examination of 
gine (No. 1361) taken from a Rumpler two-seater 
e (G. 120), known as the C.4 type. The machine 
nfortunately, completely destroyed by fire on land- 
it the engine was captured intact and little damaged, 
slight repairs this engine has been put into run- 



ning condition and tested for power, consumption, etc., at 
R.A.I-:. The results of these tests are given in the fol- 
lowing report, together with metallurgical analyses and 
mechanical tests of materials and alloys used in the prin- 
cipal parts of the engine. 

A complete list of the details of the design is given in 
the various data at the end of this report, including the 
percentages of weights of all parts, and the results of 
separate tests carried out on the carburetor and a new de- 
sign of petrol pump which is used in conjunction with the 
interesting high-altitude carburetors. 

A brief description of the Rumpler C.4 and 5 typ€ aero- 
plane, in which these new 300 h.p, Maybach engines are 
fitted, will, no doubt, be of some interest here. Full de- 
tails of this machine, however, have already been issued in 
a published report by the Section Technique de L'Aero- 
nautiquc Alilitaire. 




Inductiun side 300 H.P. Maybach 
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As shiiwii in Fig. 3. the RumpUr t'.l. macliim- is a two- 
stater biplane, co r res pond i tig, moro or U'ss, to our D.H.I', 
and is gencrallv tittcil with a ^0(1 ti.|i. .Mcrceilf'K engine. 
These maehint-s iire designed for long-rnngc urtilh-ry 
rt-connaissnnce and phdlngrjiphy. and are arnud with two 
gnns — one the Spandnu fixed in front of the pilot's seat, 
firing through the propeller, and a swivelling gun niiiunted 
in tile observer's .scat behind. A lwi>-hlaiied air serew is 
tilted, and a senii-eireiilar hiineyeomli radiator of unii-iiial 
design is slung ahove the engine from the eenter seetiiin. 
Other details of the eon^lruetton of tlie lliimpler maehine 
are shown in the phot<igr.i|iii. I'ig. .1. 

These maeJiiues are generally flown, according to rejiort, 
at high altitudes — i.e.. from I'lMOU to I7,(HHI ft.— until 
over the lines, and from the treneii reports the new HlHi 
h.p. Mayhaeh engines are more Hexible and regular in run- 
ning than the -HW h.)i. Mereedes engines, and are generally 
preferred by the (Jerman pilots. 

Compared with the -HV) h.|i. Meret'^iles engines fitted in 
these machines, the new .Maybaeh engines are eredited 
with attaining an inerease of ^'t)ll r.)i.m. at altitmles above 
!J,li01» ft., and also possess greater ellieienev in sjH'ed and 
climb in the Kumpler bijdanes. 



, fully loaded, approximately 



Total weight of b 
n.i^it lbs. 

The ;il»0 h.p. Maybaeh presents several unusual and 
interesting details, and as compared with the old -J Ml h.p. 
Zep)H'liu-MaybHeh design, the new engines are undoubt- 
edly a great improvement in general design and etfieieney. 
The ijuality of the workmanship of every jiart, including 
the exterior finish throughout, is exeeptionally good, and 
the working elearanees are curried to very line Itmitt. 
Compared with any other of the tyi)es of German engines. 
the workmanship is undoubtedly of a very much mnrr 
finished nature; every part, nevertheless, shows the usual 
German eharaeteristies of strength and reliability, eoni- 
hined with standardization of parts for case of manufae- 
turing, in preference to the saving of weight. 

The general lay-out of this engine follows the usual 
Ciernian six-cylinder vertical type. The compression ratio 
is exee|)tionally high, vii;., 5.Ut: 1, which necessitates tlit' 
use of very heavy pistons and eonneeting rods; in the^e 
j)artieulars this engine follows the previous Maybaeh 
practice, but the adoption of a east iron floating bush in 
the little end Ijearing is an interesting development. 

I-'our overhead valves per cylinder are fitted — i. e,, two 
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Fig. 3. Kunipkr biplane with Maybacli 300 H.P. 



d twn exIiBusl. These are operated by rocker lev- 
inted on roller bearings in brackets fixed to the 
: heads, as shown In Kig. 2. and by push rods on 
le of the cylinders actuated by separate inlet and 

camshafts. 

camshafts run in plain bronze bearing.s in the 
fiamber, and are splash lubricated. 
; alteration has been made in the design of the 

crankshaft, which runs on plain white metal lined 
5 throughout, and is provided with the Maybacli 
entrifugal pressure lubrication system to the 
ins, thence to the gudgeon pins through small pipes, 
he hollow connecting rods. 

three separate and detachable gear oil pumps, 
re situated in the bottom of the base chamber, are 
design, 
pump driving shaft at the front end is driven 

a ratchet gear on the front scavenger pump, with 
ect of preventing an air lock in the lubrication 
in the event of back tiring. 

uble acting, oil seated gasoline pump of unusual 
is now fitted. This is driven off an extension uf 
in oil pump spindle at the rear end of the base 
r, and works, of course, in conjunction with the 
jarate carburetors. These are of the Maybacli 
od have been only slightly modified; as shown in 

and 9, they are attached, as in the Zeppelin en- 

the front and rear cylinder water jackets, 
Maybach induction type starting gear is fitted, but 
tly modified in design. 

whole of the induction system and the oil-eondens- 
ikcase ventilating system is an interesting point in 
ign of this engine, as is also the method of attach- 
propeller hub driving flange on the tapered front 
the crankshaft. 

ucslly no alteration has been made to the general 
)f the very simple and efficient type of water pump, 
clivers directly into the bottom uf the rear end ear- 
water jacket as in the old Maybach engines. 

1 is by two Z.H.6 type Bosch magnetos, which are 
directly ofT the rear ends of the camshafts; the 
L of the spark plugs in the cylinder beads is a 



vith in detail in the following de- 



point of interest dealt 
seription. 

Cylinders 

In comparison with the Zeppelin-May bach engines, the 
cylinders of the new 300 h.p. Maybach engines are of 
very much lighter construction; and. as will be seen from 
the photographs and sectional drawings, are of a clean 
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plug bosses; tlic latter are somewhat inaccessibly situated 
in the space between tlie two cylinder head water joints. 
Tlie two semi-circular bosses which are cast on the sides 
of the cylinder water joints are provided for the attach- 
ment of the two carburetors, which are fixed to the front 
and rear cylinders by long studs screwed into these bosses 
in the water joints. To allow for the interchangeabilitr 
of the cylindc-s. these holes are drilled in every cylinder; 
when the cylinder is not assembled at the front or re.ir, 
they are plugged with brass grub screws as shown i 

An interesting joint of design in these cylinders li 
the fact that no water connections between the cylinden 
are made other than the twin head-joints referred to. 
(This principle is similar to that used in tiie cylinders of 
the Zeppelin- Maybaeh engines; these were provided with 
one large water joint, 5 in. diameter, between each pair 
of water jackets, which was an extension of the east- 
head. The cylinder barrels were also of cast-iron, 
were fitted with two inlet and three exhaust valves p« 
cylinder.) 

The exhaust valve pockets are provided with an 
tional water passage above tlic exhaust port, and cast mi 
as to give a free water space completely round the centet 
portion of each exhaust valve stem guide. 

The valve guides cast in the cylinder heads are fitted 
with cast-iron busiies pressed into position. The exhauit 
bushes do not extend the full length of the guides a 



I'etnngulai 



Fig. 5. Cylinder 



design. Each cylinder shows practically i 
view from almost any jioint of view, with nr 
or extensions. The whole construction of the cylinders, 
and particularly the formation nf the cylinder head, pre- 
sents many interesting details of design. 

Referring to the sectional drawing. Fig. i, it will be 
seen that each cylinder is built up of a thin sleel barrel, 
machined and ground to 165 mm. bore, and machined on 
its outer surface to n thickness of 3 mm. The thickness 
is increased from 3 mm. at the bottom of the water jncket 
to 4.3 ram. at the cylinder base flange. Into the top of 
the cylinder barrel is screwed the cylinder head, which is 
of east-iron. A detailed sketch of this screwed joint is 
shown in Fig. .''>. The screw thread, it will be noted, is 
2.3 mm. pitch, buttress thread. A soft brass washer is 
fitted at this joint between the cylinder head and the top 
face of the screwed jiortion of the cylinder barrel. 

The bottom of tlie cylinder barret extends only ;t..'i mm. 
below the base flange into tlie registering joint of the 
crankease, and the bore of the evlinder is verv little cham- 
fered. 

The design of the cylinder heads and the formation of 
the water passages round the twin inlet and exhaust valves 
is unusual, and the double inlet and outlet water connec- 
tions Initween each pair of cylinders arc of new design. 
The formation of these twin water connections is clearly 
shown in the detail sketch of the cylinder head (Fig. G). 
together with the water jiassages east round the spark 




1-ig. (i. Cylinder 300 H.P. 
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Fig. 9. Wutrr passages and connections of cylinder head 



der 



all. 




Fig. 10. Piston and gudgeon detail 

mm. rndiua; an annular rib is cast on the inside 
skirt to reinforce the gudgeon bosses. 

Otiier details of the design of the pistons ar> 
in the section drawing Fig. 10. 



ring. All the rings are concentric, and are G.S mm. wide 
(vertically) and ri.5 mm. deep, the depth of the ring 
grooves being 6 mm. 

The pistons, as will be seen in Fig. 10, are quite flat 
on both the top and bottom surfaces of the crown, which 
is lO.S mm. in thickness. Eight 1 mm. return oil holes 
are drilled through the piston below the scraper ring in 
the usual way. 

Tlie rings are cut diagonally at -iS", no locating pegs 
being fitted, and tlie width of the ring gap in tlic cylinder 
is 1.39 mm.= 0.055 in. 

All the piston rings arc machine hammered on their 
inner surfaces. This process, which is now extensively 
used, and is well known, consists of subjecting the inside 
face of the ring to a series of mechanical hammer blows 
at gradually increasing distances apart. The process 
shows a large number of small transverse depressions 
extending nearly the width of the ring on the inner sur- 
face. These dejiressions caused by the hammer are ap- 
proximately 1 mm. apart at the back portion of the ring 
— -i.e., the part of the ring farthest from tlic giip — and 
increase in mathcmntical progression to about 1 mm. 
apart towards the front of the ring up to about one inch, 
on either side uf the gap. This mechanical luimmerini; 
of the inside ring has tile eH'cct of giving the desired 
niform pressure to the concentric ring against the cylin- 



Qudgeoti Pins 

m. long, slightly 
I position in the pist< 



The gudgeon pins are i; 
at the end, and are fixed i 

single cheese headed 9 mm. set screw in the us4 
and locked with a split pin. 

The gudgeon pins are hardened and ground t 
parallel outer diameters, being made of smaller d 
at one end than the other. The' center portior 
makes the small end bearing is 38 mm. diameter, 



Tiie holch for the gudgeon pin are bored eccentrically 
in the gudgeon pin bosses, giving a tliii-kness of metal of 
1 1 mm. above and S> mm. below Ihe gudgeon |)in. An oil 
groove is cut in tlie piston skirt below the gudgeon pin, 
evidently to assist the scrniier ring and the pisttm Iiihrica- 
lion. The inside of the skirt is machined up as far as 
the bottom of the gudgeon pin bosses, and a beveled lip is 
turned on the bottom flange of the skirt. The inside of 
the piston is al.so machined flat across the head, and down 
; [as fai as the top of the gudgeon pin busses with a 1.5 




l''ig. 11. Piston, i-onnecting rod and big bearingra 
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on the gudgeon pin = 33.35 sq. cm., and the bearing sur- 
face in the connecting rod small end ^= 39.9 aq. cm. 

The weight of each gudgeon pin ^ 1,75 lbs., whilst the 
cast-iron floating bushes weigh U.62 lb. each. 

Details of the gudgeon pins and the floating connect- 
ing rod small end bushes are given in Figs. 10 and 11. 

Connecting Rods 

Following the usual Maybach design, the connecting 
rods are of square section beveled at the four c 




Fig. IJ. Connecting rod details 



two ends which (it into the gudgeon pin bosses are 37-5 
and 38.3.? mm. diameter rcspectivel}'. 

The gudgeon pins arc bored Hit mm. diameter in the 
center, tapering to 28 mm. at each end. 

Floating small end bushes arc now fitted to llic gudgeon 
pin in the connecting rod smaller ends. These floating 
bushes are made of cast-iron of a very soft nature. The 
eff'ective bearing length of the floating bushes is 93 mm,, 
and their external diameter is 41.3 mm. For lubrication 
purposes a number of 1 mm. holes are drilled and counter- 
sunk on the outside. 

The projected area of the small end bearing surface 




Fig. lU. Valve gear details 



Fig. 14. Detail valves, cams and springt 



bored up the center from the big end with a 28 mm. 
diameter hole, which is screwed and plugged, as shown 
in Fig. 12. 

The big end bearing cap is secured by four 14 mm 
bolts, which are screwed 1.5 mm. pitch into the top half 
of the connecting rod big ends. 

The inner surface of the big end bearing shells are ma- 
chined with a screw-cutting tool which leaves a fine pitcl> 
screw thread. This provides a serrated bedding for thf 
white metal lining. 

No locking nuts are fitted to the big end bolts, but th^ 
square heads of the bolts arc drilled, and prevented trom 
becoming unscrewed when in position by a 4 ram. diameter 
pin, which is long enough to pass through the heads of 
eacli pair of bolts. 

Two helical grooves 3 mm. wide are cut in the big end 
bearings. These oil grooves intersect each other on the 
center of the bottom half of the bearing, as shown in 
Fig. 1 1 ; the oil ways cut in the top half of the big end 
bearing mital arc only taken half way on each side. 

Tlic little end floating bushes already referred to are 
luliricated by a .'> mm. steel pi|ie, which Is fixed in the cen- 
ter of the hollow connecting rods, and the holes drilled 
in the floating bushes communicate with helical grooves 
cut in tjie small end. An aiinuliir groove is cut round the 
center of the small end bearing, which communicates with 
the central oil ))ipc. The method of securing this oil 
pipe at each end inside tiie rod. and the steel disc which 
supports the center of the oil pipe in the bore, are shown 
in the sectional drawing. 
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The total side clearance of the big end bearing between 
the sides of the crank webs ^ 0.44 mm. and the float of 
the small end = 11.8 mm. 

Total weight of the connecting rod complete with float- 
ing bush — 8.93 lbs. 

Weight of big end = 5.625 lbs. 

Weight of little end = 8.305 lbs. 

Length of connecting rod between centers = 310 mm. 

Valves and Valve Gear 

The twin inlet and exhaust valves work vertically in 
cast-iron valve stem guides in the cylinder heads, and are 
operated by rocker levers mounted on roller bearings, each 
pair of valves being operated by a single tappet rod from 
one of the camshafts in the crankcase. 

Valves 

The heads of all the valves, both inlet and exhaust, are 
of the same diameter — i. e., 54 mm., and the angle of the 
valve seatings is 30° in each case. 

The inlet valves are machined concave under the head, 
and are formed with a 20 mm. radius between the valve 
stem and the head. The exhaust valves are convex in the 
head, and are made with a compound radius between the 
valve stem and the head of 9 and 25 mm. The diameter 
of all the valve stems is 1 1 mm., the clearance in the 
guide bushes being 0.12 mm. (inlet) and 0.15 mm. (ex- 
haust) (cold). The endis of the valve stems arc fitted 
with hardened steel discs^ which are bedded in the recessed 
ends of the stems. 

The inlet valves are 136.5 mm. long overall, whilst the 
exhaust valves are 152.5 mm. in length. The exhaust 
valves are made longer to allow for the extra water cool- 
ing space in the cylinder head above the exhaust valve 
pocket already referred to. 

All the valve springs, however, are of exactly the same 
length — i. e., 52.5 mm. free, and measure 39.5 mm. when 
in their position in the cylinder, initially compressed with 
no valve lift. The diameter of all the valve springs is 
the same, 51 mm. (central diameter of coils), and the 
gauge of wire is 5.22 mm. in all cases. 

The valve springs are fitted with plain collars at the 
top. These are secured by T-shaped cotters through the 
valve stems in the usual wav. These arc also locked in 
position with small wire clips, which are fitted to the 
spring cotters through two small holes. The surface of 
all the valve spring collars is galvanized or plated with a 
tin or zinc deposit, apparently to prevent corrosion. This 
form of galvanized exterior finish is carried out on several 
other parts of the engine. 

Details of the valves and valve springs are given in 
Figs. 13, 14 and 15. 

Valve Rockers 

The roller bearings carrying the spindles of the valve 
rockers are mounted in short brackets, each of wliicli is at- 
tached to the cvlinder heads bv two 8 mm. studs and cas- 
tellated nuts. The bearing brackets are steel drop forg- 
ings, and the roller races are, to a certain extent, perma- 



nently fixed inside the recessed heads of the brackets, and 
are covered by thin steel discs fitted over the front faces 
of the bearings, these being held in position by a form of 
mechanical knurling largely used in German aero engine 
manufacture. This mechanical process takes the form of 
spinning or riveting over the housing metal of the part 
by a series of accurately spaced indentations. The effect 
of this work is shown in the photographs of the roller- 
bearing brackets amongst the valve parts in Fig. 14. 

The hardened steel set screws for the adjustment of 
the tappet clearances are drilled with a 5 mm. hole in the 
center portion through the squared end only, and the usual 
form of transverse locking bolt is provided. The method 
of splitting the lever to provide for the locking of the 
tappet adjusting screw, however, is carried out in a some- 
what unusual way. This is shown in the view of the 
rocker lever in Fig. 13, from which it can be seen that 
the saw cut is made from the tappet hole, which takes 
the tappet adjusting screw backwards through the center 
of the rocker lever towards the rocker spindle. 

A steel stud having a hardened hemispherical end, 
which makes the top joint of the valve push rod, is fitted 
on the outer lever of the valve rocker. These steel studs 
are driven tightly into the levers, and are secured by 
small steel wire rings, snapped over semi-circular grooves 
cut in the top ends of the spherically ended studs. 

The tappet push rods are made of steel tube 16 mm. 
outside diameter, and are fitted with hemispherical hard- 
ened steel cups at each end; these are fixed to the pusli 
rods by taper pins and weigh 0.48 lbs. each. 

Hardly any alteration has been made in the familiar 
tappet design. The tappets consist of hollow steel tap- 
pet barrels, which are plugged at the top ends by hard- 
ened steel caps; the tops of these caps are formed with 
hemispherical heads, which engage with the lower ends 
of the cupped push rods. 

The hardened cam rollers are held in position by the 
grooves machined in the bottom ends of the tappet bar- 
rels; these grooves are made slightly more than a semi- 
circle to prevent the roller from falling out. Side move- 
ment of the rollers is prevented by the tappet guides. 
The cam rollers are 15 mm. in diameter, and are bored 
with a 4.5 mm. hole. 

Four small holes are bored radially in the sides of the 
hollow tappet barrels, which always carry a certain 
amount of oil, thus providing a very simple, efficient 
method of lubricating the tappet guides. These are made 
of gun-metal, and the general design is clearly shown in 
the cross-sectional drawings and also in Figs. 13 and 14. 

A vertical lug is provided on the top of each tappet 
guide, which forms the guide for the tappet barrel, and 
prevents it from rotating. Three oil grooves are ma- 
chined inside the tappet guides."' 

Cams' and Camshafts 

Both the inlet and exhaust cams are of the same profile, 
although the valve lift is slightly greater for the exhaust 
valves, according to the valve lift diagram reproduced in 
Fig. 47, which has been calculated from the actual valve 
setting of the engine under test. This difference is due 
to the unequal tappet clearances. Details of the cam 
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:sign are given in Fig. 16. The cams are made in pairs 
achined from solid forgings. Eacli pair of inlet or 
cliaust cams is fitted to the camshaft separately. Each 



Crankshaft 




Fig. 15 



mshaft is provided with three keywavs, which are ma- 
ined along the whole length of the shaft. The cam 
ocks are made with three keys cut inside the hole which 
bored in the cam blocks, the keys beinft solid with the 
ms. The cam blocks are also fined to the camshaft by 
per pins to prevent lateral movement. The central por- 
>n of each cam block between each. pair of cams is ma- 
ined to a diameter of 49 iiim.X 10 mm. in width. These 
irtions of the cnm blocks form the journals of the 
mshaft bearings. They run in plain ]>hosphor bronze 
ishes let into the top half of the crank chamber, 
d helical oil grooves are eut in the face of the 
aring journals on the camshaft. Kach cam block is also 
ed in position in the camshaft by one 5 mm. setscrew, 
lich prevents the cams from moving laterally in the 

The five bronze bushes forming the camshaft bearings 
e pressed into the crankshaft bearing webs of the crank 
amber. The front and rear camshnft bearings arc 
ted with a flange, and are detachable; they arc twice the 
dth of the other three on account of the camshaft driv 
g gears which are fitted on the front end of the cam- 
afts, and the magneto driving gears, &c., which are fitted 
the rear ends of the camshafts. 

The setting of the valves is shown in the accompanying 
Bgram (Fig. 16), which shows the following valve posi- 

Inlet v.ilve opens, 8° K.; inlet valve closes, .15° L. ; ex- 
ust valve opens, 3.'l° E,; exhaust valve closes, 7° I.; pc- 
h1 of inducti(m, 22.1°; period of exhaust, 220^, 
Further details of the v.ilve gear and cam design 
e given in the list of engine data and in Figs. 17 and 



Details of the design of the crankshaft are given in 
the dimensioned drawing in Fig. 31, and a perspective 
view of the complete crankshaft is shown in Fig. 20. 
The crankshaft runs in seven plain bearings lined with 
anti-friction metal of the usual formation. All the jour- 
nals are €6 mm. in diameter. The diameter of the crank 
pins is also 66 mm. The crank webs are all of the same 
section, being 23 mm. in thickness and 95 mm. in width 
across the face. All the journals arc bored 36 mm. diam- 
eter. The crank pins are bored 39 mm. diameter, the ends 
of the holes being plugged with the centrifugal oil scoops 
characteristic of the Maybach engines. The rear end of 
the crankshaft carries the extension shaft, on which is 
mounted the wireless dynamo driving pulley, which em- 
bodies a friction clutch. This design of wireless pulley is 
a standard German engine fitting. 

The extension shaft referred to above is a driving fit 
in the rear end of the crankshaft, which is bored 42 mm.; 
the extension shaft is locked by a 7 mm. taper pin. Two 
centrifugal oil thrower rings are machined on the ex- 
tension shaft. These details are shown in the general 
arrangement of the engine in Fig. 49. 

The main driving bevel gear is fixed to the rear end 
of the crankshaft by a key 8 mm. wide X S.5 mm. deep, 
half sunk in the shaft. 

An interesting point in the design of the crankshaft is 
found in the method of fixing the flange to which the pro- 
peller bub is bolted. The construction is clearly shown 
in the sectional arrangement of the pro^ieller hub in Fig. 
22, from which it will be seen that a slight ta|>er, I in 
3S.5 mm. is machined on the front end of the crankshaft, 
on to which the propeller hub Hange is very tightly driven. 
Xo key is fitted to the taper, but a grub screw 10 mm. 
diameter is screwed into the front end of the flange, the 
hole being drilled half in the flange and half in the crank- 
shaft. 

The grub screw is locked by the flanged head of a large 
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Fig. 20. Crankshaft 




Fig. 31. DeUil of crankshaft 



plu)( 40 mm. diametrr, wliici) is screwed into tlic hollow 
front end of tiic crnnkalmft. This flange, to which the 
proiHIcr hub is secured by cip[ht 11 mm. bolts with coun- 
tersunk heads, is mounted on a Inrge single race ball 
bcarinfc, I.t3 mm. outside diameter, l>eiiind which is fitted 
the double thrust ball race, 108 mm. diameter on the b:ill 
center diameter. 

On the front portion of this pro|»eller huh carrying 
flange is mounted a double oil thrower ring, which is driven 
on to the outer diameter of a s|)lit collar or bush as shown 
in l''ig. 22. The driving gear for the c.imshafts is ma- 
chined on the pro|>ener hub flange; the teeth uf the gear 
arc integral with the flange, hence the splitting of the 
liush, which carries the double oil thrower rings. 

Propeller Hub 

The general details of the construction of the propeller 
hub are given in Fig. 2'i. Eight l.t mm. bolts are used to 
bolt the front flange to the two rear pro)>eller hub flanges, 
and the airscrew is secured by castellated nuts in the usual 
manner. The surface of the propeller hub and flanges is 
gnlvanized with cle[>usited tin to prevent corrosion. The 
front flange floats on the propeller hub in four castella- 
tions, 17 mm. wide X ■' mm. deep. The total weii^ht of 
the complete pro)>ellcr huh, with all bolts, less extension 
flange on end of eranksliaft^'.21 lbs. 

Crank Chamber 

The photographs. Figs. 23 and 2 h, show clearly in per- 
spective the general formation of the cast 



chamber. Unlike most of the German aero engines, the 
bottom halves of the crankshaft main bearings are bolted 
to the top half of the crank chamber. These are very 
deep in section, and are secured to the crank chamber byi 
19 mm. diameter bolts, which pass through the cranky 
chamber, and are also used to bolt down the cylinders byl 
means of triangular clamps, now almost standard prac- 
tice. Flanges are machined at the top end of the holding- 
down bolts, which are let into recesses cut in the top face 
of tlie erankcase. The front main bearing cap also car- 
ries below the intermediate gear pinion for driving the oil 
pumps as shown in the general arrangement of tile engine. 
Cast aluminum covers are bolted to the front and rear 
ends of the crankcase for enclosing the camshaft driving 
gears at the front end, and for the magneto and inter- 
rupter gears at the rear end of the engine. Further de- 
tails of the crankcase construction are shown in the illus- 
trations. 

Base Chamber 

The general construction of the lower half of the crank 
chamber is shown in Figs. 8 and 25, and also in the sec- 
tional general arrangement drawing. It presents several 
points of interesting design, and is of simple construction, 
weighing 1 1 .32 lbs. bare. At the rear end of the flange, 
which is bolted to the top half of the crank chamber in 
the usual w;iy, extended brackets are east for taking the 
two magnetos, and. as will be seen in Fig. 25, the three 
gear type oil pumps are situated on seatings cast on the 
bottom of the inside of the base chamber. 

The small detachable oil sumps are fixed to flanges 
east on the underside of the base, one at each end. 
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Crankcase Ventilation 

As in the Zeppelin' May bach engines, the efficient venti- 
lation of tlie crankcase has received careful considera- 




Fig. 21. Propeller hub diaicram 

tion. The design is, in fact, very similar in both types 
of engine. On the induction side of the engine six breath- 
ers are fitted; these are constructed of fairly coarse brass 
wire-gauge balBes mounted in sheet aluminum breathers 
which are attached to short steel tubular connecting lugs 
screwed into the crankcase, and are fixed in position by 
steel wire clips. Details of the construction of these 
breathers is shown in the sketch, Fig. 36. 

On the exhaust side of the engine a peculiar type nf 
ventilator is fitted. This consists of a sheet aluminum 
manifold, which is connected by six short rubber joints 
to the crank chamber. The top portion of the ventilator 
manifold is so made as to form an oil trap for the con- 
densed vapor. This consists of an elliptical section 
pipe, which leads from the top of the chamber formed 
in the ventilator manifold to a cowl which projects back- 
ward from the outside, of the engine cowling in the ma- 
chine. 

This cankcase ventilator is shown in the photograph 
of the engine (Fig. 2). 

Lubrication 

Several details of the lubrii^ation system have been com* 
pletely redesigned in the new Mnybnch engines. The 



former single oil pump, which was of the plunger type, 
has now been replaced by three separate oil pumps of 
the gear type. These, as shown in Fig. 85, are fitted- in 
the bottom of the base chamber. The main oil pressure 
pump is at the rear end, whilst the two scavenger pumps 
are situated one at each end of the base chamber. 

The general principle of the lubrication system is here 
clearly shown in the special diagrammatic drawing, Fig. 
87, which is to a great extent self-explanatory. 

In this diagram the lubrication system is shown with all 
the oil pipes and oil-ways marked in black. The system 
briefly described is as follows: Oil is delivered from the 
separate oil tank by the pressure oil pump, which is the 
rearmost pump of the two at the rear of the sump, and 
forces oil under pressure to the crankshaft journal bear- 
ings througli an external nil main, which runs the whole 
length of the crankcase on the induction side, as shown in 
Fig. 28. 

From this main oil pipe oil is forced to the journal bear- 
ings through oil ways drilled diagonally in tlie crank 
chamber casting through the transverse webs whicli sup- 
port the housings of the journal bearings; these are lubri- 
ricated by a wide helical oil groove cut in the bearing white 
metal. For tlie Itriirication of the crank pins and the 
connecting-rod small-end bearings, the Maybach system 
of centrifugal pressure lubrication is adhered to. In this 
system the oil, which is forced out through the ends of 
the journal bearings, is collected by the oil scoops, which 
are bolted to the outer sides of each crank nebs, as shown 
in the view of the crankshaft Figs. 30 and 21, 

By centrifugal action the oil is forced up the outer sur- 
face of each crank web and led through a channel into the 
hollow crank-pins, thence through a small hole bored 
radially in each crank-pin to the connecting rod big end 
bearings. From the big end bearings the oil is forced 
upwards to the small end bearings, with their floating 
gudgeon pin bushes of cast iron, through the steel pipe 
fixed in the center of tlie connecting rods. Details of this 
design have already been given. Fig. 31 is a detail sketch 
of one of the aluminum oil scoops, which are bolted in 
pairs to the crank webs by a bolt which passes through the 
center of the end crank pin. 

From the front end of the main oil pipe a steel pipe is 
connected by a union, which leads to a hole drilled in the 




Fig. 3^. Top half of erankcasc 
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Fig. 2*. Inside view u( crankcase 



crankcase casting, and serves lo lubricate the bearings of 
the camshaft intermediate gears. A restricting plug is 
fitted into the end of this oil lead, and a similar restric- 
tion is provided in the end of the main oil lead back 
into the crank chaml)er, as shown in the lubrication 
diagram. 

A check valve, it will be noticed, is fitted in the main 
oil supply system. This check valve, together with a 
small spring-loaded pressure relief valve, is situated in- 
side a small detachable valve chamber, which is attached 
to the bottom of the crank chamber just beneath the main 
oil pump. It will be noticed in the lubrication diagram 
that the excess oil pressure is delivered back into the oil 
pipe on the supply side of tlie pump. An oil pressure 
gauge is connected to the main oil lend as shown, and 
.imall oil pipes are also tuken from the main pressure pipe 
to the small crank chamber of the gasoline pump, and also 
to the water pump driving spindle. 

The two scavenger oil pumps, situated one at either end 
of the base chamber, are designed so a% to draw otT the 
return oil which collects in the small detaeliabic oil sumps 
in the bottom of the oil base, and to return it to the tank 
from either end. 

These scavenger pumps are connected together by a 
steel pi)>e, 21 mm. diameter, the ends of which are coupled 
to the suction ports of the two gear oil jtumps. Tliis in- 
ter-connection of the two pumps to a certain extent bal- 
ances the oil return to the tank from the front and rear 



ends of the oil base, enabling both scavenger pumps to 
operate at any angle of the engine. 

A small quantity of oil is always carried in the oil base, 
as shown in the lubrication diagram. The camshafts, tap- 
pets, and cylinder walls are splash lubricated by the sur- 
plus oil thrown olT the crankshaft and oil scoops. 

By centrifugal action the oil is forced up the outer sur- 
face of each crank web and led through a channel into 
the hollow crankshaft. 

Constructional Details of Oil Pumps 

N'o provision is made for lubricating the roller bearings 
of the overhead valve rocker sjtindles, and no oil holes are 
made in their brackets for hand lubrication. 

The general design of all three oil pumps and their de- 
livery is the same. The general construction is clearly 
shown in the sketch of the front scavenger pump, Fig. 29. 
A pair of pump gears of the usual formation, 30 mm. 
diameter, work in a body casting of cast iron. The top 
pump gear is of steel, and is machined 'integral with the 
driving spindle of the pump, whilst the lower pump gear 
is made of gun-metal. The oil pumps are secured to the 
macliined scatings cast on the bottom of the oil base by a 
stud in each case, which also serves to hold the small de- 
tachable oil sumps in position. Tliese oil sumps consist of 
aluminum eastings, into the cupped center of which is 
screwed a spun brass oil trap, formed as shown in the sec- 




Fig. US. Uil chniiiber showing base pumps 
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Fig. -26, Crankcasc breather 

tional perspective sketch. These oil sumpa are connected 
to the suction ports of the' oil pumps b}- a passage formed 
in the sump body castings. 

All three oil pumps are driven at the same speed, the 
two scavenger pumps bsing connected together by a light 
tubular shaft, which engages with dog clutches at either 
end: the pressure oil pump is driven ofT the spindle of the 
rear scavenger pump through a dog clutch extension of the 
spindle. 



The method of driving the oil pumps at the front end of 
the engine is of interesting and unusual design. As shown 
in the sketch (Fig. 29) the driving gear wheel, which is 
mounted on the front extension of the pump spindle, is 
provided with a spring-loaded face ratchet, the teeth of 
which are cut inside the gear as shown, and engage with 
similar teeth eut on a flange on the front of the pump spin- 
dle. The strength of the spring is such as to allow the 
driving gear to overrun the driving spindle, and ap- 
parently, in the event of backfiring, all the oil pumps 
become inoperative, and would thus be prevented from 
being sucked back into the oil base by the two scavenger 
pumps. 

An interesting feature in the lubrieation system of these 
engines is found in the small separate oil filters, which 
are provided at the top of each of the diagonal oil-ways 
drilled through the webs of the main journal bearing 
housings. The small filters are screwed into the bosses, 
which are cast on the outside of the crank chamber, and 
to which the detachable main oil pressure pipe is attached. 

In Fig. 28 the method of attaching the main oil pipe 
by a set screw and a cap fitted with a leather washer is 
shown. The set screw is screwed into the top of the filter 
plug at the top of the drilled oil lead, and a small jet or 
drilled plug is fitted below the set screw, the plug being 
let into a small recess cut in the top of the oil lead. The 
bore of this plug corresponds to the bore of the restriction 
formed in the oil lead drilled in the filter plug just below, 
as shown. This device is apparently provided to allow 
for a special plug to be attached in place of any of the sii 
set screws, which can then be coupled to a pressure gaage, 
thus giving the oil pressure at any of the main bearings. 

Further details of the formation of the oil passages 
drilled through the crankcase to tlie journal bearings, and 




Fig. 37. Lubrication diagi 
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Tl e water pum] ert cal sp ndle wh cl s 20 mm n 
d ameter runs n a bronze bear ng wh ch s lubr cated bv 
a screw grease lubr cator Ti e lop port on of tl e pump 
a] ndle bf ar ng s cupped to fo m the hous ng for a tl rust 
ball race abo e wh h s fixed tl e pump rotor 

Tl e pump rotor ^ a gunmetal ast ng ha ng s x I el 
eal ancs 1 1 ) mm n d ameter Tl e rotor s fixed to tl e 
I ump sp ndle on n taj er and ke and s locked by a 
domed nut and lock ng hb 1 er 

The lower I alf of tl e pumj bod a an alum num cast 
ng H tl an nlet [ as age i mm n d ameter to wh ch 
tl e d agonal water pie from tl e rad ator s eoupled b a 
rubber connect on T) e top half of tl e water puni] bodv 
wh h s a gunmetal caxt ng formed w tl si hel cal 
passages lead ng n a re erse hel eal d reel on to the 
water ] ump rotor These pa^ ages connect w th the 
common ert cal outlet pas age n tl e top of tl e body cast 
ng as st own n F g 32 Tl e outlet d ameter s 50 mm 

The center port on of tl e top bod ea t ng ns de tl e 
hel cal passages abo e the pump rotor domed and fitted 
w th a screwed plug 38 mm n d ameter Th s plug s 
drlled h th a 3 5 mm 1 ole e dentl to pre ent an a r 
lock Two 3 mm J oles are al o d lied n tl e bottom of 
tie rotor between the ane for the an e pu pose It s 
not ceable tl at the steel ball thrust race s work ng to 
all ntents n tl e water flow and must tierefore suffer 

Water Circulation 

The circulation of the water cooling system is clearly 
set out in the diagrammatic drawing Fig. 27, from which 
it will be seen that the water pump delivers directly into 



Fig. 29. Front of oil pump 

' the construction of the main bearing caps, are given 
sketch Fig. 30, which shows the underneath view 
top half of the crank chamber. The oil is led 

the bearing bolts through circular oil grooves cut 
face of the bearing housings. The small holes, 
in the crankcase above the joints, as shown, com- 

ite with recesses machined around the bolts. These 

ire made to prevent the oil from being forced up- 
out of the engine througli the bolt holes in the 

chamber. 

Vater Pump and Water Cooling System 

ails of the construction of the water pump are shown 
sectional drawing, Fig. S'2. The body of the water 
is attached to the top face of the separate aluminum 
r which forms the cover of the magneto driving 
This gear cover is attached by bolts and studs to 
ar end of both the top and bottom halves of the 
chamber. As may be seen in the general arrnnge- 
irawing of the engine, the water pump spindle is 
through a dog clutch at its lower end by a short ver- 
lindle running in a bronze bush bearing; this spindle 
'en by a bevel gear meshing with the main bevel 
n the rear end of tlie crankshaft. 
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Fig, 31, Sketch of oil scoop 



and exceptional I J deep in cross section, measuring 22 nn. 
The radius of tlie semicircle in elevation is approximately 
S2 cm. 

Tl)e radiator is divided into two separate sections by a 
vertical baflic plate, as shown in the diagram Fig. ST. 
Wiiter enters the bottom of tlic left-hand side of the radia- 
tor through the pipe leading from the front carburetor, and 
flows upwards through the tubes of the left-hand of the 
radiator to the top portion of the tank which completelv 
surrounds the radiator. The water passes over the top 
of the dividing baffle plate, through the right hand section 
to the bottom of the radiator, and out at the rear side, 
which is connected with a 50 mm. pipe to the inlet pas- 
sage of the water pump. 

As will be noticed, the front of the radiator is titled 
with □ blind, which is operated by a cable from the pilot's 



Ignition 

The two Bosch Z.H.6 tjpe magnetos are mounted im 
brackets cast on the rear end of the base chamber, and 




Fig. 32. Section of water pump 



the bottom of the water jacket which surrounds the body 
of the rear carburetor. As already mentioned, the two 
carburetors are attached by long studs to the ends of the 
front and rear cylinders, and the water, after passing 
through the rear carburetor water jacket in a special pas- 
sage round the throttle valve, enters the rear cylinder 
through the two circular water joint flanges. The water 
passes through the passages cast in each of the six cylin- 
der heads to the front carburetor water jacket, whence the 
water is forced out through a vertical passage fill mm. 
diameter through a diagonal plj>c leading to the radiator, 
which Is slung above the engine from the center section 
of the top plane. 

The radiator is of entirely new design, (Fig. .13), and 
is very efficient. It is of semi-circular shape in front ele- 
vation, and is formed of hexagonal honeycombed tubes. 



are driven at 1.5:1 engine speed directly ofT the rear end 
of the camshafts. The ignition point is set S8° E. Two 
Bosch 3 point plugs are somewhat inaccessibly fitted in 
the head of each cylinder between the twin water ron- 
nections as previously described. The plug bosseit are 
water cooled. The high tension cables are carried in 
fiber tubes bolted to the cylinders, and the leads to the 
plugs are taken through fiber blocks mounted on the sbeel 
metal brackets on the cylinder heads. 

Order of firing — 1-5-3-6-2-4. 

Carburetors 

The two carburetors are attached to the heads of the 
front and rear cylinders, as already described, and their 
general construction is shown in the cross-sectional draw- 
ing, l''lg. .10. The carburetors follow the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the Maybach design, but are slightly modified in 
many of tlieir details as compared with the earlier engine*- 

These carburetors are designed to be used in conjnor- 
tion with a gasoline pump system, and in place of a Boat 
chamber employ two small constant- level overflow tanki 
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inside each carburetor. This method obviates the n 
sity (or using pressure release valt'es in tlie gasoline 
tem. Referring to tlie sectional drawing of the 
buretor. Fig. 3l>, they are constructed of a cast ah 
water jacketed body, in the center of which is mounted 
the rotary barrel type throttle, open on one side to the 
curved passage to the induction pipe, and on tlie other to 
the mixing chamber above the jets. The main air supply 
is taken through a passage cast in the aluminum carburetor 
body directly below the throttle, and the extra air supply 
is automatically controlled by a guillotine type shutter, 
which works vertically just in front of the jet control 
lever. The throttles of both carburetors, together with 
the mechanically controlled jets and the extra air shut- 



viously described, is connected by levers to the throttle 
and air control levers. The function of the top tank A 
is apparently to deal with the large excess of gasoline 
delivered by the gasoline pump at high speeds, whilst the 
lower tank, which is gravity fed, provides a constant gas- 
oline level for the jets. 

The mixture strength at any point on the throttle curve 
is governed by purely mechanical means, there being no 
venturi or special jet arrangement. The jet depression is 
obtained by restricting the air flow at what approximates 
to a sharp edged orifice; consequently the loss through the 
carburetor is very high compared with a carburetor using 
a venturi tube to get the jet depression. 

Contrary to usual practice, the jet depression actually 




Fig, 34. Carburetor 

ters, are all interconnected. The arrangement of these 
cranks and interconnecting levers is shown in the photo- 
graph of the specially sectioned carburetor (Fig. .S1>). 

The working principle of the carburetors and the func- 
tions of the various parts is more clearly demonstraled in 
the purely diagrammatic sectional drawing. Fig. 35, which 
is, to a great extent, self-explanatory. Gasoline is deliv- 
ered by the gasoline pump into the small tank A of each 
carburetor through a restricting jet B, shown in the dia- 
gram. The gasoline in these small tanks or reservoirs is 
kept at a constant level by means of the overflow pipe C, 
which leads back to the main gasoline tank, via the small 
lower tanks D below the jets which arc supplied through 
the pipe E. An air vent F, fitted with a baffle plate, is 
provided in the top of the constant level tank A. whicli 
is also connected to the main gasoHnc tank by a pipe G, 
leading to a hand gasoline pump, or may be (ilugged and 
not used, as was the oise in the Kumpler biplane. The 
main and pilot jets consist of two holes drilled in the top 
cover of the lower reservoir D, and .ire similar in prin- 
ciple to the White and Poppc jets. The area of the jet 
openings is mechanically controlled by means of a small 
hole drilled eccentrically in the jet cap H, which, as pre- 



Fig. 35. Section of carburetor 

increases on throttling down, the depression being about 
four times as great at half throttle as at full throttle. 

Control Adjustment 

When running slowly, the throttle is slightly open, the 
supplementary air port closed, and the air shutter prac- 
tically closed; in this position the small or pilot jet only 
is open. On opening the throttle, the supplementary air 
port commences to open in conjunction with the throttle 
opening. The main air shutter automatically opens in 
proportion, admitting more air, which passes directly 
across the top of the jets, and the jet area increases until 
the main jet orifice is fully open. 

Owing to the interconnection of the control levers, there 
comes a point when the supplementary air port area in- 




Fi^. 36. Induction pipes, baifte and priming cups 
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The translation of these marking on the carburetor is 

LE :^ Leer = Running Light. 
LA ^z Langsam ^ Slow Speed. 

V = Voll = Full Speed. 

H = Holie = Altitude. 



The induction pipes ar 
exceptionally neat design being. 



castings, and are of 
shown in Fig. 36, 



Fig. 37, Steel bnml clijis on pijif juncti 



creases out of all proportion to llie increase in the jet 
area, the latter reaching a limit with no further increase 
by reason of the arrangement of the levers. This point 
represents the opening for maximum power at ground- 
level. If the throttle is opened beyond this ])oint, the air 
supply rapidly becomes out of proportion to the jet open- 
ing and gasoline supply. By this arrangement a simple 
form of altitude control is provided. 

The various positions for " slow running," " slow 
speed," " full speed," and " altitude " are marked on the 
body of the carburetor, and are indicated by a pointer 
attached to the throttle lever of tlie rear end carburetor. 
By means of these markings on the carburetor the correct 
settings of the throttle lever can be checked when the 
engine is installed in the machine. 
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Fig. 39. Comparative tests of carburetor 



joined together In one straight pipe. A cast aluminum 
b:itl1e plate drilled in the center with a SO mm. liole is 
provided in the center of the two Induction pipes between 
the front and rear three cylinders. This baffle is evi- 
dently fitted to equalize the gas supply to all cylinders. 

The design of this equalizing baffle is shown In the 
perspective sketch, Fig. S6, whicli also shows the method 
of joining the ends of the induction pipes by rubber con- 
nections and band clips. 

Details of the six small primer valves fitted into the 




Fig. 38. Throttle and .jets disniontleil 



Fip. 40. Carburetor section 
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Fig. -11. Carburetor test throttle diagram 

» of the induction pipe are shown in the sketch. Fig. 

clearly shows the construction of the interesting type 
band clip which is used for making the connections in 
: induction pipes, and also for most of the water joints 

these engines. These clips are now extensively used 

all German engines. 

The clips are made of thin strips of annealed spring 
el; these are wound twice round the rubber rings and 
tencd by small steel links and bolts. In starting to 
ke this joint, the end of the steel band is first bent 
:r the bottom bar of the connecting link, and then 
und twice round the rubber ring, the free end of the 
el band passing through the center portion of the con- 
;ting link on the second winding. The end of the steel 
id is then fastened to the top end of the link by coiling 

end several times round the small bolt in tiie head of 
: link, the end of the steel band being bent over for 
)ut 2 mm., and inserted into a slot cut in the bolt, so 



that by turning the bolt in the link the steel band is 
wound tightly round the ring joints, and, owing to tlie 
position and shape of the link, remains fixed. 

Carburetor Tests 

The Maybacb carburetor has been tested separately at 
R.A.E. Tlic results of these tests are shown graphically 
in tile power and throttle curves (Fig. 41), together with 
a throttle curve diagram in comparison with the H.C.8 
Claudel-Hubson carburetor (Fig. +0). 

Characteristic Curves 

(a) Throttle Curve. — The throttle curve appears good. 
There is an excess of gasoline at lirst which should give 
good acceleration, and there is a fair range, down from 
full throttle, of weak mixture suitable for cruising. Ob- 
viously, if it is considered desirable to have gasoline and 
air control interconnected, any required throttle curve 
could be obtained, but it makes an unnecessarily com- 
plicated instrument. In this particular carburetor there 
are four ball universal joints and two sliding blocks. 

(b) Power Curves. — The power curves are satisfac- 





Flg. 43. Section gasoline pump 



Fig. W. Section gHsuline pump 



tory, the mixture being practically constant over a large 
air speed range. 

Resistance Test 

The resistance, is very high compared with carburetors 
of ordinary design. For purposes of comparison, the re- 
sistance of the H.C'.S Claudel-Hobson carburetor is plotted 
on the same curve. The two carburetors are for engines 
of about the same horsepower, and it will be seen that the 
resistance of the Maybach is about nine times that of the 
Claiidel-IIobson. 

The atomization of the Maybacb is rather better than 
the Claudel-IIobson, but this is obtained by a high depres- 
sion and high loss through the carburetor. 
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Atomization Test 



Maybach 

H.C.8 Claudel-Hobson 
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Conclusions 

The carburetor seems satisfactory on throttle and power 
curves and atomization, but the resistance is very high 
and the weight excessive. The throttle curve is obtained 
by a complicated mechanical system which would need 
careful first adjustment and constant adjustment for wear. 
The air is taken in through the moving parts, and if any 
dust is present the mechanism is very liable to stick or to 
render the control very hard to operate. 

Gasoline Supply System 

Gasoline is supplied to the two carburetors by a small 
double-acting duplex gasoline pump, which is attached to 
the rear end of the bottom half of the oil base, and is 
driven at half engine speed directly off the rear end of 
the main oil pump spindle, the gasoline pump driving 
shaft being coupled to the oil pump spindle by a dog 
clutch. The installation of the gasoline pump is clearly 
shown in the general arrangement drawing of the engine, 
and the details of the gasoline supply system are shown 
in the diagrammatic drawing (Fig. 27). 

Regarding the installation of the gasoline supply sys- 
tem to the gasoline pump in the machine, the main gaso- 
line tank is provided with the ordinary float regulator, 
which has always been fitted inside the gasoline tanks for 
regulating the supply through the gasoline pumps. 

Gasoline Pump 

The design of the compound gasoline pump is shown 
in the sectional drawing (Fig. 43) and also in the sec- 
tional perspective sketch (Fig. 42). 

The gasoline pump consists of two opposed C3'linders, 
in which a reciprocating plunger works, the ends of which 
operate as single acting pumps. The pump plunger car- 
ries a yoke fitted with a sliding bush, which forms tiie 
crank pin bearing of the small pump crankshaft, driven, 
as already described, off the rear end of the oil pump 
spindle at half engine speed. The bore of the gasoline 
pump plunger is 15 mm. and the stroke is 17 mm. The 
outer ends of tiie pump barrels are as shown, and are 
fitted with screwed plugs, whicii form compression cham- 
bers. 

The small non-return suction valves are situated di- 
rectly above and below the two compression ciiambers, 
and the two petrol delivery valves are fitted above the 
compression chambers. The valves communicate with the 
compression chambers througii small ports drilled in the 
pump barrel. Both the suction and delivery valves are of 
the poppet type, and each delivery valve is spring loaded 
by means of a small brass wire coil spring. 



The valves are supported in guides drilled in the unions 
which form valve boxes^ and to which the gasoline delivery 
pipes from the gasoline tanks and to the carburetors are 
connected. The internal diameter of both these pipes is 
10 mm. 

It will be noticed that both the suction valves are fed 
by the same gasoline supply pipe as shown in the sketch. 

The center portion of the gasoline pump body, which is 
a gunmetal casting, forms a small circular crank chamber 
for the pump plunger, and is fitted at the bottom with a 
detachable cover plate^ which is secured by six set screws. 
The whole of the pump crank chamber is filled with oil 
under pressure from the main lubrication system, through 
an oil pipe connected to the center of the pump body cast- 
ing, and leading from the rear end of the detachable main 
oil lead pipe on the engine. By this means the efficient 
lubrication of the yoke and sliding bush and also of the 
seating of the pump plunger is assured. 

R.A.E. Tests of Gasoline Pump 

Flow tests at three speeds with varying heads were 
taken, in order to represent working conditions in the 
engine, flow tests were also taken through jets similar to 
those employed on the engine. 

Delivery Tests 

The gasoline pump was run at three speeds, viz.: 550, 
800, and 1,275 r.p.m., and the outlet pipe was connected 
to the pump against a variable head from zero to 6 lbs. 
per square inch. 

The maximum and minimum gasoline delivery at these 
speeds are given in the following table: 



Revs, per 
min, 
550 
800 
1,275 



Maximum flow 

Zero head 

300 pints per hour 

422 pints per hour 

630 pints per hour 



Minimum flow 

G Ihs, head 

167 pints per hour 

264 pints per hour 

498 pints per hour 



P'ig. 44 shows the graphs of these tests with varying 
heads plotted against delivery at constant speeds. These 
curves are quite normal, and it is evident from them that 
the valves are acting well, and that the drop in de- 
livery with increasing head resistance is due to gravitation. 
The pressure of the oil in the pump case during these tests 
varied between 15 and 20 lbs. per square inch, and the 
leakage of oil and gasoline past the end bearing of tlie 
pum{) spindle during one hour's run was approximately 
one pint. 

Tests Through Engine Delivery Jets 

In the engine the gasoline is delivered througii restrict- 
ing jets (shown in Fig. .S5) into the constant level tanks, 
which feed the jet chambers below, and are provided with 
overflows to the main gasoline tank. 

In the tests botii outlets of the pump were connected hy 
a Y i)iece with one delivery pipe, the end of which was 
closed by a plate Vm in. in thickness, having two 0.07 
diameter jet holes drilled through. 

The gasoline pump was run at the three speeds as in 
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Fig, +4, Diagram gasoline delivery flow 

the former teats, and the following results recorded of 
delivery and head resistance: 



R.PJI. Resialancr Piatt pfr hour 

550 4.5 lbs. 160 [lints 

800 9 lb<i. 21S pinb 

1,275 25 lbs. 360 pints 

Starting Gear 

In the semi-diagrammatic cross -sectional drawing of 
the engine. Fig, 4, the working principles of this simple 
and distinctive starting mechanism arc clearly shown. By 
the depression of the hand lever A on the induction side 
of the engine, all the tappets are lifted off their cams 
through the action of small lugs formed on the top of the 
tappets, which fit into slots cut in the tubular lay shafts 
BB. All the valves, both inlet and exhaust, are thus 
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Fig. \6. Cfllibration ci 



E of R.A.R. tests 



opened in the cylinder heads; and at the same time the 
hand lever A closes the shutter C in the exhaust manifold 
hy the connection of levers shown in the drawing. The 
valves and exhaust shutter are then locked in this posi- 
tion by a |ieg, which is inserted in two holes D, which now 
coincide in the hand lever A. By the action of a large 
hand suction pump E in the pilot's seat, gas is then drawn 
into the combustion chambers through the inlet valves and 
induction pi)>c from the carburetors as indicated in the 
diagram. When the cylinders are charged the valves 
are returned to their normal positions by the withdrawal 
of the locking pin in the hand lever A, and simultaneously 
the free pa.ssage in the exhaust manifold is again opened 
by the shutter C. Ignition is then effected by means of a 
Bosch hand-starter magneto in the pilot's seat. It will 
be noticed that the exhaust shutter lever is provided with 
n spring-loaded tie rod to ensure a true seating for the 
shutter. In order to prevent the engine from being 
started until the hand lever has been released to its off 



Fig. 4J. Diagram engine section 




Fig. 4T. Diagram valve lift R.A.E. tests 
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Fig. 48. 

position, the locking hole in tlie lever which takes the 
pin is made in such a way that only a special form of 
locking pin can be used. For this purpose the handle 
of the starting magneto is madi' easily detachable, and 
is used for the purpose of locking the hand lever A. It 
is thus practically impossible to cause ignition with the 
valves open and the exhaust passage closed, which, of 
course, would cause iiring hack into the carburetors, and 
probably also result in destroying the hand pump. 

Engine Test Report at R.A.E. 

The Maybach engine {No. 1261), after several slight 
repairs had lieen carried out to the cylinders and pro- 
peller hub flange and I'oupling, was erected on a test bed. 
coupled to a HetMian and Froudc dynamometer and sub- 
mitted to the following jiuwer and consumption tests, in- 
cluding a one hour's duration test at normal s])ccd. The 
results of the calibration tests are as followi: 

R.P.M ],;eon 1,3(1(1 l.KIO l.-IIIO 

B.H.P 258 '279 ^9^..^) ;i()1..1 

Brake. M.E.r. ... 120.5 ]2().3 118 113.9 

sumption in 
pints h.li.p. 
hour 0.53 0.32 0.3^6 <l.5+5 

The results of thi;se tests are shown graphically on the 

diagram (Fig. Mi). 

• One Hour Test 
At the conclusion of the above tests a run of one hour'^ 
duration ,it normal revolutions (1,400 r.p.m.) was carried 
out with the following results: 

.Xverage b.h.p 390 

Gii!>olinF coniiumiitioii. . . .-iO gallons = 0..U points per b.h.p. hour. 

Oil ciinsuniptlnn II pints = O.OJtt pints per li.h.p. hour. 

Oil pressure 5 liiK./sq. In. 



I 

tiun of Maybach 

Oil tempernture 67°C. 

Water temperature 

(inlet) S-.'C. 

Water temperature 

(outlet) WC. 

Valve Timing During Tests 

Inlet,. Kxhaust 

O. ft'R O. aa-R. 

C. 3J°I C. 7'!^ 

Magneto advance WR. 

Running was steady at all speeds between 900 and l.tno 
r.p.m., but owing to the fact that the propeller hub flange 
on the crankshaft was damaged, and was running slightly 
out of truth, the vibration became excessive above 1,400 
r.p.m. 

Considerable trouble was experienced with the w.it^r 
connection between the cylinders on the exhaust .side. 
The running became unsteady below 900 r.p.m. 

Distribution 

Owing to the exhaust manifold being fitted as part of 
the engine starting gear, it was not possible to form an 
idea of the distribution. 

A diagram of the inlet and exhaust vnlve lift is slioirn 
graphically in Fig, 47. 

Engine Data 

.Make of engine and ruteil h.p .Mnvliach 300 h.p. 

Type nnmlHT lJ(ii. 

Niimiier and arrangement of cylin- 
ders Six vertical. 

Hi.re 165.0 mm, = 6.30 in. 

Stroke IHO.O mm. = -.09 in. 

Stroke l(i)re 1 ,09 : I. 

.\mi of line piston 313J1JJ sq. era. ^=33J m. ia. 

Total piston nreii of engine ]3t)3,M sq. era. = 499.3 sq. in. 

Swept volume iif one cjlinder :J84B.flj cu. em.=:i3i3 ni. 

in. 
TotHl swept volume of engine JTO33.1 cu, em.^UI2.0 r«. 

Clenranee volume of one cylinder. .778.9 cu. em. ^4*31 cu. i>v 
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Compression ratio 5.95 : 1. 

Kormal b.h.p. and speed -294.0 b.h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m. 

Maximum b.h.p. and speed 'MH.5 b.h.p. at 1,500 r.p.m. 

Normal b.m.e.p .• 117.7 lbs. per sq. in. 

• 1,400 r.p.m. 

Maximum b.m.e.p 1:?0.5 lbs. per sq. in. 

1,;?00 r.p.m. 

Piston speed 1654.0 ft. per min. 

1,400 r.p.m. 
Mechanical efficiency (calculated) . .86.09^^. 
Indicated mean pressure (calcu- 
lated) i:n.O lbs. sq. in. 

Fuel consumption per b.h.p. hour..0.5i(i pint = 0.473 lbs. 

Brake thermal efficiency 28.9%. 

Indicated thermal efficiency 1^3.6^^. 

Air standard efficiency 51.0%. 

Relative efficiency . .*. «5.9% . 

Cu. in. of swept volume per b.h.p... 4.80 cu. in. 

Sq. in. of piston area b.h.p 0.678 sq. in. 

H.p. per cu. ft. of swept volume. . .360.0 l).h.p. 

H.p. per sq. ft. of piston area 2\-2A b.h.p. 

Direction of rotation of crankshaft. Anti-clockwise (facing pro- 
peller). 
Direction of rotation of propeller. .Anti-clockwise (facing pro- 
peller). 

T\'pe of valve gear Overhead valve rockers and 

push rods. 

Tj'pe of starting gear Maybach of special design. 

Number of carburetors Two Maybach. 

Bore of main jets Variable from 0.0 to 3.5 mm. 

Bore of pilot jets Variable from 0.0 to 1.1 mm. 

Fuel consumption per hour 19.33 gallons. 

Valve Areas and Gas Veix)CItie8. 
Diameters. 

Induction pipe 62.0 mm. =z 2.44 in. 

Inlet port 45 X 67 mm. = 1.77 X 2.64 

in. 

Exhaust port 45 X 67 mm. = 1.77 X 2.64 

in. 

Exhaust branch pipes 66.0 mm. = 2.60 in. (ap- 

prox.). 
Cross Sectional Areas. 

Induction pipe 29.26 sq. cm. = 4.67 sq. in. 

Inlet port 30.15 sq. cm. =■ 4.67 sq. in. 

Inlet valve (ir dh.) 4.416 sq. in. (total). 

Exhaust valve (ir dh.) 4.366 sq. in. (total). 

Exhaust port 30.15 sq. cm. ^ 4.67 sq. in. 

Exhaust branch pipes 34.11 sq. cm. = 5.31 sq. in. 

Gas Velocities. 

Induction pipe 196.1 ft. per sec. 

Inlet port 196.1 ft. per sec. 

Inlet valve 208.0 ft. per sec. 

Exhaust valve 210.0 ft. per sec. 

Exhaust port 196.1 ft. per sec. 

Exhaust branch pipes 172.5 ft. per sec. 

In'i.et Valves (Two per cylinder). 

Outside diameter 54.0 mm. = 2.126 in. 

Port diameter (in cvlinder head) . . . 18.0 mm. ^ 1.89 in. 

Width of seating .' 3.5 mm. = 0.137 in. 

Angle of seating 30°. 

Radius under valve head 20.0 mm. = 0.787 in. 

Lift of valve 9.45 mm. = 0..372 in. 

Diameter of stem 1 1 .0 mm. = 0.433 in. 

Overall length of valve 1.36.5 mm. = 5.373 in. 

Number of springs per valve One. 

Free length of spring 52.5 mm. = 2.066 in. 

Length of spring in position (no 

lift) 39.5 mm. = 1.55 in. 

Mean diameter of coils ^1.0 nun. = 2.00 in. 

Gauge of wire No. 6 B.W.G. 

Ratio length of spring lift of valve. 4.21 : 1. 
Weight of valve comj>lete with 

spring 0.843 lb. 

Weight of spring bare 0.281 lb. 

Inlet valve opens, deg. on crank. . . .H° early. 
Inlet valve closes, deg. on crank. . . .3.5° late. 

Period of induction 223°. 

Inlet tappet clearance 0.3 mm. = 0.012 in. 

ExiiAi'ST Vai.ves (Two per cylinder). 

Outside diameter 51-.0 mm. = 2.126 in. 

Port diameter (in cylinder head)... 18.0 mm. = 1.89 in. 

Width of seating ,3.5 mm. = 0.137 in. 

Angle of .seating 3^)°. 

Radius under valve head 9.0 mm. 0.354 in. 

Lift of valve 9..34 mm. = 0.368 in. 



Diameter of stem 1 1.0 mm. = 0.433 in. 

, length of valve guide 80.0 mm. = 3.149 in. 

Overall length of valve 152.5 mm. = 6.00 in. 

Number of springs per valve One. 

Free length of spring 52.5 mm. = 2.06 in. 

length of spring in po.sition (no 
lift) .39.5 mm. = 1.55 In. 

Mean diameter of coils 51.0 mm. =:2.00 in. 

Gauge of wire No. 6 B.V .G. 

Ratio. Length of .spring lift of 
valve 4.21 : 1. 

Weight of valve complete with 
spring 0.881 lb. 

Weight of spring bare 0.281 lb. 

Exhaust valve open.s, deg. on crank. IW° early. 

Exhaust valve closes, deg. on crank. 7° late. 

Perio<l of exhaust 220°. 

Exhaust tappet clearance 0.4 mm. 

Inertia Forct.h, Bearino Ix)ad8, Etc. 

Weight of piston, complete with 
rings and gudgeon pin H.05 lbs. 

Weight per .sq. in. of piston area. ..0.4235 lb. 

Weight of connecting rod complete . 8.93 lbs. 

Weight reciprocating part of con- 
necting ro<l 3.305 lbs. 

Total reciprocating weight per cyl- 
inder .'. .17.355 lbs. 

Weight per sq. In. piston area 0.5:W lb. 

Ix*ngth of connecting rod (centers) .310.0 mm. = 12.20 in. 

Ratio. Connecting rcnl/crank throw. 3.4-15 : 1. 

Inertia, lbs. sq. in. piston area, top 

center 137.0 lbs. .sq. In. 

Inertia, lbs. sq. in. piston area, bot- 
tom center 75.5 lbs. sq. In. 

Inertia, lbs. .sq. in. piston area, mean.53.25 lbs. sq. in. 

Weight of rotating mass of con- 
necting rod 5.625 lbs. 

Total centrifugal pressure 1,106 lbs. 

Cenlrifug^al pressure, Ib.s. sq. In. 
piston area 3.3.4 lbs. sq. In. 

Mean average fluid pressure, includ- 
ing compression 48.0 lbs. sq. in. 

Mean average loading on crank pin 
bearing, total from all sources In 
terms of Ib.s. m\. in. in piston area . 1 18.0 lbs. sq. in. 

Diameter of crank pin 66.0 mm. = 2.598 in. 

Rubbing velocity 15.85 ft. sec. 

Effective projected area of big end 
bearing 43.23 sq. cm. = 6.70 sq. in. 

Ratio. Piston, area projected area 
of big end bearing 4.96 : 1. 

Mean average loading on big end 

l>earing 585 lbs. sq. in. 

Load factor on big end bearing 9,270 lbs. ft. sec. 

Cylinders. 

Overall height of bare cylinder from 

loj) of base chamber 179.5 mm. = 18.87 In. 

Depth of spigot at base of cylinder. .3.5 mm. = 0.13 In. 

Diameter of cvlinder over water 
j acket 185.0 mm. = 7.28 In. 

Valve centers (between inlet and 
exhaust) 63.0 mm. = 2.48 in. 

Thickness of flange at base of cylin- 
ders 12.0 mm. =: 0.47 in. 

Number of holding-down studs per 
cylinder Four. 

Diameter of holding-down studs ...19.0 mm. =^0.74 in. 

Thickness of water jacket 1.0 mm. = 0.039 in. 

Mean thickness of combustion cham- 
ber wall 8.0 mm. ^ 0.31 in. 

Mean thickness of cylinder barrel.. 3.0 mm. = 0.11 In. 

Tensile stress 6,640 lbs. sq. in. (approx.) 

(Assumed maximum pres- 
sure 450 lbs. sq. in.) 
Piston'. 

T\'pe of piston Cast iron (flat crown). 

Diameter at top 164.25 mm. = 6.406 in. 

Diameter at bottom 164.75 mm. = 6.486 in. 

Length 151.00 mm. = 5.94t In. 

Ratio. Piston length cylinder borc.0.914 : 1. 

Number of rings per pi.ston Three piston rings, one 

scraper ring. 

Position of rings All above g^iidgeon pin. 

Width of rings 6.5 mm. =: 0.255 in. 

Gap of rings in cylinder 1.39 mm. =: 0.055 in. 
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CoNKEcnxo Koo. 

Length Iwtween centers 310.0 mm. = 13.J05 in. 

Hatio. Connrcting rod. crank throw. 3.44 : I. 

I.ittli- end bearing tvpc Klnntlng eHst-lroii hush. 

Flouting hush, dlHmeter, inside :w.O min.= l.496 in. 

Flonting bush, diumeter, outside . ..44.3 mm. ^1.743 In. 

Flonting buKh, effective length In- 
side 93.0 mm. = 3.661 In. 

FloHtlng bush, projected area of 

bearing on gudgeon pin 3^.35 sq. cm. = iAS sq. In. 

Ratio. Piston area, projected area 

of little end liearing Ii.06 : 1. 

Big end liearing. Tj-pe Bronze shell lined white 

Big end bearing. Diameter «B.O mm. — J.59fi In. 

Big end Iwarlng. l.ength (actunl) .73.56 mm. = i.»93 in. 

Big end bearing. length (effec- 
tive) 6S.5 mm. = i?.SWJ In. 

Big end bearing*. Projected areH.»3.J3 sq. cm.= 6.700 sq .In. 

llstki. Piston area pro ject«d area 
of hig end bearing 4.96 : I. 

Number of big end bolta Four. 

Full diameter of Imltv 14.0 mm. = 0,551 in. 

Diameter at liottom of threads I3.lt nun. = 0,472 In. 

Total cross sectional area, bottom 
of thn-uds 1.5JD sq. era. — 0.70 gq. In. 

Pitch of threads 1.5 nun. 

Total kwd on holts at 1,400 r.p.m.. .i,H-24 lbs. 

Total load on Iwlts at 1,600 r.p.ni.. .7.602 Ihg. 

Stress per sq. In. at 1,400 r.p.ra HJt^O Hw. sq. In. 

Stress per sq. in. at 1,600 r.p.m 10,S60 IhK. sq. In. 

CmANKI>I(A(T. 

Number and type of main bearings. Seven bronie shell lined 
white metal. 

Cylinder centers Ifl7.0 mm. = 7.362 in. 

Crnnk pins. 

Outside diameter 68.0 nim. = 2.59« in. 

Inside dlaniHer :».0 mm. = l.496 In. 

length 74.0 mm. = 3.9l;) in. 

Journals. 

Outside diameter 66.0 mm. = 3.i9fi In. 

Inside diauH-ter 36.0 mm. = 1.417 In. 

I.*ngth, projK-Ilcr end «7.0 mm. = 2.6:18 In. 

I.englh, rear end 67.0 mm. = 2.6:m In. 

length, center «7.0 mm. = 2.H3« in. 

I^nrth. Intermediate 67.0 mni. = 2.638 in. 

Crank Webs. ' 

Width B5.0 mm. = 3.740 In. 

Thickness 23.0 inni. = 0.906 In. 

Radius at ends of journuls and 
crank pins 4.5 mm. = 0.171 In. 

Weight of complete shaft 99.9 lbs. 

WniKINO Cl.E»ANCES. 

Piston clearance, top (lotal) 0.75 mm. = 0.029 In. 

Piston clearance, l>ottom (total). , .0.25 mm. = 0.009 in. 
Side clearance of connecting rod In 

piston (total) 11.H mni. = 0.4e* In. 

Side clearance of hig end on crank 

pin (total) 0.44 mm. = 0.0173 in. 

P^nd clearance of crankshaft In main 

bearings 3.0 mm. = 0.11fl In. 

Clearance of valve stem in guide 

(Inlel) 0.12 mm. = 0.004T2 In. 

Clearance of valve stem in guide 

(exhaust) 0.15 mm. = 0.0059 In. 

Number and type of oil pumps , . . .Three, rotnry gear- 
Oil cnn-kimiption per hour 11.0 pints. 

(HI consumption per b.h.p. hour. . ..0.037 pints. 

Oil temperature 65° Centigrade. 

Oil pressure 5.0 lbs. per sq. In. 

Specific gravity of oil 0.899 s.p.g. 

Ratio. Pump speed.' crankshaft 

Pump delivery (calculated at 100^ 

volumetric efficiency) 91 gallons per hour nt nor- 
mal engine revs. 

losmoN. 

Number and type of magnetos Two Bosrh. 

Firing sequence of engine I-5-.3-6-2-4. 

Ignition timing (fully advanced). ..:tR° early. 

Number of plugs per cylinder Two. 

Type of plugs " Bosch 3 point. 

Ratio. Magneto speed/engine speed. 1.5 I. 



CooLixo SvstEM. 
Number and tvpe of water pumps. .One centrifugal. 

Diameter of ink-t pipe S4.0 mm. = 2.126 In. 

niamcler of outlet pipe 50.0 mm. = 1.966 in. 

Diameter of rotor 1 1 1.0 mm. = 4.36 in. 

Water capacity of one cylinder 1 »t.0 cu. cm. 

Number and type of radiators One, semicircular Imney- 

Rallo. Water pump speed'engine 

Water temperature. Inlet 57* Centigrade. 

Water temperalure, outlet 6ft° Centigrade. 

Gaboune Pit MP. 
Numberand tvpe of gasoline pumps. One Mavbach, double acting. 

Bore .' 15.0 nini. = 0.59 in. 

Stroke 17 nun. = 0.66 in. 

Normal delivery .'64 pints per hour at 600 

Maximum delhery 630 piuts per hours at 1,275 

r.p.m. 
Ratio. Pump speed/crankshaft 
speed 1 : 2. 

Weight of complete engine, dry, 

with propeller boss and exhHu-t 

manifold 911 Ihs. 

Weight per b.h.p., ditto 3.10 lbs. 

Weight of fuel per hour 139 lbs. 

Weight of oil per hour (s.p.g. 

0.W9) 12.36 lbs. 

Total weight of fuel and oil jier 

hour 151.36 lbs. 

Gross weight of engine In nmning 

order, less fuel and oil (cooling 

system at 0.65 lbs. per b.h.p 1 102.0 lbs. 

We'ighl per b.h.p., ditto 3.79 lbs. 

Gross weight of engine in running 

order, with fuel and oil for six 

hours (tankage at 10% weight of 

fuel and oil) 2100.9 lbs. 

Weight per b.h.p., ditto 7.14 lbs. 



Oeneral Analysis of Weights 



Description of Part. 



Cylinders, bare 

Pistons, complete with rings and ! 

gudgeon pin set screws . . ' 

Gudgeon pins 

Connecting rods and floating bushes i 
Crankshaft, cimiplete wllh oil rings | 
Crankshaft extension, with nut and I 

pin 

Inlet valves 

Exhaust valves 



cotters and locking device 
Thrust, conqilele with I mil races, 

propeller hub finnge, and camshaft 

driving sprocket 

Camshafts 

Overhi'ad valve rockers, complete.. 
Overhead riK'ker Ivarings, complete 

Vnlve tappets and guides 

Crankcase, top half I 

Crnnkcnse, bottom half 

Bearlnit caps | 

Front bearing cap 

Crankcasr, holding^own bolts, with 

clamps, nuts and washers ' 

Induction Jiipe, complete 

Propeller hub, with liolts and nuts. 
Inlet valve push rods I 
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A 


11 


1^ 
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==1 


£S 
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:«.75 


196.50 


21.59 


s 


12.30 


Txm 


H.n 


6 


1.75 


10.50 


1.15 


6 


Km 


49.12 


5.39 




90.90 


99.90 


10.98 


1 


4.00 


4.00 


0.41 


12 


0.43 


5.25 


0.57 




0.47 


5.70 


0.6J 


24 


0.2R 


6.74 


0.74 


24 


0.12 


3.0O 


032 


1 


176fl 


17.68 


1.94 


i 


10.00 


20.00 


2.20 


1.' 


1.0H 


l.>„99 


1.42 


24 


0.42 


10.50 


1.15 


12 


093 


11,2S 


1.23 




94.30 


H.30 


10.36 


1 


4UT2 


4152 


4.,M 


N 


2.6S 


16.12 


1.7T 


I 


5.36 


5.56 


0.61 


14 


2.40 


33.60 


3.70 


1 


9.119 


9.09 


1.00 




2l.i» 


21.00 


2.30 


6 




3.90 


0.32 
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Description of Part. 



S..K 



Eithaust valve pu^h nMl>< 

Inlet and exh'iust stifTeninjc plates. 

Oil pumps, with drive and pipe | 

Hear cover pliitc 

Front eover plate | 

Vatrr pump, euiii|ilele 

CHm^iiaft, oil ami waler ])uinp<t | 

driving genrK 

Wirele'is cliiteh I 

tlevolutiim eountef Jtear 

Machine pin interrupter gear I 

Gnsoline pum]> ' 

MHfcnpto wiring I 

on pipes 

Self-starter pear I 

Exhaust manifold I 

CarhLirrti)r» 

Miseetlaneous I 

Total wei^tlit of engine 



CM 
0.44 



Metallurgical Analysis of Principal Parts 
Mechanical Tests 
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Mechanical Tests 

Mechanical tests were made on tlie crankcase and crank- 
shaft, tlie results of which are given below : — 



Csa: 



Marit 



Diam. 



Max. Stress Elongation, p. e. 
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THE i8o H.P. MERCEDES 



General Description 

The following data on the design of the 180 h.p. 
Mercedes engine is based on an examination of the engine 
(No. 35,254) taken from the captured German Albatros 
biplane D.3.A. (G. 07). 

The 180 h.p. Mercedes is a combination of the 160 h.p. 
and the SfiO h.p. Mercedes engines. 

In comparison with the .standard tyjie 160 h.p. Mer- 
cedes, the new engine shows a marlted improvement, both 
in the design as a whole and in its general performance 
daring power and consumption tests, and as a comparison 
between the two engines the following comparative table 
of the leading particulars of the engines is herewith 



given — 

Bore 

Stroke 

Compression ratio 

Average ii.h.p. and speed 
B.m.e.p. (ll)s. per sq. in.) 



) h.p. 



180 h.p. 



Total weight of en^ne 

Weight per b.h.p it.mj ins. 

Fuel cotisumptiun per hour 9iJ pints 

Fuel eonsumption per b.h.p. Iir. . . .5H pinls 

Oil consumption per hr £,f) pints 

per b.h.p. lir .(Kll pints 



Inlet vatve 
Inlet valve 



. :«■' L. 
.m' E. 



180 h.p. 
63J lbs. 
3.6.> lbs. 
!)tJt3 pints. 

7.3 pints. 
.OIJ pints. 
T.D.C. 
40° I-. 

40* E. 
10" L. 
30° E. 



Delivery of witter pump 41.4 gallons per mln. 

The six separate cylinders are exactly the same con- 
struction as those used in the standard 160 h.p. ^lercedea 
engines, being built up entirely of steel, with the valve 
pockets screwed and welded into the cylinder heads, and 
the water jackets of pressed sheet steel welded in posi- 
tion. The pistons aNo follow the standard Mercedes 
practice and are similar to those used in the 160 h.p. 




Fig. I. 1»0 H.P. Mercedes 
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engines, being ronstmcted with concave heads macliined 
from steel forging^), wlitch are srrewed into the cast-iron 
skirts of tlie pistons and welded in position. 

Three rings are provided above the gudgeon pins and 
une ring below, which is situated at the base of the skirt. 
The gudgeon pins are carried in Ings machined in the 
lower part of the steel piston crown. The compression 
ratio, it will he noticed, is slightly higher in the new 
I8U h.p. engines, being i.6:l ns compared with 4.5;1. 

Connecting Rods 

The H section connecting rods with their floating east 
iron gudgeon pin buslies also follow the usual .Mercedes 
practice, and nre identically the same as those used on the 
160 h.p. engines, and the whole of tlie camshaft vertical 
driving shaft and also the water and oil pumps driving 
gear is similar to the 260 h.p. engines. 

Crankshaft 

No alteration has been made to the general design of 
the crankshaft from tlie Standard 160 h.p. type. The 
leading dimensions, clearances and method of lubrication 
of the journal and connecting rod bearings are the same, 
as shown in the general arrangement of the engine. Fig. S. 



Crankcase 

The erankcase, while following the general construction 
of the 160 h.p. engines, also resembles i 



■260 h.p. type, 
the lower half of the 
the bottom half of the 
of holding down the 
through the base cha 



:a) Mercedes practice of casting 
nain bearing housings integral with 
base chamber, and also the method 
■ylinders by long bolts which pass 
top half and secure the two 



halves of the crank chamber, is adhered to. 

Valve Gear 

The single inlet and exhaust valves of each cylinder, 
which work nt an angle of 15° to the central axis of the 
cylinder, are Interchangeable as in the 160 h.p. engines 
and are of similar design; the valve operating gear is, 
however, of new design, and follows more the construc- 
tion of the \-alve gear on the SJ60 h.p. Mercedes engines. 
General details of this construction and working of the 
valve gear shown in the sketch. Fig. 4. 

It will be noticed that the rocker arms and their 
spindles are now integral, being machined from steel 
forgings. The camshaft casing is constructed entirely 
from malleable Iron castings, and the valve rocker spindles 
work in direct contact with the malleable iron, no bronze 




ICxhuust side .Mercedes ]H() H.P. 
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and baffle plates for retaining the oil i 
casing. 

Camshaft 



Fig. 4. Overhead camshaft and new valve gear 

bushes being provided as bearings for the rocker arm 
spindles, and the covers of the camshaft casing from the 
top portion of the rocker spindle bearings. 

The rocker spindles are hollow, and are lubricated 
through two holes drilled radially in the spindles by oil 
thrown off the revolving cams into the two holes drilled 
in the rocker arm carrying the cam roller. 

This design of valve gear is undoubtedly a great im- 
provement on the arrangement adopted in the 160 b.p. 
Mercedes, the construction of which is well known, hav- 
ing the rocker arms working through slots in the cam- 
shaft casing, which are provided with felt packing strips 



of .similar design to the 160 h.p. 
casing is supported on long studs 



The camshaft is 
Mercedes, and the 
which are screwed into the head of each cylinder. 

With regard to the valve timing, this, it will be noticed, 
is different from the .standard 161) h.p. Mercedes, as shown 
in the comparative list of leading particulars. The valve 
lift has been increased from U.ltO in. on the 160 h.p. 
engines to O.t.ia in. Only very minor differences occur 
in the actual dimensional details of the half compression 
gear in the new engine. Details of this mechanism are 
now well known) the general design is, however, clearly 
shown in the general arrangement sectional drawing of 
the engine, Fig. 3. 

Carburetors 

No alteration has been made in the design of the twin- 
jet dual carburetors. Uoth carburetors are enclosed in a 
cast aluminum water jacket, which is coupled at the 
bottom by a water pipe to the delivery pipe of the water 
pump at the top of the water jacket of the rear cylinder 
to the top portion of the water jacket of the carburetors, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

Each carburetor feeds three cylinders by a branched 
induction pipe of steel tube which is lagged with asbestos 
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Fig. 5. Carburetor seftion 



cord and bound witli adiieaive tape. The throttles are, of 
coarse, interconnected, and are operated by a cable and 
also by a control lever and rod. The float chambers are 
of ordinary design, but are fitted with separate filters 
attached to the bottom of eacli float chamber, which are 
easily detachable. These filters arc provided with 
needle valve drain cocks. So compensation arrange- 
ment is provided for altitude control. The bore of the 
main jets is 1,473 mm., and the bore of the pilot jets, ..'338 
mm., which is the same as in the 160 h.p. Mercedes car- 
buretors. A semi-diagrammatic sectional view of one of 
these carburetors is reproduced in Fig. 5, for reference. 




Fig. T. Section of oil pump 



The air-intake to the carburetors is taken through the 
pas.sage cast in the central portion of the top and bottom 
halves of the base chamber, which forms an air chamber 
between the front and rear oil pumps in the lower portion 
of the bottom half of the base. Air eoters the central 
air chamber through two holes cast in the sides of the 
chamber and also warm air through a large diameter pipe 
leading from the central portion of the top half of the 
crank chamber. 

Camshaft Drive 

The method of fixing the camshaft driving bevel at the 
top end of the vertical shaft, as shown in the sketch. 
Fig. 6, is unusual. This method is similar to that adopted 
in the 260 h.p. engines, and is so designed as to allow of 
a certain amount of vertical adjustment of the bevels. 
The driving end of the vertical shaft is machined and 
ground parallel, il mm. in diameter, and is fitted with a 
key, which fits in a key-way in the driving bevel; a ground 
taper on the bottom extension of the bevel, which is split 




FI^. 6. Methixl of attachinfr cumsliHft ilrlvint; pinion 



Fig. S. Sectional view of oil pump 
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saw cuts, and into which screws a ring nut, locks 
:1 securely in position on the vertical driving shaft, 
le old 160 h.p. Mercedes engines the camshaft 

bevel on the vertical sliaft is fixed by two bolts in 
it extension of the bevel which is fitted on to a 
taper on the vertical shaft, 
rring to the sketch of the vertical shaft, it will be 




Fig. 9. Section wafer pump 

at the bottom end of the shaft is carried on a 

" universal bearing, which is mounted inside a 
eve, carried at the rear end of the crankcase, and 
n off the floating bevel gear on the rear end of the 
aft in the usual way. 

Lubrication 

lid 160 h.p. type multiple plunger oil pump has 
placed by the larger pump, similar in design to 
h.p. Mercedes pump. The oil pump is attached 
wttom of the rear oil sump or reservoir, at the 

1 of the base chamber. The functions of the oil 
ire perhaps most clearly demonstrated in the 
matic sectional drawing, Fig. 7, and in the scc- 
<etch of the pump. Fig, 8. Briefly described, the 
IS of the oil pump and the system of lubrication 
sub-divided into three circuits. 

The main pressure circuit in which oil is drawn 
e main oil sump at the rear of the base chamber 
orcud to the main crankshaft Journal bearings and 
ng rod bearings, and also the camshaft bearings. 
The supplementary pressure system which works 
unction with the main high pressure system, in 
vo auxiliary plungers of the main oil pump draw a 
large of fresh oil from the service oil tank at every 
if the pump and force the charge into the main 
on system. 

Die suction or scavenger circuit, which supplies 
n oil sump from tiie auxiliary drain sump at the 
id of the base chamber, the working oil level being 
led in the rear sump hy an i ' 
Iraws olf tlie oil above the 
' pipe and returns it to the oil tank. 



An oil sight level indicator is provided in the side of 
the rear oil sump. 

Ignition 

Two Z.I..6 type Bosch magnetos are fitted at the rear 
end of the engine and are driven directly off the cam- 
shaft vertical driving shaft by bevel gears, as in the 260 
h.p. engines. 

Ignition is by two Bosch 3-point plugs fitted to each 
cylinder, one on either side of the cylinder below each 
valve head, and the H.T. cables are carried as usual in 
fiber tubes attached to the cylinders. 

The ignition timing is fixed at the same period as in the 
160 h.p. engines, i.e., .'iO'^ E,, and the speed of the mag- 
netos is 1.5 times engine speed. 

Firing order: 1, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4. 

Water Circulation System 

The water pump in the old type 160 h.p. Mercedes 
engines is situated above the magneto drive, and is driven 
directly off the vertical camshaft driving shaft. In the 
180 h.p. engine the Standard :260 h.p. type water pump 
has been adopted. 

This is now driven, as in the large engines, by a dog 
clutch off the bottom end of the lower vertical shaft which 
also drives the oil pump worm driving shaft, as drawn in 
the sectional arrangement. Fig, S. 




Fig. 10. 



;klercedcs air ]iuiiip 



V suction pump 
'el through an 



The water pump spindle is provided with a spring 
loaded face washer of steel in place of a gland, and the 
spindle is lubricated by hand, as in the :26U h.p. engines, 
by a large screw down grease lubricator accessibly ar- 
ranged on tlie pilot's seat. Details of this water pump 
are dearly shown in the sketch. Fig. 9. 

Air Pump 

This is of a new design, and is now driven off the front 
end of the camshaft, as in the '260 h.p. engines. The 
piston and barrel of the air pump are made of cast iron, 
and the piston is operated by a small connection rod of 
bronze and a double webbed crank, as shown in the sec- 
tional sketch, Fig. 10. The air pump crankshaft is pro- 
vided with four serrations which fit into the corresponding 
splines cut on the inside of the liollow camshaft. The 
bore of the pump is 10 mm., and the stroke is W mm. 
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Fig. 15. Valve lift dlagrnm 



Air inlet porls are drilled in the lower portion of the 
pump barrel and are uncovered by the piston at the bot' 
torn of its stroke, and the delivery check \-alvc is situated 
in the head of the pump barrel. A regulating ^-alve is 
provided directly above the check valve, the released air 
escaping through the center of the hollow adjusting 
screw, and also through six small holes drilled radially 
in the screwed cap which forms tjic seating of the 
regulating valve. 

A self contained oil trap is provided bv the gunmctal 
jacket which surrounds the barrel of the air pump. This 
is fitted with a drain cock, as shown in the sketch. The 
air pump piston and crankshaft are lubricated by the 
excess oil in the camshaft easing. 

The main oil lead from the oil pump to Ibe hollow 
eamshaft is taken tjirougb a passage drilled in the crank 
ehamber of the air pump, the oil entering tjie camshaft 
through four .'i mm. holes drilled radially in the hollow 
air pump crankshaft which I'egisler with a groove cut in 
the inside of its bearing. 



Description of Part 



Cylinders (bare) 

I'istons, complete with 
rings and gudgeon pins.. 

Connecting rods, with gud- 
geon pin hushes 

^'alveB, complete witli 
springs, etc 

Crankshaft (hare) 

Camshaft (hare) 

Camshaft ca.sing with liear- 
ings and covers 

Valve rockers 

Half compression gear 
(complete) 

Vertical driving shaft 
(complete) including cas- 
ing, oil pump, drive, and 
floating bevel) 

Base chambers (top half) . . 

Rase chambers (bottom 
half) 

Carburetors 

Induction pipes (lagged 

Water pump (complete).. 

Oil pump (complete) 

Air pump (complete) I 

Magneto-i (romplete) 

Water piping 

Projiellcr hub (complete). 

Igiution wiring (complete) 

Exhaust manifold 

Miscellaneous parts 

Total weight of complete 
engine (dry) (with pro- 
peller huh end exhaust 
manifold) 







til 


its 






19.^3 


nsjo 


6.85 


41.10 


5.00 


30.00 


1.31 


15.74 


70.00 


70.00 


7.75 


7.75 


27.63 


27.63 


.87 


10.50 


7.00 


7.00 


17.50 


17.30 


7J.35 


5T.'..> 


100.00 


100.00 


16.75 


16.75 


5.00 


10.00 


7.75 


7.75 


13.25 


13.J5 


♦.75 


4.T3 


14.00 


28.00 


3,3S 


3.M 


12.50 


13.30 


3.00 


4.00 


13.00 


13.00 


31.7fl 


31,78 



1-2 



WtighU lbs. 
Weight of engine complete, dry, including pro- 
peller hub and exhaust manifold 66IUI 

Weight per b.h.p ,S,79 

Weight of exhaust manifold is.O 

Weight of oil carried in engine 19.1i5 

Weight of fuel and oil per hour 93.,i3 

Gross weight of engine in running order, less 
fuel, oil and tanks, but including cooling sy-s- 

tem, at 0.61 lb. per b.h.p 77;i.(i 

Weight per b.h.p \.\\ 

Gross weight of engine in running order, with 
fuel, oil and tanks for six hours. (Tnnks at 

10 per cent, weight of fuel and oil) 1,390. .t 

Weiglit per b.h.p 8.110 

Test Report 

The following is a summary of a report on tests of the 
1 80 h.p. .Merc'ciles engine carried out at the Royal Aircraft 
Factory. 

The engine was erected on test bed, and coupled to a 
Ileenan and I'roude dynamotor, and power readings taken 
at various speed.s, simultaneous fuel and oil consumptiun 
readings being taken. . The results of these tests are 
shown graphically on the curves attached to this report. 
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These curves show the following readings: 

R.p.m 1300 1500 

B.h.p 165 180 

B.m.e.p 112 105.5 

Fuel consumption in pints per 

b.h.p. hour 5 H) .555 

Normal engine speed 1,400 r.p.m. 

Average b.h.p 174 

Average gasoline consumption. . .51-5 pint per b.h.p. hr. 
Average oil consumption 01-2 pint per b.h.p. hr. 

During a previous test, the engine was run up to 1,700 
r.p.m., at which speed 197.5 b.h.p. was recorded, but at 



this speed the engine was found to be incapable of giving 
constant power. 

The engine was run at 1,400 r.p.m. for the purpose of 
calibrating the output of the water pump, which delivered 
into a graduated tank at the rate of 41.4 gallons per 
minute. 

Owing to the fact that during the above test it was 
found to be impossible to tune up the engine, the power 
developed does not probably represent its best perform- 
ance, as from other data and tests of the engine a normal 
b.h.p. of 179.5 at 1,400 r.p.m. and a maximum b.h.p. of 
188 at 1,500 r.p.m. has been recorded. 



i 



THE 260 H.P. MERCEDES 



This engine is the Intest type 260 li.p. Mercedfs, and 
thi.' accompanying drawings and details liavc been eollecteil 
from an investigation of tiic twin engines taken from a 
captured three-seater '" Gotha " biplane of tlie pusiier 
type. 

The engine is naturally of considerable size, and in 
connection witli these larger types of German aircraft en- 
gine, the 36(1 lip. Mercedes is typical of German ideas 
at the moment. It may be regarded as practically a mag- 
nified edition of the smaller ones, and much of the detail 
design is similar. Une of the Mercedes engines was ob- 




Tbc ^tiO H.P. Mercedes aircraft engine. 



tained little dam.iged, with the result that after certain 
repairs had been carried out il was put through a bench 
test, when particulars as to b.li.p, consumption, etc., were 
taken. 

In many respects and in general constructional detail 
these engines resemble the 160 h.p. Mercedes, and follow 
the usual German practice for aircraft engines of this type. 
Six separate vertical cylinders, water cooled, with a mas- 
sive six throw crankshaft running on plain bearings, are 
tile outstanding characteristics, the design throughout aim- 
ing at strength and reliability, combined with ease of 
manufacture, rather than extreraely 
low weight i>er b.h.p. Althongh, of 
course, of considerable size, the 
whole engine is of very homogeneous 
and clean design throughout. 

The complete engine, including the 
propeller boss, measures 6 ft. ri\., in, 
overall, and from the bottom of the 
sump to the top of the overhead cam- 
shaft casing measures approximately 
a ft. 10 in. The bore of the cylin- 
ders is 1611 mm. and the str.>ke 180 
mm. Four valves — i.e., two inlet 
and two exhaust — are arrangid in 
the head of each cylinder, and these 
arc operated by an overhead cam- 
shaft running in a separate hoiisini;. 
supported on brackets screwed into 
the cylinder heads; the valves are 
in te re h .1 n gca b le . 

The half compression device is op- 
erated by sliding the camshaft in the 
usual manner, and the arrnngemenl 
is similar to that adopted on the Ifin 
h.i». Mercedes; the actuating gear is 
fitted to the rear end of the shaft eas- 
ing. 

The induction pijic takes its air 
supply through the base chamber, lit 
the rear end of which it is nttnehed. 
and a i in. diameter passiigc is cnsi 
in the base for this purjjose. A sim- 
ple type of two jet carburetor is em- 

The main bearing c.nps are esst 
integral with the Iwttom half of the 
erankcase, and the long bolts that 
secure them pass through the t(>|i 
h;itf of the crankcnse, and nee U'^ed 
for securing the cylinders In- mean« 
of triangular clamps. 

Forced lubrication is employed, the 

benrings and journals l>eing supplied 

[1 exhiiust sides through the drilled crankshitft and 
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Fi)r. 4. Valves and valve rocker 



suitable oilwnya. A four tlirow eccentric driven pliin^r 
pump nf similar but improved desiftn to that used on the 
160 h.p. Mercedes type is fitted. An " auxiliary " sump in 
tile front end of the orankcase is cml>odied, and small 
supplementary pump plungers, which work in conjunction 
with the main oil |iump. feed fresh oil into the system 
from the service oil tank. 

Two Boscli Z.H.O magnetos are fitted, and these are 
driven off the vertical camshaft driving spindle. The 
spark plugs are fitted on the indurtion side of the cylinders. 

The water pump driving spindle is lubricated while in 
flight by means of a ratchet driven grease gun or pump, 
worked by a c.ibic and lever from the pilot's seat. An 
cleetrieal tachometer is driven at engine speed from the 
rear end of tht.- camshaft through a Hejcible shaft. 

At the opposite end of the engine to the half compres- 
sion actuating gear a small direct driven plunger jiump is 
fitted for providing air pressure to the fuel tank, while 
just beneath, and attaclied to one of the pijics, a trap is 
fixed to prevent oil. which returns to the sump via the oil 
pump casing, getting into the jiir pressure supply. A 
d on the same center line as tlic vertical 



Cylinders 

The general construction of tlie built-up cylinders, com- 
posed entirely of steel machined all over, and sheet steel 
|)ressed to the formation of the water jackets, presents aa 
interesting example of expert acetylene welding. The 
building up methods applied to the cylinders and their 
general construction are clearly shown in Fig. 1. The 
cylinder barrels arc screwed into the cylinder head, the 
pitch of the thread being 1. 73 mm. They are machined 
from furgiugs or billets, and the cylinder walls taper in 
.section from 3.5 mm. at the top to 6 mm. base flange. 
Six stiffening ribs are arranged, the distance between the 
ribs increasing towards the base of the cylinder. The 
barrels extend 35 mm. bi-low the base flanges, ,ind are of 
3 mm. thickness for the depth of 12 mm. forming the 
register, the extension being then reduced to 4.75 mm., 
presumably as register clearance and to reduce the amount 
of limit machining. 

Steel forgings arc cmjiloyed for the cylinder heads, and 
into these arc built the four valve pockets and also the 
inlet and exhaust ports. The seatings fur the valves are 
machined in the cylinder beads, and the thickness of the 
crown of the heads is 1 1 mm. The valve pockets are also 
machined from steel forgings, and are acetylene welded 
into the cylinder heads. .Steel valve stem guides are 
welded into the valve i»ockcts, and phosphor bronse buslies 
are jiressed into the guides. It will be noticed that the 
exhaust valve guide is arranged with greater water space 
than the inlet. 

The wjiter jackets are built up in tour sections from 
sheet steel pressings 1.25 mm. in thickness, the lower 
section of the jacket being of barrel formation and welded 
to the flange joint on the cylinder walls. The top sections 
are in halves and encircle the valve pockets, the joints 
being welded vertically on the center line of the valve 
|>orts. A sheet steel disc is welded on to the flanged top 
sections to form the top of the jacket, and the water cir- 
culation pipe connections are welded into the top and 
bottom of the jackets on the exhaust side. The spark 
plug bosses arc fitted and welded into the cylinder barrels 
on the induction side just below the inlet valves. 

As in the ICiO h.p. Mercedes engines, the exhaust valve 
guides are water cooled by recesses formed in each of the 
exhaust valve pockets, so that the water is led right up to 



camshaft driving spindle, drii 
arranged with a plain dog ( 
easilv withdrawn should thi^ 



I the water 
upling. so 



lice<l 



which I 



for any 



purpose. 

A feature in the construction of these engines is the 
general use of soft mild steel for such ]>arts us the lubri- 
cation pipes, etc. This feature may lead to the fallacious 
conclusion that the enemy bns adopted mild steel owing to 
shortage of copi)er, whereas this practice has been 
standard with tlic -Mercedes Co. for many years ~ cer- 
tainly since long before the war. 
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the vslve stem guides. Considering tlic sixe of the cylin- 
ders, they are remarkably liglit in weight. The complete 
cylinder, with valves and valve springs, etc., and including 
the two brackets screwed into the cylinder head to carry 
the camshaft, weighs 34.25 lbs. 

Pistons 

These are constructed in two parts — namely, the head 
which carries the gudgeon pin and tlic skirt of the piston 
into which the head is screwed. A steel forging machined 
■11 over forms the head, the thickness of the crown being 
8.S mm.: it is slightly domed, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
skirt of the piston is screwed on to the head and acetylene 
welded at the joint, cast iron being used for this portion. 
Three compression rings are fitted in grooves in the cast 
iron skirt above the gudgeon pin, while a scraper ring is 
fitted at the base of the piston. The width of the rings is 
5 mm., and all the rings are split with a simple diagonal 
gap cup at i5°; no locating pegs are fitted to maintain 
their positions. The gudgeon pin, which is .'^7 mm. 
diameter, projects through tlie bosses in the piston head 
and fits into the piston skirt flush with the outside 
diameter. It is fixed by an 8 mm. set screw, passing into 
the end of the gudgeon pin and through the boss, being 
locked by a split pin on the inside. The weight of the 
complete piston with gudgeon pin and bush is 1 1 lbs. 

Valves and Valve Gear ' 

As previously mentioned, the twin inlet and exhaust 
valves are interchangeable, the maximum diameter of the 



head of all valves being 6U mm., while the port diameter is 
aS.SS mm. The lift of both the inlet and exhaust valves is 
111 mm., and the clearance between the end of valve stem 
and adjustment screw of the rocker arm is .018 in. The 
general arrangement of the valves and roeker arms is 
clearly sliown in Fig. 3. 

The valves are operated by a single overhead camshaft, 
enclosed in a housing of special alloy machined all over. 
It is supjmrted on T brackets on the cylinder head, two to 
each cylinder. The camshaft runs on seven phosphor 
bronze plain bearings, which are mounted in aluminum 
bushes filled into the camshaft housing and located by a 
tapered grub-screw. 

Tlie metfiod of operating the twin valves off one cam 
and the general design of the camshaft and camshaft 
housing arc interesting; details uf tliis arrangement are 
also shown in Fig. 3. The spindle of each rocking lever is 
mounted nn three bearings in the camshaft housing, and is 
so designed that the cam operates the arm of the rocking 
lever inside the camshaft housing, while the other arm of 
the rocker operates the valve outside the easing, this arm 
working between two outer bearings of the rocker spindle 
situated between the separated compartments of the cam- 
shaft casing. On the end of the outer rocker arm a 
double branch tappet arm is fixed which operates the twin 
valves. (See Figs, i and 5.) Although these branch 
arms should not move upon the valve rocker, they are not 
secured by a set-screw or taper pin; being merely pressed 
on to the ends of the rocker arm, they are easily driven 
off, and probably are so arranged in order that they may 
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screwed collar closes i 
OQ the shaft. 



the slots and so locks the beret 



Fig. 10. Oil pulsation damper valve 



automaticalh' equalize any variation in valve stem lenffth 
that develops in work. The spindles of the valve rockers 
are carried directly in the camshaft housing, no ^nmetnl 
or other bushes being fitted. The innir arms of tlie rocker 
levers in contact with the enms are fitted with hardened 
steel rollers. 

The diameter of the valve stems is 11 mm., and each 
valve works in a phosphor bronze bush in the valve stem 
guide, as already mentioned. All valves are set at an 
angle of I-'i" to the cylinder center line, and single helie.tl 
valve springs are fitted. They measure ^0 mm. at the 
base of the coil and taper to 31 mm. at tiie top. Conical 
split nuts, locked by the pressure of the valve spring on its 
washer, locate tlie springs on the valve stems; details of 
this arrangement are shown in the illustrations. 

Camshaft Drive and Half Compression Qear 

The camshaft, as previously mentioned, is driven 
through .1 verticil shaft by tiic main distribution bevel 
phiion mounted on the end of the crankshaft by four 
splines. The method of attaching the bevel pinion to the 
top end of the vertical driving spindle is interesting. The 
fixing of this pinion is so designed that it may be adjusted 
for mesh in relation to the teeth of the camshaft driven 
bevel wheel. Details of this gear and its fixing arrange- 
ment are shown in Fig. 6. The end of the shaft is 'ZH mm. 
in diameter and ground parallel; it is fitted wilh a key, 
and on this the Ik'VcI pinion is a |iush fit. A ground ex- 
tension sleeve, tapered and screwed as shown in Fig. 6, is 
arranged on the bottom of the pinion, this sleeve being 
split by four saw cuts, so that the application of the 



Half Compression Qear 

This is similar in design to that fitted on the 160 h.p. 
Mercedes engines, in which the camshaft is designed to 
slide longitudinally in its bearings and bring into opera- 
tion a small cam situated on the mid-neutral axis of the 
exhaust cam proper. Sliding movement of the camshaft 
In its bearings is jtrovided by arranging the camshaft 
driving bevel wheel upon castellations on the end of the 
camshaft. The camshaft driving wheel is mounted in a 
split gunmetal bearing in the rear end of the camshaft 
housing, and the sliding movement of the camshaft is 
effected by means of a hand lever set at right angles to 
the axis of the camshaft, and to which is attached a gun- 
metal coliiir screwed inside wilh a five start square thread 
of 23 mm. pitch. This collar, which is located in an 
aluminum housing, engages with a corresponding screw 
thread cut on the outer diameter of a steel sleeve. Inside 
the sleeve is a double ball thrust, which is fixed to the rear 
end of the camshaft, so that in operation the movement of 
the half compression lever about the axis of the camshaft 
rotates the quick thread screw in the sleeve, thus pulling 
or pushing the end of tlie camshaft in its bearings through 
the castellations of the camshaft driving bevel wheel. 
When the camshaft is drawn to its limit of movement 
towards the rear, the half compression cam is drawn into 
line with the roller end of the exhaust valve rocker arm, 
giving the requisite lift to the exhaust valves. The half 
compression cam o)>ens the exhaust valve near the end of 
the compression stroke. 

The hardened steel rollers on the cam rocker arms are 




Connectinp: rod, piston, gudf[eon pin and btish 
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hardened steel, ground 2.5 mm. in Diickness, the outside 
diameter being 42 mm. and the inner diameter is 37 mm. 
The bush is a running At in the small end and also on the 
gudgeon pin and is pierced br fourteen 5 mm. holes in the 
same manner as that adopted upon the floating sleeves of 
commercial veliicte road wheels. Oil is supplied by a 
6 mm. pipe leading upwards frcm the big end bearing. 
The pi])e is of soft mild steel, and attached to the web 
of the connecting rod bv two riveted clips. Details of 
the connecting rods and floating gudgeon pin bush are 
shown in Figs, 7 and 8. 

Crankshaft 

The six throw crankshaft, which is of very massive de- 
sign, weighs \39.a Ihs., including the projieller boss. The 
cranks are set nt 120°, and the diameter of both the crank 
pins and journals is 61. mm. The length of the front 
journal bearing next to the propeller is HH mm., and the 
length of all the other crankshaft bearings is 6» mm. The 
thicknes.s and the width of the crank webs increases 
towards the front end of the crankshaft, so that the thick- 
ness of the front web is :^9 mm., that of the second S8 mm., 
whilst the remainder are all 27 mm. in thickness. 

The crankshaft is hollow, and the webs are drilled for 
the passage of oil from the journals to the crank pins for 
lubricating the big end hearings in the usual manner. The 
holes bored in the journals and crank pins for tightening 
purposes are of decreasing diameters, as follows: 



Fig. 14. Arrangement of camshaft vertical drive 



chamfered off at 49° on one side to allow of easy en- 
gagement of the half compression cam, which is also 
chamfered at 15°. The gear is clearly illustrated in the 
drawing of the rear end of the camshaft driving gear. 

Connecting Rods 

These are of normal design and consist of H section 
forgings. They measure .126 mm. between centers, and 
the total weight of the complete connecting rod, including 
the small end bush, is 7 lbs. The weight of the big end 
complete is 4 lbs. 14 ozs., and the weight of the small 
end 2 lbs. 2 ozs. The thickness of the center web of the 
H section is 2.5 mm., while that of the two'flanges is 3.5 
mm. The diameter of the big end bearings is 64 mm. and 
the length 80 mm. These are split in the usual manner 
and held by four 12 mm. bolls. 

The distinctive feature of the connecting rods is the 
floating gudgeon pin hush, the design of which is similar 
to that used on the 160 h.p. Mercedes. The bush is of 
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The ends of the hollow journals and crank pins are 
plugged with sheet steel caps, which are driven into the 
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Fig. 13. Arrnngeinent of carlmretor 

cranks and then expanded into an annular groove cut on 
the inside. 

To take the propeller thrust, a ball thrust washer 110 
mm. diameter is provided on the front end of the front 
journal bearing. It is mounted in a split cage, which is 
held in the housing of the crank case halves. The pro- 
peller boss is mounted on a taper on the crankshaft, and a 
single key, ISO mm. long and 13 mm. wide, is sunk in the 
crankshaft parallel to the taper. 

The front flange and the boss arc arranged with six 
shallow castellationa, each 39 mm. wide, and the propeller 
is clamped by six 18 mm. bolts on ■ 230 mm. diameter pitch 
circle. The propeller boss and the front flange are both 
locked on the shaft by the usual Mercedes locking device, 
as shown in the drawings of the boss. Fig. 9. 

Crankcase 

The very clean design of the crankcase is evident from 
the illustrations, and. furthermore, it is of very light sec- 
tion considering the size of the engine, the average thick- 
ness of the walls of the casing being 6 mra. The top 
and bottom halves are bolted together in the usual way 
by twenty-six 10 mm. hollow bolts through the flange on 
the center level of the crankshaft. 

As already mentioned, the crankshaft main bearing 
caps are cast as part of the bottom half of the crank 
chamber, and the long 20 mm. bolts which secure the 
bearings caps at the bottom pass through the top half 
of the crankcase and act as the holding-down bolts for 



the cylinders, which are held in position by triangular 
bridge clamps. The bottom ends of the cylinder barrels 
extend past the base flanges, registering into the top of 
the crankcase, and the holding-down bolts clamp each 
cylinder base flange at four points by the bridge pieces, 
or dogs, arranged between each pair of cylinders. 

Below the crank chamber at the rear end is situated 
the main oil sump, which contains the oil pump, and in 
the front end of the base chamber casting below the false 
bottom is an auxiliary service oil sump, into which the 
return oil from the circulation system drains through a 
wire gauze filter. 

The central portion of the base chamber casting, be- 
tween the two sumps, forms an air chamber for the dual 
purpose of cooling the oil and warming the air supplied 
to the intake of the carburetor. Exterior air is led by 
two ventilating funnels on each side of the crankcase 
into two oval ports in the base chamber casting, and a 
number of fins are cast on the underside of the false 
bottom inside the base chamber tor cooling purposes. 

The air intake to the carburetor is 4 in. in diameter, 
and it is cast in the left-hand side of the crank chamber 
and base, as shown in the general arrangement drawings of 
the engine. Cooling fins are also cast on the underside of 
the sump, and four breathers are fitted into the top half 
of the crank chamber between the webs of the main bear- 
ing housings. 

Lubrication 

Although the general lubrication system of the engine 
is arranged on normal principles, it appears advisable 
to deal with the various details of the somewhat compli- 
cated plunger type oil pump, and to describe their dilTer- 
ent functions in relation to the method of lubricating tlie 
various parts of the engine. The system may be sub- 
divided into three circuits: 

(a) The main pressure circuit, in which oil is drawn 
from the main oil sump at the rear of the engine and 
forced to the crankshaft, connecting rods, camshaft bear- 
ings, etc. 

(b) The supplementary pressure system that works in 
conjunction with the main high pressure system, in which 
two auxiliary plungers of the main oil pump draw a small 
charge of fresh oil from the service oil tank at every 




Fig. 16. Water pump greaser and its actuating ratchet 
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e, and thus keep the main circulation supplied with 
tain quantity of fresh oil. 

) A suction scavenging circuit, which supplies the 
oil sump from the auxiliary drain sump at the front 
le base chamber^ the working oil level being main- 
d in the rear sump by a secondary suction pump 
draws ofT the oil above the oil level through an over- 
pipe and returns it to the service oil tank. 

The Oil Pump 

ro main plungers for suction and delivery are em- 
jd, wliile three auxiliary plungers are suspended from 
f the main pump plungers; these work in conjunction 
piston valve plungers at the sides of the main pump, 
ch pump and valve jilunger is operated by an eccen- 
and the eccentric spindle is arranged transversely to 
ngine crankshaft; it is driven by worm gear from a 
aft at a 17 to 1 ratio to engine speed. The layshaft 
ven by bevel gearing from the vertical driving-shaft 
I water pump^ this being in turn driven from the main 

gear pinion on the rear end of the crankshaft^ as 
n in the general arrangement drawing of the engine^ 
11. 

e functioning of the oil pump will perhaps best be 
►ed by reference to the diagrammatic section (Fig. 
and, considering first the main pressure system of 
?ation to the main bearings^ its action is as follows: 
i drawn from the main sump tlirough the wire gauze 
in the bottom of the oil pump body by the suction 
e main plunger pump A through the port B (whicli 
: in the bottom of the pump barrel)^ in conjunction 
the piston valve C, when the latter is in the open 
on with the port B. 

the downward stroke of the main plunger A the oil 
ced through the port B and the annular space above 
iston valve C^ through the main delivery pipe D, to 
tain bearings^ when the piston valve C has uncovered 
ort B on its downward stroke. 

dultaneously^ and in conjunction with the main 
:er A, the auxiliary plunger E, which is fitted to the 
n of the plunger A^ draws a charge of fresh oil on its 
rd stroke. This charge is taken through a port in 
ottom end of the valve plunger from the oil service 

through the pipe G^ and on the downward stroke 
e plunger pump E ; the charge of oil is forced up- 
i through the hollow valve plunger, through tlie port 
id through a hole in the stem of the plunger, which 
unicates with the main oil delivery pipe D, to the 
bearings. At the same time^ and in the same se- 
e, the twin plunger EI draws fresh oil from the 
e tank, and forces the charge to the camshaft bear- 
hrough tlie pipe J, the oil entering the front end of 
imshaft through the hollow spindle of the air pump, 

is attached to the front end of the camshaft casing. 
; passage through the hollow camshaft the oil under 
jre is fed througli small holes and oil grooves cut in 
)f the camshaft bearings. 

s camshaft rocker arm spindles are lubricated by 
rown off the revolving cams, which deliver oil into 
oles drilled side by side in the upper portion of the 
7 rocker arm spindles. These holes communicate 



with the bearings by small holes drilled radially in the 
spindle. The lubrication of the rocker arm does not ap- 
pear to have been very efficiently carried out, as it was 
noticed that one or more of the spindles had com- 
menced to seize in the cast iron bracket in the camshaft 
casing. 

No outlet holes are provided in the rear end of the 
camshaft for the egress of oil; consequently the camshaft 
is entirely under a constant oil pressure, which finds its 
way through the bearings into the troughs in the bottom 
of the camshaft housing. The overflow oil returns to the 
crankcase via the air pump^ escaping therefrom at the 
bottom of the air pump crankcase by a 12 mm. pipe rim- 
ning down to the front end of the engine. At the rear end 
of the camshaft casing oil escapes down the hollow ver- 
tical shaft, oil channels being cut in the underside of 
each of the camshaft bearing bushes for the purposes. 

The oil that has thus returned by gravity to the crank- 
case is led into the oil sump at the rear through two holes 
SO mm. diameter^ drilled in the false bottom of the base, 
and at the forward end of the crank chamber the oil 
flows into the front auxiliary sump through a wire gauze 
filter already referred to. 

From the front, or auxiliary sump the oil is drawn by 
the "scavenger** pump K, Fig. 12, through the port L 
(cut in the bottom of the barrel), the piston valve M 
being in its upward position. The oil therefore enters the 
pump through the large suction pipe X, and is discharged 
on the downward stroke of the pump plunger K into the 
sump through the port P, drilled in the side of the piston 
valve barrel. 

To maintain the correct working oil level in the sump, 
a third plunger R, also attached to the bottom of the 
main plunger pump A, draws off^ through the bent-over 
suction pipe S, any surplus oil above the working level 
in the sump, and returns it to the oil service tank through 
the pipe T, on the downward stroke of the plunger R, 
this plunger working in conjunction with the piston valve 
V, which is flexibly attaclied to the bottom of the suc- 
tion pump K^ in a slot cut in the face of the pump. In 
the main pressure delivery pipe to the crankshaft bear- 
ings, and directly above the oil pump^ the pulsation 
damper valve is located. The details of this valve are 
shown in Fig. 10, while its exact position may be seen by 
reference to the general arrangement drawing of the en- 
gine, Fig. 1 1 . 

In operation the pulsations of the oil pump plungers are 
damped out in the delivery pipe by the cushioning effect of 
the spring-loaded plunger, which communicates direct with 
the pump on its underside. The bottom face of the 
plunger is prevented from reaching the bottom of the 
barrel by a small set-screw in the base. 

The lubrication of the crankshaft and connecting rod 
bearings is on standard lines, and has already been re- 
ferred to ; details of this are shown in the general arrange- 
ment of the engine. 

Carburetor and Induction System 

Notwithstanding the large size of the engine only one 
carburetor is employed, and, as will be seen from the 
illustrations, this is situated low down at the rear end 
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Fig A. General arrangement of oil pump 



of the crnnkcase. Below the float chamber a gasoline 
fitter chamber is altached. the gasoline entering through a 
gauze cylindrical filter tube that is screwed into the top 
of the filter chamber, as shown in Fig. 13. Gasoline en- 
ters the bottom of the float chamber, which is of the or- 
dinary balanced needle valve tyjie. 

The main jet, which is a plain tube having nn orifice 
of 2.3 mm. diameter, is situated in the center of the intake 
inside the choke tube. The choke tube is 32 mm. diameter 
at the waist and 54 mm. diameter at the largest diameter 
top and bottom. A barrel type of throttle valve is 
arranged, 8U mm. in diameter, and mounted on tlie ball 
bearings at each end. The races are .S3 mm. in diameter, 
and are located in recesses turned in the end covers of 
the gunmetal throttle valve liner, which is pressed into 
the cast aluminum body of the carburetor. The semi- 
elliptical ports in the throttle valve are 80 mm. long by 
50 ram. wide at the bottom side and 80 mm. by 55 mm. 
at the top. 

The pilot jet, which is the same length as the main jet. 
is .9 mm. bore at the orifice, and is situated at the side of 
the intake passage. It communicates with an annular 
groove machined around the outer end of the throttle valve 
liner in the body of the carburetor. From this annular 
channel a passage communicates with the induction pipe 
just above the throttle valve, which when closed, draws air 
through a V slot cut in the barrel of the throttle. 

A conical suction valve supplies extra air automatically 
at all speeds through eight holes, 11 mm. diameter, drilled 
in tiie annular seating which surrounds the base of the 
choke tube. The air to the carburetor, as already men- 
tioned, is taken tiirough the interior of the base chamber; 
the diameter of the air intake passage is 100 mm., and it 
extends inside the crank case to the center of the engine. 

The throttle vclve is water jacketed by pijws leading 
from the main water circulation pipe to water spnces cast 
in the bodv of the carburetor around the throttle vnlve. 



100 mm. towards the engine, where it takes a right-angled 
bend. It is lagged with asbestos cord up to this point. 

The design of the top portion of the induction pipe is 
interesting, the gas being led to the center of the engine 
by the 100 mm. pipe, whence it enters two branches 70 
mm. diameter, through a port 100 mm. diameter. The 
two branches lead outwards to the inlet ports, three on 
either side of the main entry. One-half of the branch 
is enclosed by the main induction pipe. The cylinder 
ports are 85 mm. long and 50 mm. wide. 

Ignition 

Two Bosch magnetos, type Z.H.6, are mounted trans- 
versely to the crankshaft upon a bracket at the rear end 
of the crankcase, one being a starter magneto used in con- 
junction with a hand starter dynamo. The magnetos are 
driven by bevel gears directly off the vertical camshaft 
driving spindle, the direction of rotation of both being 
anti-clockwise. The arrangement of the magneto driving 
gear is shown in Fig, I-l'. 

All twelve spark plugs are fitted on the inlet side nf 
the engine, and are situoted directly below the inlet valves, 
the high-tension wire being carried in two fiber tubes 
attached to the side of the cylinders on the inlet side. 

Air Pump I 

Fig. l.T shows details of the air pump, which is drivfn 
off the front end of the camshaft; the bore is 26 mm. wid 
the stroke 27 mm. An adjusting screw is fitted above the 
release valve for regulating the strength of the spring, 
the released pres.sure being taken through the hollow .stem 
of the adjusting screw. An oil trap is provided just be- 
low the pump to retain any surplus oil which may W 
its way past the air pump valve and into the pressure pipe- 

An electrical tachometer is driven through a fleiibit 
driving cable at engine speed off" the rear end of the cam- 
shaft. 



Induction Pipe Water Pump 

The diameter of the induction jtijie nt the joint where The water pump spindle is driven by a vertical shaft 

it meets carburetor is 70 mm,, this diameter increasing to through a bevel gear on the end of the crankshaft, and 
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Fijt. B. Cross section thrAgh cjlinder and crank case 

in the same vertical axis as the camshaft driving spindle. 
The pump is attached by a flange to the bottom of the 
sump, next to the oil pump. Tig. 16 sliows the con»itruc- 
tional details of the pump, which is of the centrifugal 
type, the water entering below the Ixittom flanged cover 
tlirough a i5 mm. diameter ])ort below the rotor. The 
water is delivered centrifugally fnim the vanes between 
the top and bottom discs of the rotor, which is also fitted 
with vanes upon its top side to throw the water away from 
the spindle. No packing glands arc provided for the 
driving spindle, but a hardened steel u'ashcr is set into a 
recess machined in the upper face of the rotor, and this is 
kept in uniform contact with the face of the phosphor 
bronze spindle bush by the action of a light spring tiiat is 
fitted under a ball thnist race at tlie driving end of the 
spindle. The diameter of the outlet passages from the 
water pump to the cylinder is 15 mm. Double inlet water 
connections between each of the six cylinders supply the 
water jackets at the top and bottom, the diameter of the 
steel circulation pipes being lU mm. 

Engine Data 

Numiier and nrrangemcnt of ey- 

llnders 6, vertical. 

Bore nil mm.. e.30 In. 

Stroke IPO mm., 7.09 in. 



Stroke/Bore ratk) 1.133 : 1. 

Stroke volume of one cylinder SfilO cu. cm., 3^.SJ cii. In. 

Total stroke volume of engine ...3I,TJ0 ru. cm., i^H.92 cu. in. 

Area of one piston KIlMi sq. cm. 31.16* sq. In. 

Total piston area of engine l,Me.373 sq. cm., 166.98* sq. 

in. 

ClearRmc volunte of one cyllniler.aJO cu. cm, S6.13 cu. in. 

Compression rutio i.9i : I. 

Kormul b.h.p. and speed -253 at 1,400. 

Piston speed 1,653 ft. per min. at 1,400. 

I,7T5 ft. per mIn. at 1,500. 

Brake mean effective pressure ...107.5 lbs. per sq. In. 

Cu. [o. of htrokc volume per l).h.p..5.i5. 

S<j. in. of piston area per h.h.p 0.74. 

H.p. per cu. ft. of Ktroke volume. .3:>!>.14 h.p. 

H,p. per sq. fl. of piston area lft4.6. 

Direction of rotation of crank \nti-clock. 

Direction of rotntion of propeller. ,\ntl-cloek. 

Nominl sjiTpd of propeller E.S. 

Luhriciillon Bystem Forced feed to all l>earings 

and enm shaft. 

Oil temperature recommended ...Not alwve SO" C. 

Oil consumption per tiour S.135 pinti. 

Oil consumption per b.li.p. hour ...033 pints. 

Specific gravity of oil 9. 

iS'pe of cnrliuretor 1 twin jet Mercedes, 

^I'ixture control .\ul<Hiiatic. 

Fuel consumption per hour IM pints. 

Fuel consumption per b.h.p. hour..(i0.i pints. 

SpccLfir gravity of fuel 730. 

Tyi)e of magneto 3 7, H 6. 

F'irin|( sequence of en)rine Prop. 1 5 3 6 3 4. 

Xumliering of cylinders Prop. 13 3 4 3 6. 

Speed of magneto 1.5 K.S. 

Direction of rntHlion of mngneto, 
fncing driving end of armature. Anti-clock, 

Magneto timing 31° K, 

Inlet valve opens, degree on crank. 1° L. 

Inlet vulve closer, degree on criink.49° 3' L. 

Maximum lift of inlet valve 10.1 J5 mm. 

DiHmetcr Inlet valve 5J.i5 mm. 

Area of Inlet valve opening (3 
vhIvcs) 35.13 sq. cm., 5.44 sq. in. 

Mean gas vclocily through Inlel 
valve 151.1 ft. per second. 

CleHranee of inlet tappet 01« in. 

Kxhnust valve opens, degrees on 
crank 50.6° K. 

Exhaust valve cIum'S, degrees on 
crank 1 7.6= E. 

Mnxlinum lift of exhnu'.t valve ...10 mm. 

Diameter eKhuust vnlve 'lO.Hi mm. 

Area of exhaust valve opening (3 
valves) 3t.70 sij. cm., S.4 sq. in. 

Clearance of exhaust tapjK't .Olfl In. 

SrK-ed of revolution counter drive. Camshaft speed. 

Weight of engine complete with- 
out water, fuel or oil 93(i lbs. 

Weight per b.li.p. without water, 

fuel or oil 3,71 lbs. 

Weight of cxhau'-t manifold .>(i lbs. 

Weight of htarting gear not In- 
tegral with engine Nil, 

Weight of fuel per hour i:t«.ft His. 

Weight of oil per hour 9.14 His. 

Tulal weight of fuel and oil per 

hour 1 l.j.9t lbs. 

Gross weight of engine in running 

onler, less fuel and oil 1,099 lbs. approx. 

Weight per b.h.p., less fuel and 
oil ..: 4„T6ll>s. 

Gross weigh! of engine In running 
order, with fuel and oil for six 
l>ours 3.07? lbs. 

Weight per <>.ii.p. with fuel and oil 
for sU hours «.3 lbs. 

Period of induction 338°, 

Period of exhaust .?17°. 

Hair enmpresslon cam opens ex- 
haust cam 13' A.B.C 

Half compression cam closes ex- 
hnusl cam 44° B.T.C. 

Diameter of induction pipe brnnch-Ti mm. 

Diameter of induction p1|)e main. .100 mm. 

Diameler of choke tube 33 mm. 
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I^ength of connecting rod between 
centers 326 mm. 

Diameter of crunlc pin 04- mm. 

Length of crank pin bearing 80 nmi. 

Diameter of journals 64 mm. 

length of journal bearings 64 nmi. 

Length of front journal bearing.. 104 mm. 

Connecting ro<i side clearance 

(total) in piston 2.23 mm. 

Total capacity of each gasoline 
tank 95 gals. 

Total capacity of each oil tank... 7.^5 gals. 

Total capacity of water in system. 6.5 gals. 

Weight of complete cylinder with 
valves and springs .34.25 lbs. 

Weight of complete piston with 
rings and gudgeon pin 10.7-25 lbs. 

Total weight of complete connect- 
ing rod with gudgeon pin bush.. 7 lbs. 



W^eight of connecting rod, big- 
end, complete 4 lbs., 14 oz. 

Weight of connecting rod, small- 
end, with bush 2 lbs., 2 oz. 

Weight complete valve with spring 
washer and nut (inlet and ex- 
haust) 759 lbs. 

Weight of valve ro^'ker complete. .1.246 lbs. 

Total weight of engine with water, 
including radiator, etc 1,099 lbs. approx. 

Weight of crankshaft with pro- 
peller boss 139.5 lbs. 

Diameter of piston at top 159.258 mm. 

Diameter of piston at bottom 159.715 mm. 

Width of rings 5 mm. 

Width of gap in rings in cylinder. 16/1000 mm. 

Diameter of water pump inlet 44 mm. 

Diameter of water pump outlet ..44 mm. 
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Qeneral Description 

Twelve separate cylinders are employed, each cylinder 
being attached to the crankcase by twelve studs, all of 
which pass through the base flange of each cylinder. The 
cylinders are of the same built-up steel construction as 
used in the smaller Fiat engines, with the cylinder heads 
integral with the steel cylinder barrels, and sheet steel 
water jackets acetylene welded at all joints. 

Twin inlet and exhaust valves are fitted in the head of 
«ach cylinder at an angle of 25° to the central axis of the 
cylinder. All the valves work in phos|)hor bronze bushes, 
which are pressed into the valve guide bosses formed in the 
cylinder heads. 

No doubt the most distinctive and interesting features 
of the engine are found in the design of the valve operat- 
ing gear, and also in the camshaft and camshaft driving 
gear. 

The double valve springs for each pair of valves are 
carried separately from the valve stems. The duplex 
valve springs are mounted one inside the other, and are 
held in cylindrical yokes or cages which are fixed to the 
ends of the twin valve stems. Details of this ingenious 
valve mechanism, together with the constructional details 



of the camshaft central drive through inclined shafts from 
a lay shaft tn the era nkch amber, are given fully in the 
following descriptive report. 

The pistons are of aluminum alloy, with domed heads 
heavily ribbed, and are somewhat similar in design to those 
used in the 360 and SUO h.p. Fiat engines, except that 
the gudgeon pins are fixed in the connecting rod small 
ends, and work in phosphor bronze bushes cast into the 
gudgeon pin bosses in the pistons. 

H section, fork type connecting rods are used. The 
forked rods grip bronze bearing shells, white metalled 
on the inside where they run on the crank-pins. The 
center rod has a steel liner with case-hardened surface 
running on the outside of the bronze shell of the forked 
rod. 

The six throw crankshaft is necessarily very massive in 
its proportions and runs in plain white metal bearings. 
The front journal is mounted in two large diameter ball 
bearings carried in a steel housing, between which are 
carried the two thrust ball races for the propeller, which 
is carried on an extension of the crankshaft 

Several interesting features are found in the design of 
the crankcase. This, as usual, is of aluminum in two 
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parts. The transverse webs whicli form the main bear- 
ing housings are of box formation. Tlie main flanges of 
the top and bottom halres are eiceptionally well bolted 
together, the bolts set well back from the edges, and the 
ribbing and radii throughout the crankcase arc excellent. 
The crankshaft main hearings are held b<.'tween the halves 
of the crankcase — i. e., the bottom halves of the journal 
bearing housings are cast integrally with the bottom half 
of the crankchamber. 

Two duplex '■ I'iat" carburetors, each having two float 
chambers, arc titled between the two sets of cylinders 
and feed respectively the six front cylinders and the six 
rear cylinders. The apertures of the main jets are vari- 
able for the purpose of altitude control. 

The induction manifolds arc large and well designed, 
and each is provided with a large priming cup, which is 
fitted with small copper priming pipes inside the induc- 
tion manifold, leading to each of the induction ports. 
Lubrication is exactly the same as that used on the 300 
h.p. six cylinder engines. 

Ignition is by four six cylinder Dixie magnetos, situated 
transversely in pairs at each end of the crank chamber. 
The magnetos are driven by bevel gears mounted on the 
extremities of a longitudinal shaft which works inside the 
tubular layshaft, which drives the camshaft inclined 
shaft. This lay shaft, as shown in the general arrange- 
ment of the engine, is situated in the center of the top 
portion of the crank chamber. Four sparking plugs per 
cylinder are fitted. 



Starting Gear 

A compressed air starting gear is fitted. The distrib- 
utors are of the rotary disc type, and are arranged in the. 
center of each of the casings of the two inclined shafts. 

Cooling 

The water circulation and cooling system are very well 
carried out. The water pump is situated directly below 
the bottom of the erankcasC; in the center between the 
two oil pumps. The water pump spindle is driven ver- 
tically by bevel gears from the two horizontal shafts which 
drive the oil pumps. Water is delivered to the cylinder 
water jackets upwards through two deliveries from the 
water pump by two copper delivery pipes, which pass 
through passages cast in the crankcase on each side of tlie 
engine. 

Cylinders 

The general construction of the steel cylinders is sim- 
ilar to that of the 300 h.p. Fiat engines. The cylinder 
heads are integral with the cylinder barrels, which are 
machined from steel forgings in the usual manner. The 
water jackets are of exceptional depth, extending almost 
to the bottom of the cylinder barrels, and are built up 
from die pressed sheet steel, acetylene welded at the joints. 
The four valve seatings are machined in the cylinder 
heads, and the valve guide housings are welded into the 
valve pockets. Tlie cylinder barrels extend +5 mm. into 
the crankcase below the base flanges, which are 10 mm. 
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in tliickiiess, and are, of course, intcgriil with the bar- 
rels; a ntt-ss JN niacliiiii-il on tin- fair i)f tin- spigots. Each 
cvlindcr is bolted down to the crankcasc iiidc]>t'iidciitly by 
twelve 10 mm. stud.s, whicli arc screwed Into tlic macliined 
faces of tin- rrank-cliamt>er, and arc also secured by nuts, 
which are locked by rivctinp over tlie Dircnds of the slniis 
into two slots cnt in tiie heads of the lockniits. 

The four valve j[uidc bushes, wliich are made of phos- 
pitor bronze, arc pressed in the usual way into the stcd 
water cooled housinjis in the valve jxK'kcts. 

Both the inlet and the exhaust valve stems arc water 
eo.>led by recesses formed in the v.ilve pockets. 

Water connections arc provided both at the top and 
l>ottom of each water jacket hetween each pair of cyliii- 
<lers, and the usual type of rubber rin;; joint is used to 
make the water joints. The water capacity of each cylin- 
der jacket is i pints. The weight of the cylinders, con- 
.videring their size, is exceptionally low. being :iG.T''> lbs. 
bare, or taking tlie weight of each cylinder, including the 
(our valves with tjieir duplex springs and cages complete, 
the weight is 11.5 lbs. each. 







Valves and Valve Gear 




The 


iidet 


and the exhaust valves, wliii 


.'h work at an 


angle of i.'i' 


' to the central axis of the cj 


■limlers, are of 


the sai 


ne dii 


imeter across the beads — i. e 


., 71 mm,, but 


there i- 


i a slight diflcrenee in the dimensio 


ns and weights 


of tlie 1 


■alves 


. the exhaust valves being made 


a little thicker 


and bei 


ivicr 


in the heads. The valve stem 


s .Lre all of )■.; 



I. in overall length. The 
h-ulvcs is the same — i. c, 
mpar.itive gos velocity through 



mm. diameter, and all a 
effective port diameter 
««..-. mm., which gives 
the inlet valves of ■i'M ft. i»e 
inlet valves being It.!) nmi. 

Mention has already been made of the unusual design 
of the duplex valve springs. Details of the interesting 
construction arc as follows: l-'or each pair of twin inlet 
or exhaust valves, two helical coil springs are jtrovided; 
these are arranged eoneentrically one inside the other 
and are contained inside n steel cylindrical yoke or cage, 
and are i]uitc separate fr<mi tju- valve stems. The inner 
sjtrings are mounted on a central guide tube, and the base 
coils of each of the two springs are retained in a flange 
welded to the cylinder head between each pair of 

The outer s])ring is retained by the spring yoke, while 
the inner spring is held in position by a collar, which 
floats on the guide tube, and is located in a recess formed 
in tlie top of the yoke. The valve spring yoke is coupled 
to its two valves by a pair of lugs which project from the 
base of the yoke, one on each side, and into which tit the 
ends of the valve stems, which are held by the same tyjx: of 
split locking cone as is used in the valve collars of the 
'MH> h.p. Fiat engines. The ends of the valve stems are 
turned with three grooves, on to which fit the halves of the 
split lucking cone, wliieli are bel<l in position by a spring 
ring, the locking eones being sunk in the eu|>|K-d boles 
in the lugs on the spring yokes. 
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Camshafts 

The two overliead camshafts are enclosed in cast gun 
metal cases^ which are attached to the top of each cylinder 
by four studs screwed into the cylinder heads. Each 
camshaft runs in eight plain bearings cast in an aluminum 
alloy. The construction of these camshaft bearings (which 
follows the well-known Mercedes design) comprises two 
halves bolted together, and erected complete with the 
camshaft from the end of the camcase. 

The twin valve rockers are mounted on fixed rocker 
spindles, which are held in position by the four studs 
which are screwed into the cylinder heads for the pur- 
pose of holding down the camshaft cases. The fulcrums 
of the valve rocking levers arc lined with phosphor bronze 
bushes, and are lubricated bv four holes drilled in the 
lever. Hardened steel rollers of large diameter are 
fitted on the cam arms of the rockers. 

Some originality has been shown in the method of 
mounting the valve rocker arms, which is quite different 
from previous Fiat practice; the valve arms of the rock- 
ers work outside the cam boxes, and are provided with 
felt oil retaining washers, which fit into annular grooves 
machined in the cam boxes and their covers. 

Each camshaft case is constructed in two parts^ and 
the camshafts are driven by bevel gears from the center 
instead of from the ends^ as is usual. This central cam- 
shaft drive is very neatly arranged. The construction is 
as follows: A tubular lay shaft running on ball bearings 
is mounted in the center of the crankcase in the top of 
the A. This shaft is driven from the rear end of the 
crankshaft by spur gearing, and, as shown in the general 
arrangement, it extends as far as the center of the engine. 
From this point two inclined shafts drive the camshafts 
through bevel gears at their top and bottom ends. The 
inclined shafts run in ball bearings, and are enclosed in 
cast gun metal cases, which are secured to the machined 
faces of the top half of the crankcase by six small studs. 

Pistons 

These are of aluminum alloy, and weigh slightly over 
6.5 lbs. each complete with rings^ being half a pound 
lighter than the aluminum pistons used in the 300 h.p. 
Fiat engines. The heads are slightly domed, the thickness 
of the crown being approximately 15 mm. The crown is 
supported by twelve radial arched webs. 

Contrary to previous F'iat practice, the bosses are lined 
with plain phosphor bronze bushes, in which the ends of 
the gudgeon pins work. These bushes are machined all 
over, and are pressed into the holes bored in the piston 
bosses, being fixed in position with tapered grub screws. 
The gudgeon pins are 40 mm. diameter, and the bronze 
bushes are 47 mm. in length. Oil holes are drilled in the 
bosses and bushes for lubricating the gudgeon pins, which 
are fixed in the small ends of the connecting rods by 
means of a taj)er pin passing through the center of each. 
- Four piston rings are provided, three compression rings 
being above the gudgeon pin and one scraper ring below 
at the base of the skirt. 

Oil return holes of 2 mm. diameter are drilled through 
the piston walls in the usual way. 

Eight 10 mm. holes are drilled obliquely through the 



recessed part of each skirt for lubrication, and the piston 
walls are also drilled with eight 10 mm. holes below the 
bottom compression ring. 

Connecting Rods and Gudgeon Pins 

The connecting rods are of " H " section nickel chrome 
steel, and work in pairs on common cranks. The big end 
of one of each pair of rods is forked, while the other is 
a plain rod. The bottom ends of the forked rods are 
bridged, and the big end caps are fitted with four bolts, 
two bolts being fitted to the plain rods. The big end 
bolts are screwed into the ends of the rods, and are kept 
from turning loose by locking plates under the shouldered 
heads of the bolts. 

The forked rod grips the outside of the split big end 
bearing shell, while the plain rod works on the center por- 
tion of the shell, which is of phosphor bronze. 

The big end of the plain rod is lined with a hardened 
steel shell, which is made in two parts. This steel shell 
is prevented from turning by a steel grub screw in the 
rod, and four holes are drilled through the steel shell 
for lubrication. 

The fioat of the gudgeon pin is 7 mm. 

Crankshaft 

The weight of the crankshaft, with its double thrust 
and two ball race bearings, is 212 lbs., including the steel 
housings for the ball races. The diameters of the jour- 
nals and crank-pins are all 80 mm. The center journal 
is 92 mm. long, whilst the other journals all measure 57 
mm. long, and the length of all the crank pins is 90 mm. 

For the lubrication of the crankshaft and big end bear- 
ings the journals and crank pins are all bored with 40 
mm. diameter holes, the ends of which are plugged with 
brass caps; and the crank webs are drilled in the usual 
manner. 

The six plain journal bearings are split in the usual 
way, and are held together by the two parts of the crank- 
chamber. 

Crankshaft Bearings 

The journal and big end bearing shells are machined 
with a recess to take the white metal lining, which is 
approximately 2 mm. in thickness and the recess is taken 
as far as the 5 mm. radius at each end of the bearings. 
A sectional arrangement of the front journal ball bear- 
ings and double thrust race is given in the sectional draw- 
ing of the propeller hub. The rear end of the front 
journal is 95 mm. in diameter, and is mounted on a large 
ball race, 170 mm. diameter^ while the front end of the 
crankshaft journal bearing is carried by a smaller ball 
race, 150 mm. diameter. Between the two load bearings 
two large double thrust ball races are provided. The 
central thrust ring, which is a push fit on the front journal, 
and takes the crankshaft thrust in both directions, is se- 
cured in position by a collar, which forms a distance piece 
between the thrust ring and the large rear ball race. The 
thrust ring is locked by a split steel collar, which fits 
flush into a recess in the crankshaft journal, and is se- 
cured by a steel foliar driven over the split locking collar 
as far as the flange. 
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Both the case thrust rings are provided with beveled 
outer faces, which bed into the steel seating rings. The 
whole bearing assembly is contained in a cylindrical steel 
housings and the rear seating ring of the thrust race is 
screwed into the rear end of the steel housing, thus pro- 
viding an effective method of adjustment for the thrust 
bearings. 

This steel housing for the front bearings is, of course, 
held between the two parts of the crankcase, and is located 
by two pegs. An oil thrower ring is fitted on the front 
end of the front journal. 

Propeller Hub 

The propeller hub is mounted on the crankshaft exten- 
sion. The diameter of the propeller hub bolts, ten in 
number^ is 20 mm. The front loose flange is fitted on 
four castellations 5 mm. deep. The complete propeller 
hub weighs 59.5 lbs. 

An aluminum cap is fitted on the front end of the pro- 
peller hub, and a special screwed plug is provided for 
the purpose of withdrawing the propeller hub from the 
tapered extension of the crankshaft. This withdrawing 
plug can apparently be carried inside the hub. 

Crank-Chamber 

The crank chamber is of cast aluminum in two sections. 
All the transverse webs which form the housings for the 
crankshaft journal bearings are of box formation, and, 
the inside walls of the top half are stiffened by ribs, both 
at the sides and front and rear ends. The top and bottom 
halves of the crankchamber are well bolted together with 
a large number of 10 mm. bolts on the main joint flanges, 
and the crankshaft bearings are also held by long bolts 
fixed into the lower half, which pass through the top half 
of the crankcase, except in the case of the long center bear- 
ing, which is held by four long bolts, which are fixed into 
the top half, and pass through the lower half of the base 
chamber. All these crankcase main bolts are fitted into 
holes drilled in the crankcase between the double webs of 
the transverse boxwebs, and are secured by 18 mm. cas- 
tellated nuts. 

Seven bearer brackets are formed on each side of the 
crankchamber, and the four magneto brackets are cast in 
pairs at each end of the top half. The bottom half of 
the crankchamber is of ordinary design. 

Air Pumps 

Two air pumps are used; these are of the plunger type, 
and are operated by the two camshafts, being situated be- 
tween the central pairs of cylinders. The method of driv- 
ing the air pumps is by worm gearing. The worms are 
machined on the center of each camshaft, situated behind 
the bevels, and the worm wheels are on the extensions of 
the small air pump cranksliafts. The small air pump 
barrels or cylinders are of steel and are provided witli a 
number of very thin air cooling fins. The bore and stroke 
of the pumps is 40 mm.x 40 mm. The delivery and air 
relief pressure valves are arranged in the heads of the 
pump barrels, which are fixed in the halves of their small 
gun metal crankchambers by a recess 20 mm. deep, which 
is turned in the bottom extension of each pump barrel. 



Carburetors and Induction System 

Two duplex carburetors are fitted. These are similar 
in their general design to the 260 h.p. Fiat carburetors, 
and are situated in the V between the two rows of cylin- 
ders. Each carburetor unit feeds three cylinders through 
one of the four separate induction manifolds, which are of 
copper and are attached in pairs, one on each side of the 
double carburetors, by large rectangular flanged joints. 
The twin throttles of each duplex carburetor are intercon- 
nected and are operated through a small bevel gear 
mounted in the top flanged cap of the throttles, which work 
vertically above the variable main jets. 

The float chambers which are constructed so as to be 
readily detachable, are of normal design, and are situated 
on opposite sides of the carburetors, and diagonally to 
each other; the design of the variable main jets for alti- 
tude control, together with the arrangement of the easily 
detachable pilot jets, is precisely the same as that used on 
the 260 h.p. Fiat engines, the design of which, being well 
known, requires no further description. 

At the side of each float chamber is a small adjusting 
screw, fitted with a locking nut, and provided for regulat- 
ing the air supply to the pilot jets. 

An automatic ring type air valve is fitted in the posi- 
tion, surrounding the outside of each choke tube. 

Each pair of carburetors is enclosed in a cast aluminum 
water- jacketed body, which is connected to the cylinder 
water jackets and water pump in the usual way. The 
four float chambers are provided with overflow pipes 
screwed into channels drilled down the side of each float 
chamber. These overflows drain into large sheet alum- 
inum collecting trays fixed underneath each carburetor, 
and situated directly underneath the two air intakes; 
although each is fitted with a central pipe for carrying 
off the overflow petrol clear of the machine, the arrange^ 
ment strikes one as being somewhat dangerous in the 
event of the engine firing back through the carburetors. 

The weight of each dual carburetor complete is 28 lbs., 
or 34.9 lbs. wlien complete with induction manifold. 

Induction Manifolds 

These are of rolled copper, with steel flanges brazed 
at the joints. A copper asbestos washer is fitted between 
each of the induction flanges and the cylinder inlet ports. 
A large priming cock is fitted to the center of each induc- 
tion manifold. These priming cups are fitted with three 
small copper pipes leading to each of the inlet ports, and 
attached to the inside of the induction pipes. 

Lubrication 

The general lubrication system and the design of the 
oil pumps is similar to tliat used on the SOO h.p. Fiat en- 
gines, the camshafts being lubricated by pressure. Three 
gear type oil pumps are employed — i. e., two scavenger 
pum])s and one pressure pump. The two scavenger pumps 
arc fitted one at each end of the base chamber, which is 
flat bottomed. The pressure pump is situated directly 
underneath the rear scavenger pump, and is driven by the 
same vertical pump spindle; the pump body is part of 
the same casting. It will be observed that all the oil 
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pump spindles run in ball bearings instead of plain, as in 
the 260 and 300 h.p. Fiat engines. The two scavenger 
pumps are attached by studs to the machined faces on the 
bottom of the base chamber. 

As shown in the general arrangement drawing of the 
engine, the oil pumps are driven through bevel gears by a 
divided tubular lay shaft, which runs in ball bearings 
mounted in brackets cast in the bottom of the oil base. 

These shafts also drive the vertical s))indle of the water 
pump by bevel gearing, as shown, and are driven through 
an intermediate spur gear, at twice engine speed fro:n 
the main distribution gear on the rear end of the crank- 
shaft. 

It will be noticed that all the distribution gears and 
driving shafts are mounted on ball bearings, and the rear 
end bearing of the pump driving shaft as fitted with a 
combined thrust and load race as are the lower ball races 
on the oil pump spindles. 

From the main tank oil is fed by gravity to the oil 
pressure pump, which delivers oil into the main oil pipe. 
This oil main is of copper, cast into the left hand side 
(facing propeller) of the base chamber, and the crank- 
shaft journal bearings are lubricated by copper supply 
pipes from the main oil pipe. As already described, the 
crankshaft journals and crank-pins are bored and drilled 
in the usual way. The pistons and gudgeon pins are 
splash lubricated by the overflow oil from the cranks^ no 
oil lead is provided from the connecting rod big ends to 
the gudgeon pins. 

A pressure relief valve is provided at the rear end of 
the main oil pipe. 

The aluminum bearings of the hollow camshafts are 
pressure lubricated by copper pipes leading from the rear 
end of the main oil pipe. Holes are provided in the lower 
parts of the camshaft bearings to give a free passage for 
the surplus oil to the sump> which is taken through four 
oil return pipes fixed into the bottom of each camshaft 
case between the cvlinders. 

The two scavenger oil pumps, working either independ- 
ently or together, return the oil from the sump to the oil 
tank in the usual way, through a secondary return oil 
lead of copper, which is cast into the bottom of the base 
chamber, and is situated just above the oil pressure main 
leading to the journal bearings. Both these oil pipes are 
formed, as in the smaller Fiat engines, with U bends to 
allow for the diflferences of expansion when casting the 
oil base. 

Five breathers are provided in the top of the crank- 
chamber, and are fitted in top of the A between the two 
rows of cvlinders. 

The construction of these breathers is interesting, con- 
sisting of gauze-lined brass cages, in which are fitted small 
spring loaded capped plungers, which are provided with 
rectangular ports cut in the flanges of the plungers. 
These plungers uncover ports cut in the gauze lined cages 
of the breathers, and relieve the pressure of oil vaj)or 
in the crankchamber. 

Magnetos and Ignition 

Four Dixie (120 type) magnetos are fitted, two at each 
end of the engine, and, as already stated, these are car- 



ried on brackets cast jn the ends of the upper half of the 
crankchamber. Each cylinder is fitted with four plugs, 
and the order of firing is as follows: 

Propeller 1, 9, 5, 11, 3, 7 
8, 4, 12, 6, 10, 2 

The magnetos are driven in pairs at 1.5 engine speed by 
bevel gears at each end of the lay shaft in the top of the 
crankchamber, which is situated inside the tubular shaft 
driving the camshaft inclined driving shafts, already de- 
scribed. 

Magneto Synchronized-Advance Control 

Mechanism 

Both the driving bevel gears on the extremities of the 
lay shaft are mounted in combined load and thrust ball 
bearings, and each end of the lay shaft floats in four cas- 
tellations cut inside the bevel gears. A four start square 
thread screw is machined at the center of the lay shaft, 
which operates inside the bore of the bevel gear driving 
the two inclined camshaft driving spindles. 

At the rear end of the magneto driving lay shaft a two 
start square thread helix, working in a corresponding gun 
metal cage is attached to the rear end of the crank cham- 
ber. This screwed yoke is attached to the rear end of 
the magneto lay shaft by a double thrust race, as shown 
in the drawing, and the whole shaft is reciprocated by 
the action of the control lever, which, of course, is con- 
nected to a lever in the pilot's seat. This control im- 
parts a partial rotation of the driving lay shafts and a 
corresponding advanced or retarded drive in relation to 
the four magneto driving bevel gears on the ends of the 
magneto armatures. 

Engine Data 

Make of engine and rated h.p F. I. A. T. 775 h.p. 

Xumber and arrangfinent of cy- 
linders Twelve, Vce. 

Bore 170 mra. = 6.693 in. 

Stroke 2\0 mm. = 8.i68 in. 

Stroke/bore ratio 1.233 : 1. 

Stroke volume of one cylinder 4.766.6 cu. cm. = :?90 cu. in. 

Total stroke volume of engine. .. .57y?00 cu. cm. := 3,486 cu. in. 

Area of one piston -237 sq. cm. = 36.J scj. in. 

Total piston area of engine* -2,724 sq. cm. = 422 sq. in. 

Clearance volume of one cylinder. MOO cu. cm. = 7.3.23 cu. in. 

Compression ratio i.967 : 1. 

•Normal b,h.p. and speed 650 nt 1,550 r.p.m. 

•Piston speed 2,150 ft. per min. 

•Brake mean effective pressure. 96 lbs. sq. in. 
*Cu. in. of stroke volume per 

b.h.p 5.37. 

*Sq. in. of piston area per b.h.p..65. 
*H.p. per cu. ft. of stroke vol- 
ume 320. 

*H.p. per sq. ft. of piston area. .222. 

Direction of rotation of crank. .. .Anti-clock. 

Direction of rotation of propeller. Anti-clock. 

Normal speed of propeller Kngine speed. 

Ratio of gear reduction to pro- 
peller Direct drive. 

T>'pe of pear reduction to pro- 
peller Direct drive. 

Lubrication system Forced feed to crank and 

camshafts, splash to cylin- 
ders and gudcreon pin. 

Type of carburetors Two F. I. A. T. duplex. 

Mixture control Barrel type throttle and alti- 
tude compensator operate*! 
independently by le\*ers on 
carburetors. 
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nsumption per b.h.p. hour.. 5:28 pt. 

gravity of fuel 7 J. 

f magneto Four Dixie twelve terminal, 4 

plugs per cylinder. 

sequence of engine 1, i, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

1;?. 

1 9 5 11 3 7 

• of cylinders Propeller 

8 4 13 6 10 2 
stamped on crankcase. 
»f magneto 1 1/2 E.S. (4 sparks per revo- 
lution.) 
>n of rotation of magneto, 
^ driving end of armature. Clock wise. 
timing 

live opens. Deg. on crank. 8° L. 
live closes. Deg. on crank. 45° L. 
fr of inlet valve (smallest) .66.5 mm. 

im lift of inlet valve 469 in. 

p of inlet valves Two. 

r inlet valve opening, ir dh.3.86 sq. in. 
^s velocity through inlet 

236 ft. per sec. (assumed). 

ice of inlet tappet 010 in. (assumed). 

t valve opens. Deg. on 

42° E. 

t valve closes. Deg. on 

5° L. 

*T of exhaust valve (small- 

66.5 mm. 

im lift of exhaust valve 44:2 in. 

• of exhaust valves Two. 

)f exhaust valve opening, 

3.65 sq. in. 

?e of exhaust tappet Oli? in. (assumed). 

•n of rotation of revolution 
.*r drive, facing driving 

on engine Anti-clock looking on top 

(vertical drive from cam- 
shaft), 
f revolution counter drive. Vg E.S. 
Water pump speed/engine 

1.5 : 1. 

of engine complete with- 

ater, fuel or oil 1,739.25 lbs. including pro- 
peller boss. 

per b.h.p., ditto i2.68 lbs. 

3f exhaust manifold j26.75 lbs. (12 pairs of short 

pipes), 
of oil carried In engine ... None (dry base), 
of starting gear not in- 

with engine None. 

jf water carried in engine. 60 lbs. 
eight of engine in running 

less fuel and oil 1,826 lbs. 

>cr b.h.p., ditto 2,809 lbs. 



Analysis of Weights 



Description of Part. 



Cylinders (bare) 

Pistons, complete with 
rings 

Gudgeon pins, with taper 
pin 

Connecting rods, master, 
with bush 

Connecting rods, articu- 
lated 

Crankshaft 

Crankcase, top half 

Crankcase, liottom half... 

Inlet valves 

Exhaust valves 

Inlet valve springs (large) 

Exhaust valve springs 
(large) 

Valve springs (small) ... 

Yoke, fitting, complete, 
with valve cotters 

Camshaft, with casing, 
rockers, and oil return 
leads 

Induction pipes 

Camshaft driving spindle, 
with casing and air valve 

Air pumps 

Oil pump (front) 

Oil pump (rear) 

Water pump 

Water delivery pipes 

Magneto (Dixie) 

Magneto drive and ad- 
vance gear 

High tension leads 

Carburetors 

Propeller hub 

Miscellaneous parts 



m 

O 



4> ^ 



'Ji 



•^ to 
o 



Total 



12 I ik>.75 
12 6.5937 
12 1.437 ' 

61 12.5625 

I 

1 

6 7.0000 

1 : 212.00 

1 171.00 

1 152.00 
24 I 0.58202 
24 0.65-23 
12 0.8905 

I 

12 0.8359 
-24 0.211 

24 0.724 



2 ' 63.375 
4 1 6.906 

21 13.25 
2 4.781 
1 4.6875 
1 I 7.875 

1 13.750 

2 I 1.8125 
4 16.1800 



1 I 12.0000 
4 I 3.3100 

2 28.0000 
1 I 59.5000 

51.6267 



441.00 
79.125 
17.24 
75.375 

42.000 

212.00 

171.00 

152.00 
13.968 
15.654 
10.686 

10.0308 
5.064 

17.376 



126.750 
27.624 

26.50 
9.562 
4.6875 
7.875 

13.750 
3.625 

64.720 

12.000 
13.240 
56.000 ' 
59.500 
51.6267 

1,740 lbs. 



25.344 

4.547 

0.990 

4.3318 

2.4195 
12.1839 
9.8275 
«.7413 
0.8027 
0.8994 
0.6141 

0.5764 
0.29103 

0.9982 



7.2816 
1.5875 

1.5229 
0.5495 
0.2693 
0.4525 
0.7902 
0.2083 
3.7195 

0.6896 
0.7609 
3.2183 
3.41.37 
2.9666 

100.000 
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The first ty\K produced was tlie "V'lB" 180 li.p., 
which made its appearanee in 191R. It is a vertical six 
cylinder overhead valve engini- of l.lll mm. bore and 
180 mm. stroke. (See Fig. 1.) The total piston dis- 
plaeement is 671.7^ cubic inches. 

The normal power Is 18» b.h.p. at l,3m r.p.m. 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are of a rather unusual type. Their 
construction and general appearance arc clearly shown 
in the accompanying set of photographs. They are east 
in pairs of semi-steel with integral heads, valve ports 
and valve aeats. 

The outer wall of the cylinder water jacket is not a 
part of the casting, but it is made up of light sheet steel, 
bent around each pair of cylinders and fastened in place 
with small round-head machine screws. 

The more important dimensions of the cylinders are: 



Piston displacements each 1 

Total volume: 

Clearance volume: 

C'ompres!tion ratio: 

No. of valves per cylinder 



i-Iinder I t.t.79 cubic inches 
1R3.87 " 
:}7.08 '■ 
l.tol.9S2 



Bore .. 
Stroke . 



.130 r 



Valves 

The valves are of the popjiet type, two to each cylinder, 1 
located in the cylinder head, the stems inclined at sn ' 
angle of 20° with tiie vertical. They are machined frooi j 
tungsten steel. Only one spring is used for pair ot , 
adjacent valves, a system which was adopted to allow 
short valve stems and thereby gain compactness. 

The arrangement is well illustrated by Fig. 3. The 
single coil valve spring is placed midway between the two 
valves and is fitted over a dummy valve stem sliding on a 
guide fastened to the cylinder. A small steel collar is ' 
secured around the end of each valve stem and both the j 
collar and stem are slotted out to receive the end of a light 
steel lever. 
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This lei-er is piloted at its center in a fork on the upper 
spring disc, wliile its extremity ends extend into the slots 
of the valve stems on either side. The valves are operated 
by an overhead camshaft enclosed in a cast aluminum and 
have foor concentric cast iron rings. Three of these are 
placed above the piston pin while one is located near the 
bottom of the skirt to act as an oil scraper. 

Connecting Rods 

The chrome-nickel steel connecting-rods are of tubular 
section. The wrist pin bearings are bronze bushed, while 
the big-end bearings have a bronzed bushing lined with 
babbitt metal. 

Crankshaft and Crankcase 

The crankshaft is an integral forging of chrome-nickel 
steel of the four bearing type. The crankcase consists 
of two alnminum castings bolted together along the line 
of the main bearings in the usual manner. 

Lubrication 

The lubrication system is of the full forced feed, dry 
sump type. Three spur gear oil pumps are provided in a 
casing; one of these pumps draws oil from the outside tank 
and forces it through pijies to the main bearings. 



Holes in the main journals allow part of this oil to 
enter the bore of the crankshaft from which it is dis- 
tributed through holes in the crank, to the crank bearings. 
From the crank bearings a supply is led to the wrist pins 
through suitable ducts. 

The same pump also forces oil up through a vertical 
pipe at the propeller end to the camshaft bearings through 
small holes. The excess oil runs into camshaft housing, 
lubricating the bevel gear drives on the way. 

The used oil, both from the bearings and camshaft sup- 
ply system falls into the lower half of the crankcase and 
collects at its lowest point. Here it passes through a 
strainer and is drawn out and forced through the cooler 
into the oil tank by the two remaining pumps. The motor 
is provided with two single-throat Zenith carburetors each 
feeding three cylinders. 

Ignition 

Ignition current is supplied by two Marelli magnetos 
located at the rear end of the engine with their axis at 
right angles to the plane of the crankshaft. Each mag- 
neto is supplied an independent set of spark plugs, there 
being two plugs in each cylinder. 

The fuel consumption is of 229 gr. per h.p. hour. 
The oil consumption is 15 gr. per h.p. hour. 
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THE 3K> H.P. LANCIA 



There 






A 530 h.p. aero engine ttie product of the well-known 
makers of the I.ancia automohile, has just made its ap- 
pearance in this country. One of the Lancia aifroplane 
engines has been shipped to Thomas Evarts Adams, Inc., 
representative in America of the Lancia Company of 
Turin, Italy. 

General 
steel cylinders arranged on an 
t a 50° V. bore, 120 mm. (about 
4?i inches) ; stroke, 180 mm. (about 7 .'i/'32 inches) ; cylin- 
der displacement about 1,490 cu. in. The normal brake 
horsepower is 320 at 1,380 revolutions per minute. 
Wciglit, complete, 7-10 pounds; about 2.31 pounds per 
b.h.p. Piston speed, 1,630 ft. per minute; brake mean 
effective pressure, 122 lbs. per sq. in. The company 
also makes an " oversize " motor of the same type with 
slightly larger pistons and valves which develops 380 h.p. 
at 1,420 r.p.m. 

Cylinders 

The cylinders are of steel, machined both inside and 
out, attached to the crankcase by bolts passing through 
the holding-down flange which is screwed and welded at 
the base of each cylinder. The cylinders project into the 
crankcase beyond the holding-down flanges for a distance 
of iV* inches. 

Each cylinder unit consists of a steel cylinder and steel 
head, surrounded by a pressed steel water jacket which is 
welded on a short distance above tile crankcase. A water 
cooling space of .5 em. (about ^k inch) is provided around 



the cylinders. A water circulation is also provided around 
the valves. 

Intake and exh:iust valves are located overhead, one 
of each to a cylinder, all operated by a single camshaft. 
They are set side-by-side at right angles to the eenterlinc 
of the cylinder. Exhaust gases are led through a short 
manifold at the top of the cylinder. 

Camshaft 

The camsliaft is hollow, carried in a compartment set 
above the center of the engine. The housing for the 
rocker arms is readily detachable from the crankcasr, 
interchangeable in three sections. 

The 24 rock levers are of channelled steel, each 7's 
inches long, upper ends provided with set screws and set 
locks to allow for adjustment, central holiow spindles 
carrying each group of 8 rockers. The roller at IIif 
lower end of the rocker (which comes in contact with 
the cam) is 3^ inches below tlie spindle. 

Each valve is closed by coiled volute spring surround- 
ing the valve stem. 

Pistons 

Pistons are of east aluminum, with reenforcing webs 
provided on the interior wall and lightening holes at the , 
bottom of the skirt. There are three piston rings above ' 
the wrist pin and one below it. 

Connecting-rods arc drop forgings of tiie usual I sec- 
tion, tapering toward the lop. Lower bearing is in two 
parts, held with a pair of bolts, to facilitate clamping 
around the crankshaft. 
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bv rods running to a master regulating arm. The car- 
buretor inlets are situated on tlie outside of the V, Air 
IS drawn into the carburetors through funnels with line 
gauze-cuvcrcd openings. The water piping i.s earried in 
a section of the intake manifold, as a means of heating 
the mixture. 



Two Dixie I'i-c 
intt'grnl with the 
Thev ar 



Lubrication 

luble indc]>cndent oiling system 
t the magneto 



Ignition 

■lindir magnetos are set on bases cast 
crankea.se at the rear of the engine. 






shaft. 



and dri 



gear through 

Each is ]>rovided with 
\ tlirough a coupling |>cr- 
I'ylinilcr magnetos and u 

of the la-eytindcr mag- 



.spiral gears and a e 
an automatic advance 
roitling quick removal. Two C 
distributor may lie used in plai 
netos; or a magneto and hatter; 

Each cylinder is provide] with two Lodge spark plugs, 
located un the outside of the V, o]iposite and in line with 
the inlet and exhaust valves. Their firing order is as 
follows : l>eginning at the projjeller end — right cylin- 
ders, 7> 1 1 1 3, !>, .^>, 1 ; hegiiming at the propeller end — 
left cylinders, 2, fi, 1(1, 4, IS, 8. 

Consumption and Weight Comparison of Typical 
loo H.P. Engines 

The weights of the water-cooled engines include the 
necessary radiator and cooling water. Kadiutor weight ^= 
fi.'iii Ih. per b.h.p. Cooling water weight ^ 0.3-0.3 lb. 
per b.h.p. 



l''ig. 2. End view of the 'ii{\ 11. I*. I.anclu ui'ruplune engine 

Cranicsiiaft 

The six-throw ty)>e eranksiiaft is of chrome nickel steel 
Parried on five bearings. The propeller thrust is taken 
up hy a set of self-aligning ball bearings at the propeller 
end of the crankshaft. 

At each throw of the cranksh.ifl. two connecting-rods 
are attached, one behind the other, causing the cylinders 
on one side of the V to be slightly behind those on the 
other side. The two opposing connecting-rods are set 
otf center on each throw of the cr.inkshafl. 

The crankshaft is hollow and holes are ]iri>vided 
through which the lubricating oil is fed at high pre^su^e 
to the bearings. 



1 with two 
imiielling gear pumps at the magneto end. The catch- 
drain in the bottom of tlie crankease is designed to insure 
a constant supply of oil to tlie jnimp at all )>[i.ssib]e 
Hying angles. The lubrication system is exactly .similar 
to that used in the I.ancia automobile. 



Carburetion 

Four Claudcl-I-aneia carburetors are used, two on each 
side of the engine, each serving three of the cylinder-!. 
Each carburetor has a barrel tyi>e throttle valve and 
gasoline control. Cimtrols are synchronously operated 
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T>peof 
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74 
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4(K) 
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1ft 


l,2iV) 


ft.7 


1.7 


3.6 , 360 


96 


9 1 


1.2tH) 


«.8 


.2 


2.8 


280 


108 



If the weight of all parts is not known taking E as the 
weight of the engine in Ibs.^ allow : Rotary engine mount- 
ing =^6 E; Stationary engine mounting = 1/1 i2 E; 

rotary engine cowling = 2 y/ E; stationary engine mount- 
ing =V^; propellers = 2.5 E. Tanks = % wt. of 
contents. Gasoline = 7.2 lbs. per gal. Oil =10 lbs. 
per gal. 



ig the year of 1916 the Spa CompHiiy, a noted 
ile concern, put out its 6/A Aero Motor, making its 
nee at tlie front in 1917 on one of the fastest and 
werful pursuit machines: the S.V.A. type. 
>pa aeroplane engine 6/A model has six vertical 
linders welded together in pairs and is water 
The cylinders have 135 mm. bore and 179 mm. 
nd develop 220 h.p. at 1,600 r.p.m. 
veight of the engine (without water, oil and eon- 
pipes) is of 340 kilos. 

lireclion of rotation, looking from the propeller 
he engine, is anticlockwise. 

Cylinders 

ylinders are of special stamped steel with a sheet 
.t«r jacket joining together two cylinders. Each 
has one inlet and one exhaust valve. The valve 
; machined on the cylinder head. The valve ports 
■eaded ends to which inlet and exhaust pipes are 
. Each cylinder has two spark plugs on oppo- 
s in order to have two distinct and aimultaneouR 



ignitions. A compression cock is fitted to each cylinder. 
The circulating water passes through each pair of 
cylinders. 

Crankcase 
The crankcase is made of aluminum. On the upper 
half of it are fixed the cylinders and on the lower part 
(which is joined to the upper one by means of special 
bolts) is fixed the crankshaft and all the luhricating pipes. 
At the bottom of the engine's casting there is an oil sump 
from which the oil is sucked by the pump. To the front 
cover of the engine casing are fitted all the parts operating 
the vertical shaft, the water pump, magnetos, oil pump 
and starting handle. 

Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is of special stamped steel with cranks 
at 120° and completely balanced. The four main 
journals are fitted with antifriction metal. The crank- 
shaft has a conical end for the propeller hub and a thrust 
bearing is fitted at the front end. The distributing gear- 
ing is of the bevel type. 




Fig. 1. The Spa JJO H.P. 
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The water cooling is effected by means of a centrifugal 
pump whicli taking up the water from the radiators forces 
it through the cylinders and back to the radiators again. 
The pump is operated by a couple of bevel gears from 
the vertical shaft and is fined to the front casing cover. 
The lubrication is effected internally by the circulating oil 
and externally by a special greaser. 

Lubrication 

The oil circulation is effected by means of a double 
geared pump the first part of which draws the fresh nil 
from the oil tank and forces it tlirough all the parts of the 
engine, while the second pari draws the oil from the sumji 
at tlie bottom of crank casing and forces it to the oil tank. 
This pump is fixed to the front engine cover and is fitted 



Sptt Ty|«; 6 i/A 



The crankshaft is bored through for the oil lubricatiot 
which feeds, from the main journals all the big enc 
bearings. 

Connecting Rods 

The connecting-rods are of stamped steel I section. 



The pistons are of special aluminum and have two piston 
rings at the top and another at the bottom. The gudgeon 
pin is fixed to them by means of a screw and split pin. 

Valves 

The valves are operated by an overhead camshaft and 
rocker arm train, driven by bevel gears. The camshaft is 
bored through and the oil is forced through it. The oil 
from the camshaft is delivered to the bearings and cams 
and from there, through the tube surrounding the vertical 
shaft, it drains to Ihe bottom of engine casing. The cam' 
shaft operates the valve by means of rocking levers fitted 
with rollers and adjustable t.appcts. The rollers and 
tappets are lubricated by the nil that circulates tjirongh 
the camshaft. Tiic vnlves have the usual spring and 
spring plates and are fitted with a special device to keep 
them in their place if the springs chance to break. 
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Carburetor 



The engine has a double carburetor of the Spa-Zenith 
model 48 D.F. operated by a single lever. Each car- 
buretor feeds three cylinders; the inlet pipes are water 
heated. 

Ignition 
The ignition is effected by means of two high tension 
Marelli magnetos of the E.M. 6 model fitted to the front 
part of the engine casing. They are operated by the same 
bevel gears which operate the water pump. They have 
the same direction of rotation and each of them is con- 
nected with two sets of sparking plugs so that in each 
cylinder there are two sparks effected by two independent 
magnetos. The advance and retard device is o)>erated bv 
a single lever. 

Air Pump 

On the upper part of the camshaft case is fitted a small 
air pump to supply pressure for the petrol tank. 
The fuel consumption ts of 2]0 gr. per h.p. hour. 
The oil consumption is of 13 gr. per h.p. hour. 

"6 2/A" Spa Motor 

A short time ago the Spa Company began the pro- 
duction of their " 6 2. A " type which is an improvemenl 
on the '• 6/A " type. 

The bore is slightly enlarged to 1 10 mm. and has higher 
compression obtaining better results. 

The ciiaracteristics of this motor are: 

Bore 110 mm. 'ih in. 

Stroke 170 mm. m in. 

Normal velocity l,6.'il) r.p.m. develops 275 h.p. 

Maximum velocity I.S.'lO r.p.m. develops .'^10 h.p. 

Consumption of fuel: 20U gr. per h.p. at hour .18 lbs. 
per h.p. hour. 

Consumption of oil: 12 gr. per h.p. at hour .0^6 1 lbs. 
per h.p. hour. Weight of engine: 260 kg. or 5*2 lbs. 
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APPENDIX 
NOMOGRAMS FOR AERO ENGINES 



The following chapter is based on the work of M. 
d'Ocague " Traite de Nomographic " — the adaptation of 
the theory being presented in a paper by F. Leigh Mar- 
tineau before the Institution of Automobile Engineers of 
Great Britain. 

The word " Nomography " means literally " the art of 
drawing up laws in proper form." 

The " laws " of the engineer are expressed as formulae 
with different numbers of variables, and the ** Nomogpram " 
of the engineer is a diagram giving graphically the solu- 
tion of a formula in such a form that all functions of the 
variables can be found by reference to the diagram alone 
without further construction or calculation. 

As a general rule nomograms can be easily constructed 
to give the solution of all formulae, and they are without 
doubt a device of great importance to the engineer of to- 
day, by assisting in the calculations necessary with more 
rapidity than a slide rule and without the possibility of 
the introduction of errors which exists in its use. It 
may be said that nomography can be an aid to efficiency 
in the drawing office and factory. 

Two Variable Formulae 

It is usual to represent two variable formulae by a 
graph in cartesian coordinates, the abscissae representing 
the values of one variable and the ordinates the values of 
the other. In such a case a definite curve is formed (see 
Fig. 1), in which the abscissa * a* and the ordinate *b' 
of any point on the curve represent corresponding values 
of the variables. In this instance, 



*b'=l/a 



(1) 



i.e., * b ' is the reciprocal of * a.' 

Here the intervening values have to be read by the 
intersection of the two lines representing abscissa and 
ordinate, and as a consequence interpolation is difficult. 

This type of diagram is called an ** intersection " 
diagram. 

The corresponding ** nomogram '* becomes one single 
line with two scales, one reading on each side. 

Two different nomograms are given in Fig. 2 to show 
this, and are both converted from Fig. 1. 

In each instance * a ' is the right-hand scale, i.e., the 
number and ' b ' is the left-hand scale, i.e., the reciprocal. 

In (1) the number scale is regular and the reciprocal 
scale varied to suit it, whilst in (11) both scales are 
logarithmic scales, the one reversed on the other. 

It will be noticed that in this instance interpolation 
for intermediate values is quite easy, and, further, that 
the diagram with the logarithmic scale renders this more 
simple than the regular scale. 
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Three Variable Formulae 

When a graph is made to represent three variables in 
cartesian coordinates, it is necessary that two should be 
indicated by abscissa and ordinate respectively, and that 
a series of curves should be drawn representing definite 
known values of the third variable. 

The diagram given in Fig. 3 shows such a graph, in 
which the ordinates indicate the fuel used in pounds per 
horsepower per hour by an engine and the abscissae the 
thermal efficiency per cent., whilst a series of curves are 
drawn representing known values of fuel in British 
thermal units per pound. 

If, as an example, it is desired to find the efficiency of 
an engine using fuel of value 17,700 B. Th. U's per lb. 
and consuming 0.54 lb. per h.p. per hour, then it is neces- 
sary to interpolate the value of the fuel and afterwards 
refer to the base line for the efficiency. This operation 
is extremely difficult in a diagram of this type, and one 
likely to lead to error. 

When, however, this " intersection " diagram is changed 
to a ''nomogram " or "alinement " diagram, all these 
difficulties disappear and the reading is rendered much 
more accurate. 

Fig. 4 shows such a nomogram, from which by the 
simple drawing of one straight line the thermal efficiency 
of any engine can be at once obtained. The diagram can 
obviously be used for either indicated or brake efficiency 
as may be desired. 

It will be noticed that it has been possible to make this 
diagram over a much larger range than the other — so 
large, in fact, as to make it include almost all usual fuel 
values and all reasonable consumptions. 

A further reference to P'ig. 3 will show that, should it 
be required to read this diagram in metric measurements, 
it can be arranged with the ordinate scale graduated also 
in grammes of fuel per h.p. per hour, but the curves drawn 
across the diagram to represent fuel values will not then 
read in round numbers for calories per kilogram of fuel, 
so that the question of interpolation will become still 
more difficult. 

In the nomogram Fig. 4, however, both scales are easily 
graduated to read in British and metric units; under these 
conditions it is therefore possible to read either or both 
and make a comparison between tests carried out under 
both units of measurement. 

It is now advisable to define somewhat the formulae 
which can be represented by nomograms and afterwards 
explain the method of procedure. 

There are really three general types of nomogram which 
may be called types A, B, and C. 

Type A. — This is a nomogram with three parallel 
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rectilinear scales as Fig. 4f, which can be constructed 
whenever the formula can be written: 

a + b + c = o (2) 

If the formula is already in this form ordinary regular 
scales can be used^ but if it is in the form 

aXb = c (3) 

it will be necessary to use logarithmic scales^ as, by taking 
logs., this can be written: 

log. ti -\- log. b — log. c = o (4) 

Type B. — In this nomogram there are two parallel 
rectilinear scales and another rectilinear scale inclined to 
these two. 

If the formula is written in the form a -f- bc = o. .(5) 
this type can be constructed. 

It will be seen that by taking logs, this type can be 
generally converted into Type A. 

Type C. — In this nomogram there are two parallel 
rectilinear scales and one curvilinear scale. 

This type can be constructed when the formula can be 
written : 

aci + bc^, 4-c = o (6) 

where c,, Cj, and c are functions of the third variable c. 

The plotting of these diagrams is really quite a simple 
matter after a little practice. 

Although the relative positions of the lines and the 
scales to be used are capable of being calculated, it in- 
volves a complete knowledge of the theory on which the 
diagrams are based^ and it is generally unnecessary to go 
to this trouble. 

The method which can be used in most cases mav be 
described briefly as follows: 

In the flrst instance, settle the range it is desired to 
indicate on each scale, and, after drawing two parallel 
Hnes, say some six inches apart, on a piece of paper, mark 
roughly thereon a few points of the scale suggested. This 
can be done with the scale of a slide rule as a guide, if a 
logarithmic scale is to be used, or with an ordinary scale in 
the case of a regular scale. 

Assume values of the first two variables, i.e.^ those 
scaled on the two outer lines aforesaid, and obtain a value 
for the third variable by calculation; with this value and a 
second value for the first variable obtain a second value 
of the second variable; to fulfil the conditions of the 
diagram these values lie on two straight lines, joining 
points on the two outer parallel lines and crossing at the 
common value on the central line. One point on the cen- 
tral line and its value is therefore determined. Repeat 
this process at the other end of the diagram, and the 
result will be that two points will be fixed giving the posi- 
tion of the central line and its scale; this line can be 
therefore drawn and the scale added to it. 

Reference to Fig. 5 will make this quite clear; in this, 
the line * a ' is graduated to suit the first variable, and the 
line * b * to suit the second variable, these being the two 
outer scales. With values a, and b, a value c, is deter- 
mined, then with values ag and c, the value h.^ is found; 
these can then be plotted on the scales, and will be repre- 
sented by two straight lines ai, c^, b,, and ag, c,, bg, which 
cross at the point c^. 



Further values are then obtained, such as a,, Cg, b,, and 
a^, c^,, b4, and these are drawn in as in the diagram. 

As a general rule it is necessary to use logarithmic 
scales. To facilitate the laying out of these, the authors 
have devised a simple adjunct to the slide rule which 
enables scales to be quickly and accurately laid off on 
paper. 

The photograph Fig. 6 shows the instrument in posi- 
tion on a sheet of paper. It consists of two slides to 
move on the central scale of a slide rule; one of these 
slides A has a celluloid projection on which crossed lines 
are ruled, one of which is carried across the face of the 
scale as in an ordinary slide rule cursor^ thus enabling 
the slide to be shifted to define an exact position on the 
scale. To the other slide B is pivoted an arm C, capable 
of being rotated around its pivot center D; this center is 
the same distance from the rule as the crossed lines^ and 
its position is indicated by a similar line to read on the 
scale. 

These two points can therefore be placed in any definite 
relation one to another as may be desired. 

The pivot center D is made as a milled screw so that 
the rule edge attached to it can be rotated round this 
center, and yet always remain as a radial line through it 
and be fixed in any position as desired. 

Through the ends of the scale are two holes in which 
are tightly fitting needle points, and these, when pushed 
through firmly, fix the scale in position on the drawing 
board. 

The method of use is as follows: 

Having fixed two positions of known value on a straight 
line the slides A and B are shifted on the scale to cor- 
res])onding positions. The slide A is then placed in on 
the drawing, with its crossed lines on one of the points 
on the line to be graduated, and the scale placed at an 
angle to the line. The two needle points are then pushed 
through into the board to fix the position of the scale. 
The rule edge is then rotated around the center D until it 
crosses the line on the board at the other point marked; 
after it has been locked in position the whole line can be 
quickly graduated by shifting the slide to each graduation 
on the scale it is desired to place on the line. 

Generally it has been found desirable to make a rough 
diagram to ascertain that all the proportions are correct 
and that the scales read in the right direction, and after- 
wards make a finished one from the data thus determined. 

As examples of the uses to which these diagrams can be 
put, the following may be interesting. 

The relation between tlie roots and powers of numbers 
is represented in Fig. 6. 

The formula in this case is 



x = a 



n 



or^ taking logs.. 



log. x — n log. a = o 



(7) 



(8) 



This is type B nomogram. 

It will be noticed that, by means of this diagram 
powers and roots with fractional indices can be dealt 
with as easily as tliose with ordinary whole number 
indices. 

In this figure a straight line joining the index on the 
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riglit-hand scale, across the number scale in the center^ 
gives the |)ower of the number on the left-hand scale. 
Obviously if the root of a number is desired, the line will 
join the number in the left-hand scale to the index in the 
right-hand, and will cross the center scale at the required 
root. 

Incidentally it will be noticed that this diagram shows 
that any number to the power of zero is one, as the only 
straight line crossing all numerical value joins the zero 
index to one on the power line. 

Amongst the ordinary fundamental formulae in general 
use is the formula 

v = at (9) 



Taking logs., this becomes 

log. V — log. a — log. t = o 



(10) 



This is a nomogram of Type A and has been plotted in 
Fig. 7. 

It will be noted that in this case also both British and 
metric units have been employed, and direct comparisons 
or conversions are therefore possible. 

A further fundamental formula is 



':l as 



(11) 



Taking logarithms, this becomes 

2 log. v — log. 2 — log. a — log. s = o. . . . (12) 

or a Type A nomogram. This has been plotted in Fig. 8. 
Amongst the fundamental formula? is also to be found: 

s = at2/2 (13) 

This expressed as logarithms with s in inches becomes 

log. s — lOg. 6 — log. a — 2 log t = o (14) 

This is plotted in Fig. 9. 

This will be found useful for determining the average 
acceleration produced by valve cams with constant 
acceleration. 

The force due to acceleration is found from the formula 

F = W. a/g (15) 

o**, in logarithmic form, 

log. F -f" log- g — log- W — log. a = o . . . . ( 16) 



^ain Type A and the plotting becomes as shown in 

*^ig. 10. 

The formula for kinetic energy is 

KE = W. v2/2g (17) 

>og. KE + log. 2 + log. g — log. W — 2 log. v = o. . (18) 



This as plotted becomes as in Fig. 11.^ 
Tlie formula for centrifugal force is 



CF = 0.000313 Wr N- 



(19) 



In this case there are four variables, and the procedure 
*^ ill consequence slightly different. 

Taking logarithms, tliis can be divided up into two 
P^rts, the first being 



log. W -f- log- r — log. X = o 



(20) 



This is, of course, a Type A nomogram, giving the 
values of X for any values of W and r. (See Fig. 12.) 

The ungraduated line, called the reference line in the 
diagram, is the line giving the result of this formula. 

The point on this line so obtained is then used as one 
variable in a second part expressed by the formula. 

log. CF — log. 0.00031.3 — log. X-2 log. N = 0. (21) 
and from this is obtained the centrifugal force produced 
at any speed of revolution by drawing a second line frx)m 
the speed scale across the point on the reference line al- 
ready found to the centrifugal force line. 

Conversely, if, for example, in a governor design it is 
desired to find the weight and radius to produce a known 
centrifugal force at a predetermined speed, by joining the 
points representing the force and speed a point is obtained 
on the reference line. Any straight line through this line 
will cross the weight and radius lines at suitable values. 

In this wav a choice can be made to suit the circum- 
stances of the design with facility and without calculation, 
as the line can be rotated about the point on the reference 
line until it crosses the other two at suitable values. 

In engine design particularly there are many completed 
calculations for which it is extremely useful to have a 
simple manner of getting out accurate results, as much 
for the comparison of different arrangements and dimen- 
sions to produce the same result as for determining the 
exact proportions. 

One such calculation is that dealing with compression 
ratio and pressure. (See Fig. 13 for formula.) 

In this case there are reallv five variables to be dealt 
with, but two of these can be considered as a ratio, and in 
this way a nomogram can be arranged with only four 
variables. 

In this calculation there is Vj the volume of the com- 
pression space and Vg the volume swept by the piston 
plus the volume Vj. 

This can be reduced to one variable as Vg/V^ or R, 
the ratio. 

Now this ratio to a certain power equals the compres- 
sion pressure absolute divided by the initial pressure 
absolute. 

The index required for the power of the ratio varies 
with certain engine conditions, but its generally accepted 
value is 1.29. 

The nomogram Fig. 13 has been got out to solve this 
problem, and in it the line representing the index is 
graduated from 1.2 to \.\ the point 1.29 being specially 
marked. 

When the value of this index has been definitelv estab- 
lished for any type of engine all other engines of the 
same type can have the ratio accurately determined by 
this diagram, use being made of the index so found. 

The compression pressure also varies with the initial 
pressure in the cylinder, and a line is included on the 
diagram for this also; this line is graduated as low as 
10 lbs. i)cr sq. in. absolute, which is equivalent to the 
average absolute pressure at a height of 11,500 ft. (3,500 
meters.) 

Tliis scale is also carried beyond the normal average 
atmospheric pressure to allow of the diagram being of use 
wlien dealing with the design of engines using '' stuffing." 
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The diagpram is employed as follows: used is quite in accordance with practice for the small 

Having fixed on the compression desired, the probable sizes of wire, but it should not be used for sizes larger 

index, 1.29 if this has not otherwise been determined, and than those given. 

the initial pressure in the cylinder, about 14 lbs. per Being given the diameter of the spring required and the 

sq. in. normally, draw a straight line from the desired load it has to carry, say, for example, 1.5 in. and 20 lbs., a 

compression pressure through the initial pressure to cut line is drawn on Fig. 17 joining the load and the size re- 

the line marked " reference line." From the point so quired. This line strilces the line of wire sizes between 

found draw a second line to the index; this line will cross 12 and 13 S.W.G. The size one or two higher should be 

the ratio line at the correct value. used according to the amount of movement required; take 

This, being a four variable nomogram, is divided into in this example the next size larger. A second line drawn 

two parts, each of three variables. from this size shows that such a spring will carry 26 lbs. 

The one is Having ascertained the size of the wire for the load, refer 

n log. R — log. X = o (22) to Fig. 1 8. 

This is a Type B nomogram and the second is A«*'"^ ^y J <>'"'"« ^^^ "^'^^ «>^« ^« ^^^ SP"'*^ '" *»^«^ 

diameter in this figure the safe compression or extension 

log. X + log. Pi — log. P, = o (23) per ^^ii ig gjjQ^„ 

or a Type A nomogram. Both types of diagram are The following data are now available: 

therefore combined in this example. ta- ^ r . , ^ . . i 

T J ,. xu ^1 Li ^ u ^i^ J . ,. . »• t>ianieter of spring 1.5 m. m example 

In dealmir with the problems of shaft desisn it is ex- i ^r . / i i ^^ « «. 

, r 1 ^ 1 1 1 ^ 1 J- . . r b. Maximum safe load 26 lb. 

tremely useful to be able to make a direct comparison of p. . , , , . on lu " 

the safe twistinir moment of different shafts in which / t^. ^ , \ ^ ,^/. •< 

^, , .... I ..u . J. 1^ J .^ . 1 d. Diameter of wire 0.104 m. 

there mav be variations both m diameter and materials. ,, - . ^ . . „ 

rw,, ' T-. , ^ • iu 1 1. r 1 ^- ^afe compression 0.5 in. 

Ihe nomogram rig. 14 gives the data necessary for such '^ 

a comparison for solid shafts. From the above the compression for load " c " will be 

This formula, expressed in logarithms, becomes 
log. T„, — log. f — log. TT + log. 16 — 3 log. D = o. (24) ^ ^ ^/^' * ^^^^ 

The diagram has been plotted to deal with shafts from or in the example 0.5 X 20/26 = 0.385. 
one-half to three inches in diameter with working stresses »»»»»»»♦ 

of 5 to 40 tons (11,000 lbs. to 90,000 lbs.) per sq. in., and 

is graduated for metric units as well as British units, so '''' '" ^^^ example 0.5 — 0.385 = 0.115 and the pitch of 

that comparisons can be made with either system. ^^^ ^^*^^ ^'^^ ^^ 

As hollow shafts largely replace solid shafts in modern d -[- e ec/b (30) 

engines, it is convenient to be able to compare these also; or in the example 0.104 + 0.115 = 0.219. 
the nomogram Fig. 15 has been prepared with this end Having obtained this result refer to Fig. 19 and draw a 

m view. line from the desired length of spring through the pitch 

The formula in this case becomes of coils as obtained above, and the result will give the 

r8 _|_ \^a^y — J.3 ___ p ^25) number of free coils necessary — in this case 14. 

_,, . . , ^ Now it is also known from the data that the pitch of the 

This IS a type C nomogram. .i i ^ . 

wr-t^u n, 1 J- /t- 1. J .rN •* • coils when free IS 

With these two diagrams (rigs. 14 and 15) it is pos- , , , . 

sible to make a comparison, with accuracy and extreme 

rapidity, of shafts in torsion of all the sizes included in or in the example 0.5 -|- 0.1 04:= 0.604. 

them, both hollow and solid. The space between the coils will be 

The average twisting moment of a shaft can be found . 

from the formula : ^^ ^ " ^ 

******** 

T„ = 63025 h.p./X (26) .,. , „ . t i .u k ..,• •*„ 

A line from the number of coils through this pomt on 

This can be written the pitch line gives the free length of the spring. 

, rr. 1 V- 1 ^«/^^^ 1 1 ^ X As the pitch when the spring is close coiled will be " d " 

log. Tm — log. N —log. 63025 — log. h.p. = o. . (27) i u a • i- u v. *k- • * n, >«k 

^ " ° o I V / alone, by drawing a line through this point on the pitch 

and forms a Type A nomogram as in Fig. 16 which is line, the length of the spring in this condition can be 

helpful as an addition to the two preceding Figs. 14 and obtained. 

15. All the required data for the spring have now been 

In dealing with the question of helical springs, some obtained, and a complete diagram of the spring itself 

very ingenious but complicated diagrams have been gotten giving these data in the most easily used form can be 

out and published at various times. The nomogram is made; such a diagram has been made for the example, 

again exceedingly helpful in facilitating, by simi)lifying, and is shown in Fig. 20. Hence C is the free length of 

the necessary calculations. the spring of 14 free coils plus 1 dead coil, B is its length 

The diagrams given here relate to springs designed with under a load of 20 lbs. and A its length close coiled, 
a stress of 35,000 lbs. per sq. in. By slight modification From this diagram the load and the deflection still avail- 
of the diagram similar results can be obtained for any able can be found for any other condition with the assist- 
other stress desired. Generally such a stress as is here ance of the scale on the right-hand side. 
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In getting out designs of an engine^ in many instances 
it is desired to arrange for the swept volume to be a 
certain fixed amount per revolution. The swept volume 
per cylinder can be found from the formula: 



The formula in this case is: 



Vc = D^S 7r/4- 



(32) 



or^ in logarithmic form^ 



log. Vc + log. 4 — log. IT — 2 log. D — log. S = o. (33) 

This is shown as a nomogram in Fig. 21. 

It will be evident that for any volume on the Vc scale 
by rotating a line around the point on this scale repre- 
senting the desired amount^ all dimensions of cylinders^ 
i.e.^ diameters and strokes giving this volume can be read 
directly off the diagram. 

Two further scales however are added. These scales 
J and Q can be used for obtaining the total cylinder 
volume by taking the number of cylinders, or the working 
volume by using the number of working strokes on scale 
J and drawing a straight line to the volume of one cylinder 
on the Vc scale ; the result will be given on the Q scale. 

The working volume is useful for all calculations of 
horsepower, and it will be seen that by this method of 
expression this diagram becomes available for calculations 
relating to all engines, whether two or four-stroke, single 
or double-actings and with any number of cylinders. 

Engines of varying dimensions can be compared by 
taking the horsepower at a standard mean effective 
pressure and revolution per minute. The actual perform- 
ance can be also compared with the rated performance on 
the same basis. 

For this purpose the nomograms given in Figs. 22 and 
22-a can be used. 

In this case also a four variable nomogram is necessary 
as the formula is: 

H.P. = Pm QN/396,000 (34) 

This can be written in logarithmic form and divided 
into two parts^ as follows: 



and 



log. Q + log. N — log. X O (35) 



log. h.p. + log. 396,000 — log. X — log. Pm O. . (^SQ) 



If it is found at any time that the horsepower scale on 
Fig. 22 does not go sufficiently high, the same scale of 
Fig. 22-a can be used as an addition to it by setting the 
two in line with the distance from the 100 on Fig. 22 to 
the 200 on Fig. 22-a measuring tlie same length as the 
distance from the 200 to the 400 on the latter figure. 

These diagrams are used by joining the necessary point 
on the Q scale to tliat on the X scale so getting a point 
on the reference line. The straiglit line from this point 
through the Pm line cuts the h.p. line at the correct horse- 
power. This diagram of course gives the indicated 
power. 

To obtain the area of the inlet and exhaust pipes the 
working volume Q can also be used. For solving this 
problem the two nomograms Figs. 23 and 23-a have been 
prepared. 



Vg = QN7180 IT Di2 



(37) 



This, written in logarithmic form and divided into two 
parts to deal with the four variables, becomes: . 



log. Q -f- log. N — log. X ^ o 



(38) 



and 



log. V + log. + 180 TT log. + log. Di2 — log. X = o. (39) 

Although the preceding paragraph and the diagrams 
therein deal with the question of the main inlet and ex- 
haust pipes, yet the valve area cannot be obtained in this 
way nor the area of the individual pipes leading to each 
cylinder as in the former case all the gas to or from the 
engine is presumed to be passing. The valves only deal 
with the actual volume drawn into the cylinder and this 
has to pass in during one stroke only. A further formula 
is therefore necessary for the valves and individual cylin- 
der pipes as follows: 



Vg = VcN/360 A 



(40) 



This is treated in logarithmic form and divided into 
two parts and becomes as follows: 



log. Vc -\- log. N — log. X = 



(41) 



and 



log. X — log. 360 — log. A — log. Vg = o. . (42) 



The resulting nomogram is given in figure 24. 

The results in this case are expressed as areas rather 
than as diameters as tlie valve may perhaps not be ar- 
ranged to lift the necessary height to give full area due 
to diameter, and therefore in this event the area should 
be treated as composed of the height of lift and the 
perimeter of the valve seat. 

It will be evident that the subject of the paper is but 
sketchily dealt with, but it is hoped that enough has been 
said to show its importance and utility. 

It is well to bear in mind that a nomogram should 
always be made as nearly square as possible in order that 
the lines may cross one another approximately at right 
angles as in this manner tlie errors of reading are much 
reduced. 

A piece of black thread or celluloid rule with a fine 
line on it in contact with the paper probably gives the 
best means of reading the diagrams but neither of these 
can be used verv success full v with a four variable nomo- 
gram unless the trouble is taken to graduate in some form 
tlie reference line. With four variables a straight edge 
and fine pencil point is probably the best means of ob- 
taining quick results. 

One word of warning must be given about using four 
variable nomograms and that is that it is necessary to 
read only from the scales and the reference line in the 
correct order. This order can be found from the formulae 
given on the diagprams X in each case expressing the un- 
known represented by the point on the reference line. 
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Symbols used in the paper. 

Acceleration or number 

Stress 

Acceleration due to gravity or 32.1717 feet per 

second per second. 
Index 
Radius 
Time in seconds 

Velocity 

Gas velocity 

Power 

Diameter 

Diameter of inlet pipe 

Compression or extension of helical spring 

Force 

Number of impulses per revolution 

Length of spring 

Number of coils of spring 

Revolutions per minute 

Pitch of coils of spring 

Mean effective pressure 

Compression pressure (absolute) 

Initial pressure (absolute) 

Working volume per revolution of engine 

Compression ratio 



s 


Space or stroke 


T„ 


Twisting moment 


Vc 


Cylinder volume 


Vx 


Volume of clearance space 


V. 


Volume of piston displacement plus volume oi 




clearance space 


w 


Weight of mass or load in lb. 


X 


Unknown formulae and diagrams 


Y 


Wire gauge (Imperial standard) 


A 


Area 



cm." 

cm.' 

ft. /sec. 

ft./sec./sec. 

H.P. 

Kg. 
KgM 

Kg/cm.^ 

Kg/m/m.^ 

Ib./in.^ 

MKg 

M/sec. 

M/sec./sec. 

m/m. 

ton/in.^ 



Abbreviations used in the Paper 

Square centimeters 

Cubic centimeters 

Feet per second 

Feet per second per second 

Horsepower 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogrammeters 

Kilogrammes per square centrimeter 

Kilogrammes per square millimeter 

Pounds per square in. 

Meter kilogrammes 

Meters per second 

Meters per second per second 

Millimeters 

Tons per sq. in. 
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MOTORED'flVlMIONEHriT 
TlPO l>-l«|700nP) 

(II PlO POnnTC OEi. MOHDOt 



FIAT Type A-1 4 700 H.P. Motor which holds world's record 
of 26 1 kilometers per hour with four passengers. 



Fl PIT 



In Aeronautical as well as Motor Car construction FIAT leads 
in design and efficiency. 

FIAT now offers a twelve peissenger AEKOPLANE for com- 
mercial aviation, especially designed for fsist and comfortable 
aerial transportation — also several types of Aeroplane and the 
followng Aviation Motors: 

Type A-12 Bia 300 H.P Six Cylinder 

Type A-14 700 H.P Twelve CyUnder 

Type A-15R 400 H.P. Twelve CyUnder 

Type A-18 300 RP Nine Cylinder 



Turizif Italy 



Fl RT 



501 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




SIDDELEY 



T 



AIRCRAFT 
ENGINE 

HE Siddeley aircraft engine is the standard six-cylinder 
water-cooled engine of the Royal Air Force. More than 
6,000 of these' engines have been supplied to the British 
Government. 

This engine formed a large part of the engine equipment of the Independent 
Air Force on the Western front. Its reliability and consistency are well 
established, and make it an ideal engine for commercial aeronautics. 

GENERAL PARTICULARS 

Six-cylindfr vcnkn] riiKim-. M* rii, ni. b.)r.> by IRO m/m. stroke. 

Diijil ignilimi by liv.i (i-tvl. iii;i(;n(tos. 

W.iuhl c.mi.U'le witlumt wati-r 70(1 Ihs. 

Nnniial rcvciliititms ISlKI yicr minute; maxiiTunii 17W ,n-r niimitc. 

IForsi-iMiKiT at normal rcvo 111 trims 3011 
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COLONEL HALL of this company, having taken pos- 
sibly the most prominent part in the design and 
production of the Liberty engine, which is recognized as 
the premier airplane engine or today, is now concentrating 
his efforts upon the production of the Four and Six Cylin- 
der Hall-Scott Liberty Engines, which this company has 
been producing for the past year. 

Hall-Scott Type L-6-200 H.P., 530 lbs. 
Hall-Scott Type L-4-I25 H.P., 375 lbs. 

Foreign and domestic tests have proven these engines 
to be most efficient for pleasure and commercial uses. 

This company has the distinction of being the only con- 
cern capable of immediate quantity production of Liberty 
equipments. 



Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., San Francisco 
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Another Record 
for Castor Oil 



Captain J. O. Donaldson, the 
winner of the Reliability test 
— Transcontinental Race, used 
pure castor oil in his record- 
breiiking; tlight. Castor oil kept 
his engine humming with 
clock-like regularity for 5400 
miles, averaging l6s miles an 
hour. He did not even have to 
change a spark plug during his 
whole flight, as castor oil 
leaves no troublesome carbon. 
A wonderful record for Cap- 
tain Donaldson — a wonderful 
record for castor oil. 






The Baker Castor Oil Co. 



The Oliiei^t and Largest 
Manufacturers of Castor 
Oil in the Unile-i States. 

120 Broadway. New York, 






Accessibility 
Simplicity 



PLANE O MOTOR COMPAKY. 



MODEL L-6-D 

125-130 HP. 



For Sport 

and 

Commercial Flying 




'pHE Detachable 
Head Feature of 
this Engine makes it 
superior to all oth- 
ers for accessibilitv. 




THE B-G SPARK PLUG 



(.From Aeiial Act Wlekly, Kotcmbci 

The recent remarkable performances e At Ha/elhurst Field after the race, sev- 
of the B-G Spark Plugs in the Toronto cral plugs were removed from a number 
Race and ihe Transcontinental Race have of the aeroplane engines and examined, 
proved them to be an important advance It was found that the itisulalion on each 
— ■ spark plug design and manufacture, of the pluRS removed was perfectly clean 



Improved reliability of the ignition system 
means increased safety atid better per- 
formance. 

The advance in the design of the B-G 
Plug consists of its self-cleaning feature 
which is obtained by a high pressure air 
blast directed over the sparking points, 
on all four strokes of the engine cycle. 

On the compression stroke of the piston 
pressure is accumulated in the body of the 
plug in the space provided above the 
sparking points. The air enters the cham- 
ber through the four holes at the base 
of the plug. These holes arc drilled at 
such an angle that such oil as may lind 
its way through the four apertures (1<I) 
is forced into the oil pocket immediately 
above them formed by the body of the 
plug and the lower point of the thimble 
(ll-B). 

J he compression chamber of the plug 
is considerably larger; however, as it ex- 
tends far up into the plug to the mica 
insulation held in place by the spindle (14) 
and crushed together at high pressure by 
packing cone (12-B). 

At uie start of the power stroke the 
spark occurs and the recession of the pis- 
ton permits the escape of the accumulated 
pressure, augmented by the heat of com- 
bustion and spark. The oil and pres- 
• in the oil pocket passes through the 
:% at the bottom of the plug; the pure 
turc in the inner section of the cham- 
ber, deflected by thimble (ll-B) passing 
at great pressure over the sparking point. 

The operation is repeated on llie ex- 
haust and intake strokes of the piston. 

Many experimental plugs were required 
before the correct size of the holes tor 
the base of the plug was found, for they 
determine the pressure accumulated in the 
plug and also the direction through whicli 
that pressure is released. If the holes 
are too small insufficient pressure to blow 
all oil and soot from the plug points is 
obtained. On the other hand, too large 
holes result in the pressure being forced 
through the holes instead of passing at 
the contact points. 

'The mica insulation used is specially 
treated and is packed to the utmost tight- 
ness by means of the packing cone used 
in the assembly. A cooling chamber is 
provided on the outside of the plug which 
lowers the temperature of the thimble 
(ll-B). 

The plug can easily be dissembled from 
the body which screws into the cylinder 
head, exposing the sparking point and 
insulation for inspection and cleaning, 

111 the recent New Vork-Tornnto and 
New York-San Francisco races, the mar- 
vellous performance of the B-G spark 
plugs proved the soimdness of the new 
principle of construction. The gruelling 
cnnditions to which they were subjected 
gave an oppnrtunilv for instructive com- 
parisons of their rfticicncy, with those ot 

; other types which are approved for 

: on military aircraft by the War De- 
partment. 

l-'our of the Dc Haviland planes of 
Colonel Claggell's squadron which en- 
tered in the New Vork-Toronto-New York 
race were equipped with B-G spark plugs. 
Each one of these plugs went throutrh 
the race with a perfect performance. This 
record was equalled by Lieutenant May- 
nard, the winner of the race; Major 
Schroeder. Sergeant Coombs and Lieu- 
nt Kirkpatrick. 






-, .. the effective scavenging : 

The Army Reliability flight requiring 
crossings of the 




}Iugs. Bui 
, the plugs 
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of approximately 5,400 miles, furnished 
another opportunity to demonstrate the 
success of the B-G spark plugs. Lieuten- 
ant I^faynard, the winner of the race, ob- 
tained a perfect performance from his set 
of B-G plugs. Owing to the breakage 
of the crank-shaft, he was forced t* 
change engines at NVahoo, Nebraska, and 

therefore was unable to finish the i 

with the original set of B-G plui 
at the time of the break-down 
had given no trouble whatever 
in perfect condition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Reynolds used a set 
of U-G plugs which were installed at 
Langlcy Field. Virginia. He flew these 
to Mineola, then across the continent and 
back, and finally returned to Langley 
Field. No change of plugs was required 
and they were functioning properly on 
their return to the home field. 

Captain Donaldson's and Lieutenant 
Manzclraan's B-G plugs also gave perfect 
account of themselves despite the length 
of the flight and the serious weather con- 
ditions encountered. 

The official report of Lieu tenant -Col- 
onel R. 5. Hand's "Rim" flight states 
that a set ot B-G plugs ^ve a perfect 
performance in that gruelling 9,283-mile 
flight. The set of plugs used were tested 
for 30 minutes in a D-H prior to the 
flight. While on the flight they had 24 
hours 25 minutes warming time and ap- 
proximately 114 hours 45 minutes flying 
time — a total of 140 hours. 

The Martin biplane, with the excep- 
tion of two nights, was out of doors 
without protection between July 24th to 
November 9th. After standing for 31 
days at Jay, New York, where it was 
held for repairs, the left motor wa» 
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Sectional vi(w ol tha B-G Spark Plug 
PaMa lial: lA— Bady, B— Tannlnal Nul '- 
Spindle, I2A— AiKmblii " ' --~ 
Cona, 14— -Spindli- ■- 




Brewitor-Goldnnith Corporation, 33 Gold Street, 




Foreign Dittrihutora 



Ir JIntiiT TniN- Supply < 



take no chances 

— Protect men and motors with 
Non-Gran Bearing Bronze 

THE faiiurt- of jusi une iKUi-adjitslable biisliing in an aviation 
motor ill flight means great danger to the aviator — means that the 
engine must be taken out of the plane, sent to the repair depot 
and completely disntantlcd to get at the worn bushing to renew it. 
That's why the builders of Cuniss, Ducsenberg, Hall-Scott. Rolls- 
Royce. Renault, Liberty, Aeroniarine, Lawrence and Union motors 
take no chances on the ijuaJity. uniformity and fineness of these vital 
parts — that's why they use Non-Gran bronze for wear -subjected 
non-adjustable bushings in the motors they build. 
The Bureau of U. S. Aircraft Production recommended Non-Gran for all 
unlined bushings in Liberty engines bi-'cause the Bureau found thai Xon-Graii 
was more depeniiable, resisted wear and withstood severe service two or three 
times longer than any other bearing broiiic on the market 
N'oii-Gran is the result of eleven years' specialisation on one alloj, produced 
by one formula, one method and with one result : — a wear -resistant bronze of 
deiiendable endurance and uniformity, free from flaws, sand holes, air or 
gas pockets. 

a rile lor 

AMERICAN BRONZE CORPORATION, Berwyn, Pa. 

Dittriet Officcn 

US Trtmoni BluK !(,■■--• i -....s. .1010 Woolworlh BI.Ie N>w Vi>tk, X. Y. 

464 I'l-upks Cas il.uij v,iUiJgu. 111. 340 Leai!er-.\ew* Bldj Clfvrland, Ohio 

r^icilic Ciiast-AIIied Industries, lac, 279-263 Minna St.. San FranciKo. Cal. 





The VIKING 140 H. P. Aviation Motor 

A 1 6 Cylinder, Air Cooled, Ball Bearing, Light Weight, Flexible, Vibration- 
less, Long Life Motor. 

A scientifically constructed motor, having 8 power impulses overlapping each 
other, every revolution of the crank shaft, built of the best materials known 
today. A motor that responds to the throttle instantly, uses less gets and oil. 

MANUFACTURED BY 



Detroit Manufacturers Syndicate 
1330-33 Majestic Building 

Detroit, Michigan 
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ARDURETOR 



'-^St-rgfefi^ 



WHY? 



Because ZENITH Supremacy in Carburetor Simplicity, 
Power, Reliability and Economy is based upxjn certain proven 
facts. 

SIMPLICITY *^"'y ^^^ moving parts— not one affect- 
ing the mixture control — the iamous 
automatic compound nozzle system. 

POWER ^^ takes power to obtain speed. You may not 

be a speed fiend — but you like to feel power in 
reserve. De Palma's Packard 905, "the fastest thing on 
wheels," on Feb. 12th-17th, traveled 1 mile at the rate of 144 7 
miles per hour— 10 miles at 144.3—20 miles at 134 7. His 
car was equipped with a stock ZENITH carburetor. 

RELIABILITY—™' »»' 'J" ''"'st ^^JspS""^; 

TION m designmg the U. S. Naval 
Trans-Atlantic Planes. The performance of ZENITH on all 
Liberty engines, made its selection a matter of course. 

ECONOMY— ''^^^ Trans-Atlantic Planes had to count 
every drop of fuel. Lives depended on 
their fuel supply not being wasted. This was the SECOND 
CONSIDERATION on which the Naval experts based their 
ZENITH choice— a fact to be considered by every motor car 
or truck user. 

ThK; remarkable achievem-nts explain:— 

WHY it takes four factories— three in Europe and one in 

America to supply the worMwide demand. 
WHY it was selected for the majority of the fighting planes 

on the Allied Front. 
WHY it was used on the effective French Renault tanks. 
WH Y it is used by a majority of European automobile manu- 
facturers, including Dclage, Peugeot. Gregoire. De- 
Dion and many other well known makers. 
WHY it ia used by over one hundred manufacturers of pes- 

senger and commercial cars in the U. S. A. 
WHY YOU should use ZENITH EQUIPMENT. 

ZENITH CARBURETOR COMPANY 

NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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SECURE 

THE LATEST AND MOST AUTHORITATIVE DATA, 

DIAGRAMS, AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF AERO 

ENGINES BY SUBSCRIBING TO 

AERIAL AGE 

WEEKLY 

280 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 



AEROCRAFT 

MOTORS 

WINGS POWER 
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OIL— ACE 

PRACTICALLY PROVEN 

ADVOCATING AERO MAIL 



SPECIAL TURNED 
MACHINE PARTS 

for 

Aeroplane Elngines, Marine Eji- 
gines. Automobile Engines made 
of Nickel Steel and Keat treated, 
finished for assembling. Send 
Blue Prints and specifications for 
price. 

******** 

Address: 

Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Inc. 

Milton^ Pa. 



PARK CRANKSHAFTS 

4f>OOX Aviation Crankshafts Have Been 
Shipped to Date to Allied Engine Builders. 

AMELRICAN AEROMARINE— HALL-SCOTT L4 & 6A. 

WRIGHT MARTIN— HISPANO-SUIZA 160 & 300 H. P. 
UBERTY MADE BY NORDYKE & MARMON, PACKARD & 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, 



BRITISH 
FRENCH 
ITAUAN 



ROLLS-ROYCE SUNBEAM. 

LORRAINE-DIETRICH. 

FIAT ISOTTA FRASCHINI SPA ANSALDO ST. GIORGIO, LTD. 



THE PARK DROP FORGE CO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. U. S. A. 

ENGLAND & FRANCE, REP. J. W. H. EVANS A CO., WESTINGHOUSE BLDG., LONDON 

ITALY A SPAIN, REP. J. E. DOCKENDORFF A CO., TURIN. ITALY 




Cooled the NC-4 
Across the Atlantic 



Designed and built to meet the exacting 
requirements of airplane service. Our 
engineering experience and manufactur- 
ing facilities are at your disposal. Send 
us your blue prints and specifications. 



THE G & O MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 



SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 

DYNAMOMETERS 




Used by U. S. Go\'ernment and by leadine .\irplane En- 
Eine Builders— CURTISS, HALL-SCOTT, STl.'RTE\*.\XT. 
WRIGHT-MARTIN, DL'ESEN'BERG, DAVTOX- 
WRIGHT, PACKARD and AEROMARLNE. 

^g^x SPRAGUE EXECTRIC WORKS 

jf^^^^l OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
tl^^] Main OfficH: 527-531 Weit 34th Street 
^^gF^ New York, N. Y. 
Branch Officm in Principd CJtim* 



ROLLS 
ROYCE 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC 



The finl ■leamahip. without the use □[ aails. to cross the AlUntic 

wag the "SiHua." wh[ch uiled from London on the 4th April. 1836 

and arrived at New York 17 days later. 

The fastest trip ever made across the Atlantic by an 
Atlantic Liner was made by the "Mauretania" in September, 
1909. from Queenslown to New York — the time taken 
between Fastnet Light and Ambrose Channel Light Vessel 
being 4 days. 10 hours. 41 minutes. 



The first direct flight across the Atlantic from St. 
John's, Newfoundland, to Co. Galway in Ireland, was 
made on June Mth-15th, 1919, by a Vickers "Vimy" 
type Aeroplane fitted with two Rolls-Royce 360 h.p. 
"Eagle ' engines. The time taken was only 1 5 hours, 
37 minutes. 



ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES 
LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS, ARE 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 



ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITKD 
15, Cnnduit Street, London, W. I. 




More Speed for the Engine 
Less Work for the Lathe 



Lynite IHstona effect lower shop 
costs just as surely as they permit 
increased engine speed. 

Lynite Pistons are not in any 
sense ordinary aluminum alloy pis- 
tons. They are cast by the perma- 
nent mold process, which gives them 
marked advantages over any sand- 
cast piston. 

The permanent mold produces a 
piston casting with surfaces smooth 
and true, and with dimensions closer 
to finished size than is possible where 
sand molds are used. The permanent 
mold, in fact, acts as a gage to every 
piston casting produced. 

Because of the permanent meld 



process, the amount of metal that 
must be removed in machining a 
piston is reduced by 30 to 65 per cent. 
Instead of turning j^j-inch to ^-inch 
from head and skirt, the manufac- 
turer who uses Lynite Pistons need 
figure on cutting away only ^-inch 
to ^f-inch of metal. 

The use of Lynite Pistons offers an 
opportunity to effect worth-while 
saving both in cutting down waste 
material and in reducing the time 
required to finish a piston. 
THE NEW BOOKLET, "Lynite Pistons" 
not only describes in detail the advantages 
of the permanent mold process but gives 
charts and sample problem by means of which 
pistons can be designed in accordance v.ith 
Lynita standards. Write for a copy. 



ALUMINUM MANUFACTURES, Inc. 

LYNITE and LYNVX Producls 

General Office, Cleveland, Ohio 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
KeifYark- SllPifthAve. DcUoit Joi. Ounpnu Ave. snil Dun Rd. 
I UiaBuclid Av«. Ctiicago . . IMl Conway Builrlinj 
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Four Ignition Facts Regarding the 
Transcontinental Flight from New 
York to San Francisco and Return 




lllu3tration ahowinU approximately the route 
taken by the flyers in the transcontinental flight 




Illustration showing approximately the route taken 
by Col. Hartz in his tcip around the rim of the 

United States 



1 Lieut. Belvin W. Maynard, winner 
-*• of the race, drove a DH 4, the 
motors of which were equipped with 
Delco Ignition. 

2 Lieut. Alex. Pearson, winner of 
second place, drove a DH 4, the 
motors of which were Delco-equipped. 

3 Of the first 17 winners in the 
contest 16 were captured by 
planes equipped with Delco ignition. 

4 Of the 74 planes originally entered 
in this contest 59 were equipped 
with Delco ignition. 

And in the Trip 
Around the Rim of 
the United States 

Col. R. S. Hartz, who drove a Martin Bomber 
equipped with Delco Ignition around the rim 
of the United States— a distance of 9,157 
miles— said, ''During entire flight when- 
ever it was hard to start the motors we 
found it was gasoline and not motor 
ignition that caused it/' 

The above furnishes additional evidence 
thai Deico Ignition is as supreme in the 
aviation field as Delco Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition is in the motor car industry. 

The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 

DAYTON OHIO, U.S.A. 
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